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THE BACKGROUND 

Russia has a greater length of coastline than any other country 
in the world. But her only undisputed sea is that sector of the 
Arctic Ocean on which she has 15,000 miles of shoreline. To 
tlie, Black Sea, the Caspian, the Baltic, she has never held .sole 
title, and on the Pacific Ocean she has never been unquestioned 
mistress. Yet the geographical situation and the physical 
character of the laud-mass known as the U.S.S.R. makes it in- 
evitable that Russia should not only find her way to all the 
tH'cans, but that her strength at sea should become consider- 
able. We are witnessing in the U.S.S.R. an effort to change the 
navy from one mainly defensive to one of Ocean Fleets, in all of 
which tlic real strength lies underseas. At the time of writing, 
the Soviet submarine strength exceeds that of any other Power, 
ami it is the under-water ve.sscl rather than the atomic bomb 
that would be the greatest menace to sea-bound countries 
aligned against the Soviet Union in any future war. The naval 
ambitions whie.h Imperial Russia had nursed at the opening of 
the twentieth century were shattered in the Russo-Japanese 
War, but now, Ru8.iia ha.s broken through again in the Baltic 
she lias broken through the ice-barriers in the Arctic. She is 
vigilant on the Pacific and eflicient on the Black Sea. An ex- 
panding future lies before her on the two oceans and twelve 
scius that wash her shores. 

Ju.st half a century ago a remarkable pMsage was written by 
mV. Fred T. Jane in his study of Imperial Russian sea power: 
“Every Russian feels himself a member of the empire that will 
be the world-empire of the future. And that empire will be 
a great sea-empire, since the sea Is now what the land once was 
in the matter of communications. At some future date that great 
struggle iMjiween the British Empire and tlie Russian, between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav, that so many prophesy, may 
come oft Tlie day is probably yet far distant ere this new Punic 
War comes about. When it comes it does not do too hastily to 
Murae that England is its Carthage and Russia its Rome. . . . 
neither nation is likely to crush the other as Rome crushed Car- 
thage.. Yet the war of the future, when it comes, is none the leas 
likely to be absolutely decisive, for one mighty empire or the 
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Other will in all hunum pnthabiUty split intt> I'raginrnts."* 'riic 
fact that t!ie AnuTican Empire hits now replaced the British as 
the most powerful, cUk's not allVet the ptUential valitlity of F. T, 
Jane's ft>reeast. In a third W(*rkl war Britain itselfconld Brcttme 
the Spain of the Smmd experimental target fiir the newest 
long-range missiles- - hut in the vic'w of many, the two chief 
protagonists in all probability wotdd he tlu* ll«i(<'tl Stales with 
the British (Commonwealth, and Russia. In other words the ton- 
tlict would b«' one between the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav as 
envisaged hy F. T. Jane, 'foday, when the term sea power is 
only valid if it has co-eflieieney of air power, ami when atomic 
fission adds nnknown {nnssibilities to the naval weaixms of the 

multitudes (hat such a danger as 
h. I . Jant! foresaw, may tit Ictwl havii one ehunee of reeetiing 
now that Russia lues gained several of her most nrgetii maritime 
objectives as a result of the second world war. “It mu.Ht be 
recognised that free and efleetive ;icct'.SH to the oceans and broad 
waters of the world i.s a natural claim fiir so vast a land Bower 
as the Soviet. 1 htive myself tdways favoured this a.spiration,’’ 
wrote Mr. (Ihurchill in it)47. Nevcrthele.ss, in the minds of 
many, the fulfilment of that aspiration could provide Russia with 
vantage |)oints for any offensive role which .she might in future 
wish to assume. (Certainly the fact that one of her chief aims 
ts to become agreatBea Bower, and that, in submer.siblr ships, she 
has already gone far in tliut direction, is a fai t whose influence 
shrinking British Empire will be profound. 
Within twenty-five years Britain has changed from a Two- 
I ower naval standard to tme which time silone can reveal to be 
adequate or otherwise iitr security. For, although America ami 
the lands of the Britisii (Commonwealth will take the place once 
held by Britain, as guardians of the oceans, siml the future rtile of 
the united Kingdom may b(*come im-resesingly that of a eon- 
tmental land-aml-air Bower, yet her finst duty as a member 
of the, Atlantic Alliance will be to hold the (Channel, ami the 
home waters which, viewed .strategically, are so importatit. 
(/ertatniy she is engagtxl on revolutionary naval teclmieal 
dcvelopimmts, and her fortheomiug .submuriiies will, one may 
te surt;, embody the results of the most advanced research, and 
will indicate the character of Britain's new navy, But to what- 
ever extent she develops her navtd power, the maritime rela- 
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hist war, before America became a belligerent, it was at once 
apparent that but for the British Navy the; ocean lay open to 
CJermany from Bremen to Brooklyn. The Atlantic, which once 
diviiietl Britain and Am<*rica, now unites them. There is as yet 
no underlying unity of oceanic interests linking the British 
Empire and the Soviet Union, no maritime nexus such as binds 
Britain and America, and Britain with the members of the 
Uommonwealth and Empire. 

The foundation of that Empire is a maritime one, and its 
existence today depends upon its sca-and-air communications, 
tlhallenged as it has been in different areas of critical location 
hy the Russian imperium, we may recall the speech made by 
President Kalinin to shipyard workers on 2 July, 1938 : “We, 
the greatest socialist country, must outmatch England.” The 
first step, he said, was to build a great navy, and to build one 
rapitlly: “The mighty Soviet Union must have the strongest 
navy in the world.” Less than twelve months later the period of 
nav'al service was raised to five yeans, and men who wished to 
serve longer were not to he accepted for a further period of less 
than three years. I'his decree, it was calculated, would increase 
by more than twenty-five per cent, the number of men serving 
with Russia’s naval forces. It was in operation at a time when 
many British Sea Cadets were being sent to the mines by ballot. 
Referring to the; Russian decree, The Tims' Special Correspon- 
cU‘nt wrote from Moscow “'rhe mo.st important provision, 
howeveu', is that tluise: who have had secondary and higher 
education must seTve the full five years ; hitherto they have been 
able to obtain ndease after two years. This nmns that the JTaoy 
will be favoured at the expense of other professions with the services of the 
educated classes. These already enter it later than others to allow 
tliem to complete their siudits, but the decree will delay for 
a further three years the beginning of a profes.sional career. 
Obviously civilian enterprise will suffer; but the Mavfs need of 
expert personnel is presumably considered more urgent,"* 

Such advtmces towards the fulfilment of Russia’s maritime 
ambitions will naturally affect also the United States, to whom 
the trident passed in the second world war. America has moved 
nearer to Russia now that she has acquired a succtstsion of island 
bases which bridge the Pacific, and her relations with Russia 
will be governed increasingly by the question of sea power. In 
this connection the geopolitical theories of Sir Halford Macldn- 
der are of paramount interest today. Tho.se theories were used 
* >9'5-‘939- * Balia ours. 
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by as the groundwork of his plans for world roiujiirst. and 

the extent to whu h tlie thninan elFort nearly snrreeded, went 
far to demonstrate the validity t)f Maekiiuler's tliesis. ‘rUe latter 
briefly described the continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, as tl»e 
“World Island”, ft>r the insular nature of this land mass had 
become apparent when Nordenskiiild, by his voyage in the 
P'ega, had shown that ships could sail from tlie North Allatitie 
to the North Pacific by the Arctic route. The region stretching 
from north-cast vSiheria to the mitldie of Europe, Mackinder 
described as the “Heartland” <»f tltis World Island, and he gave 
emphatic warning that ttnee a great laiui Power gt»t ctmtrul of 
that vital “Heartland”, tliere Wiis a tlanger that it wmiki 
advance from its interior base.s ami capUtre the littin-al regions. 
When that wa.s accomplished the land Power wtiuld prove its 
superiority over such island peoples 4is Americans and Anstral- 
asians, by dcvelojjing from its strategic, vantage points a sea 
power mightier than that of the Manders. “What,” he askwl, 
“it the CJreat (lontinent, the whole World Island or a large part 
of it, were at some future time to become a single ami united 
base of sea power? Would not the other insular bases be out- 
built as regards ships, and outmiumed as ri'gards seamen? The 
fleets would no doubt fight with all the heroism begotten of 
their historia, hut the end would be fated.” » 

When Mackinder wrote las Ikmmatk Umh ami Itmlitv he 
visualisetl the possibility of u renascent CJernuiny as the ‘tantl 
Power, advancing eastwards, likely to capture the “Heartland". 
Today the greatest pressure from a land Power comes from the 
east and is exerted west, far into tlie heart of l-airop<% and even 
beyond to the_ North Atlantic, littoral. Here, verging <m the 
Arctic seas, this prasure impinges on American strategic re- 
omrements. Polar projection brings tho next nuTiiug tHiint to 
the Bering Strmt, the extreme nortli-ea-st fringe of Mtickinder’s 
Heartland”. 'Phis Strait at its narrowest point i.s tmly fifty-six 
mila wide. I'he Ala.skau (kipe • -Prince of Wales, and the Rus- 
sian Cape-- -Deshniev, are separated by less than sixty miles of 
water, and less than nine miles divide the Big Diomede Iiland, 
which, is Russian territory, from tlie little Diomede, which i«i 
Amencan. l*hc boundary between the U.S. and the U.H.H.R. 

Wl’MlIl 4rt%Jk *jla, A, ..v i ... .. *.1. ... . ♦ * • ... a « 
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northward, the race for the I’olar air routes with thdr Arctic 
bases takes its rapid course. 

Russia is the country which possesses by far the greatest share 
oi the “Heartland”, while America has a greater preponderance 
ol sea power than any country htis ever yet acliicvcd. (ktnsc- 
{ptcntly the maritime aims of Russia are profoundly concerns of 
the Utiited Stales. Across the Pacific. Ocean the chain of island 
base.s and the acquired administration of the ex-Japanese man- 
thiK'ti islands, htive brought America closer to the Siberian sea- 
board. 

Since the opening of the twentieth century the Pacific has 
super.sed<Hl the Atlantic in world importance.* Its basin will 
hecotut; the eentre of world currents, for round its western edge 
is settled one of the largest shares of the earth’s population ; the 
v^st natural resources of that region remain to be developed, 
'{’his century has already seen a steep rise in the volume of 
fttreign trade of the Pacific countries, and a corresponding in- 
crease in th«i^ mercantile services of those lands.* In the case of 
the United States and Russia it has also seen an expansion of 
naval power in the Far East. America, by the creation of her 
mighty na\7, may achieve the position envisaged eventually for 
his country by President Theodore Roosevelt, who said, half a 
century ago : “to the United States must belong the dominion of 
the Pacific," Russian aims also were given explicit expression in 
the .speech of Atimlral Kuznetsov, Commissar of the Navy, at 
the 1 8th Conference <»f the Communist Party, March 1939. 
“ We have now," he .said, “started on a programme of further 
naval expansion in order to create a big, powerful fleet represen- 
ttitivc of ih(! Stivici Unimi as a great naval Power.” With a naval 
base at Port Arthur, the use of Dalny as a Free port, the rever- 
si<»n to her of southern Sakhalin, her acquisition of the Kurile 
Islands, ami with other gains resulting from her entry into the 
war against Japan in 1945,* Russia can become a maritime 
Power of the first rank in the Far East. The second world war 
has «ten the emergentxt f>f America as the greatest naval Power; 
tht! strength of these two countries in the Pacific is a factor that 
will from now on determine the course of world history, A cen- 
tury ago Tocqucvillc wrote of Russia and America as “two 

* Even the formation of the Atlantic Union has not altered that fact. 

* Eor tables of in(;fease see Bieiwtock, TIu Struggle for the Pae^. (Allen and 
Unwin, ; p. an. 

* I’he Soviet Union’s participation in the war against Japan bated only 
six days; itevcr, perhajpa, have greater territorial gains rcfulted from so 
short a j)eriod of conflict. 



THEATRUM ORBIS TERRARqM ORTELIUS 

(Ripr^dmid fy {mmlmm af th Imtm qf ihe British Musium) 


This World Map of Ortclius (dated 1587) is reproduced from 
the edition of his Theatrum of 1592— just one hundred years after 
Columbus had made his first voyage across the Atlantic— and is 
of special interest in showing tlie vast land mass representing 
the “Unknown Continent”, embracing the extreme southern 
latitudes of the globe. It was due to the second voyage of 
Captain Cook in 1772 that this widely held belief in an 
immense continent occupying those regions came to be shaken. 
The expedition of the Russian explorer, Commander Bellings- 
hausen, in 1819-1821, was made with the intention of .sup- 
plementing Cook’s voyage. During his circumnavigation of 
the Antarctic Ocean in the Vostok, Bellingshausen, who was 
accompanied by I/ieut. Lazartw in the Mimy, reached latitude 
69“ 52', and within the Antarctic Circle he had sailed over 42" 
of longitude. 
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grrut tuitinus whicii scrm to tend towards the same end, 
aUhotudi they start from (Hn'erent points . . . each of them 
aiipears to he marketl by tln^ will oflieaven to swsiy the destinies 
of half ttte glolie.'’ In our century, Stalin was reported as making 
a ftrterast whose j>robahiIity of fulfilincnt seems remote. But it 
IS ouoted for the ti'inptation it may afford many to substitute 
Russia for Englarur’ in the battle of the giants. Speaking on 
*3 j'dy, t guB, Stalin envisagetl a hostile situation developing 
t ' <'hief capitalist Powers, America and England. 
VVfiat, he tisketl, “is this Incsic conflict fraught with? It is 
fraught with war. If hen two giants collide with each other, when this 
globe ts too small for tlum, they try to measure their strength, they try to 
stilve^ the^ vexing t/uestion of world hegemony by means of war"^ 
e hnportance of sea power in any .such war is 

forcefully clear. Some of his utterances suggest that he has 
studied the works of the maritime historian Nicolas Klado, 
a writer little kimwu in England, and yet one who might with- 
imt exaggeration he called tlie Russian Mahan. Klado, who was 
I rofessor at the Naval Aeade'iny, St. Petersburg, and served as 
Hag'Claptain in the Second Pacific Squadron in the Russo- 
Japaiu'se War, held very definite views about the importance of 
educating the Russian people tti realise the need for a strong 
navy. “During more than two centuries of the history of our 
hr *^we Iiave not shown ourselves 

capable of firmly dividing, not only what kind of fleet we need, 
but ;tf).solutely whether we need one at all.” Though Peter the 
(treat, he tuhled, had .shown why a fleet was indisiiensable, the 
lejMtun was not Ictirnt by the nation, and “up to the time of 
Catherine the (treat the navy was merely tolerated, and con- 
sequently fell into decay.” It need hardly be said that an im- 
pressive navy is not mve-ssurily an indication of a sea-minded 
IH'opIe. Catherine the Creut, like Peter the Great, had no illu- 
sions alMHtt the luck of sea sense in her subjects as a whole, yet 
after her war with I’urkty, 1787-89, her fleet outnumbered 
the combined Swedish and Danish navies. As the naval his- 
torian, Dr. R. C, Anderson, has pointed out, “the Ru.ssian 
sujieriority to the other two Baltic Powers had been more or less 
assured ever suna* the tlays of Peter the Great, but after this war 
with Sweden f t ytyij it had btv.ome far more marked than before, 

‘ Qjttitwl hy l\ J. Dattin, Rtmia and Post-War Europe, translated by F. K. 
lawrMUf. (Yalr llnivcwtty Prewi, New tlaven, 3rd impression; p. 85, 

* ’i’tie flattie of the Sea of Japan, translated by J. H. Dickinson and F. P. 

Marrlmiiii (llcMliIrr & Sioiif^htiw, p» iiyS, 
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and it was not until quite modern days that the rise of the new 
German Navy deprived Russia of her position.”^ There is a ten- 
dency today to regard the rising creation of Russian sea power 
as a new portent, and to forget that it was only after her losses 
in the Far Eastern war of 1904-05 that Russia’s navy fell to 
a place of comparative insignificance among the world’s prin- 
cipal fleets. 

The essential difference in the contemporary naval drive in 
Russia and those of periods between the deaths of Peter I and of 
Nicholas II, is the fact that the Soviet rulers are endeavouring 
to make the peoples of the U.S.S.R. sea-minded. The recent 
efforts to popularise the study of maritime subjects throughout 
the Soviet Union — ^the great output of seafaring literature, the 
number of nautical lectures and of naval exhibitions — all testify 
to this intention. Much that Stalin himself has said might have 
come from a chapter entitled “Our Future Duty” in Klado’s 
principal work. The Battle of the Sea of Japan. Here the author 
urges his countrymen to study the maritime history of England, 
where “the whole nation very early understood the need and 
importance of sea-power, inasmuch as this is the best guarantee 
for the prosperity of maritime commerce.”^ 

The nature of Stalin’s pronouncements about the necessity of 
Russia obtaining new bases, is in the direct line of, if it does not 
actually derive from, the teaching of Captain Klado. “It suffices 
us to look attentively at the system of English seaports and 
stations spread all over the terrestrial globe,” wrote Klado, “in 
order to convince ourselves that we are in the face of a well- 
thought-out and definitive plan — carried out indeed by various 
individuals and different generations, varying also in the 
development of details, but it is evident that all these men kept 
before them one clearly conceived and firmly established aim.” 

That same aim is one which Stalin and his colleagues are not 
only themselves pursuing, but towards which they are turning 
the minds of their fellow countrymen. The change of Russia 
from a “land animal” to an ampliibious one, is a process rapid 
even for these days. How long may it be before the organ of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, Moscow, can 
point to the validity of its claim — more than doubtful when 
made in 1946 — ^that “in armament and durability our ships 
have proved superior to ships of similar classes produced by 

‘ Naval Wars in the Baltic, 1521-1850. (C. Gilbert-Wood, London, Jgio) ; 
p. 293. 

* The Battle of the Sea of Japan, p. 283-4. 
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capitalist coitnlrics”? Certainly no sceptical attitutU; can l>e 
adopted towards the statement of Vic.tvAthniral Abankin on 
Red Navy Day, 1946, that the Soviet Union “has her interests 
on the sea, and she will always defend them,” and that “ in the 
interests of her security and independence she will continue to 
build up a strong navy and to consolidate her naval power.” 
Progn‘s.s in this direction was accelerated by the second world 
war, which brought Russia within visible distance of achieving 
her old ambition of gaining a free seaboard on all the chief trade 
routes adjacent and near to her territories. This much good the 
war did Russia — it ensured for her a future on the seas such as 
Peter the Great had once pronused his people. 

At the time when that promise was made, more than a 
hundred years were to go before the first railway was laid in 
Russia, so that the importance of the sea for the expansion of 
commerce was the more considerable. But, as George Borodin 
and other Russian writers have pointed out, the sea was not 
Russia’s natural medium, and more than two centuries were to 
pass before she came near the fulfilment of the promise made by 
Peter I. When the railways came, their development was for 
some time directed to making them not only the chief instrument 
of tramsport, but one which need fear no rival in tiie shipping 
industry, particularly in the Far North. This statement must be 
qualified however, by the reference, which will be made in 
more detail later, to the Russian Government’s concessions to 
an English Company founded in 1896 with the object of 
cieveloping a commercial sea route to Siberia. And subsequently 
the Government itstclf became the sponsor of efforts made to 
that end by its own nationals. The fact remains however that 
the rail magnates, fearing rivalry, had succeeded in thwarting 
Admiral Makarov’s plea for the opening of a northern seaway 
to link Archangel with Vladivo.stock, and had pressed instead 
lor the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway to the Far 
East. As few other outlets to the sea had been gained, it was by 
the Trans-Siberian that g^ain firom the south of Russia found 
its way overseas from a Pacific port, once the branch line 
through Manchuria was completal. The use of the sea for trans- 
port from the Far North to the East had been frustrated earlier 
still by the fur trading companies which held monopoly rights 
on the caravan routes from the fur regions of Siberia, (As late as 
1913 Russia’s trade distribution by the northern and eastern 
ports combined was only 8 per cent, of the total, wher^ from 
the southern ports it was 44 cent., and from the Baltic 48 per 
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cent, -a disparity Rmgrral to He lU foutUctl for t)y the sole f.u tor 
of the Arctie climate.) Another reason why Riissia's maritime 
enterprise in the Arctic was nsstricteii as tnucli hy some ot her 
rulers as it was encouraged hy <jthers, was the fear of « ertaiu of 
her ministers that, once it Iteeame known that a Xorth-Rasl 
Passage c{)uld he used as a channel of communication, it w<mkl 
be likely to encourage litreign invasion. 

One more reason must He adiled to the.se just given lor the 
late development of the Northern Sea Route anti that is, the 
Russians themstilvcs. The great Plain which stretches from the 
Baltic to the south of the Urals, and thence aertm Siberia right 
it> the Lena, has determined that the main migrations of the 
Slavs have been riverine and lautlward, ntU maritimtt ones. Ami 
the tnukmk of these peoples has been (a>rrespoudingly ctmtli- 
lioned hy the land, nt>t the oeeaas. Another facltjr wltich has 
helped in the past t<» ke<^p the Russians <H>ntinental-mimied tuts 
been their .subjugation for more than two centuries t<» the 
Mongols people of the plains to svlmtn the .seas were unknown. 
One of the foremost Russian geographers «>f today, N. N, 
Mikhailov, has testified U> the numerically insignificant contri* 
bulions made in the past by his countrymen to the eastwartl 
exploration of the Arctic. Seas. “The northern seas between 
Novaya Zemlya and the Bering Straits, which intimtd.Ttetl 
people because they were i< e-cov<’retl and had never Imen 
mvestigatisl," he says, “were seen only hy ships of extremely 
rare scientific exjHTlitions which were mostly tor<*ign ami not 
Russian.” ‘ 'Hus .statement, however, cannot apply to the inten- 
sive wtirk directed by the Empertir Alexander I, who commis- 
sioned von Wrangell to survey the Siberian coast between the 
Yana and Kolima Rivers, nor can it relate to the encourage- 
ment of exploration given by the Tsarist < Jovernments from tlie 
time of the expedition of Baron 'IVtU, iptw, up to the outbreak of 
the 1914-1918 war. And geographical names such as CSheliuskin, 
I.aptev, Malygin, Litke, and many tjthers, testify to the earlier 
achievements of numerous Russian explorers in the easterly 
sector of the Arctic, though by no means till of their voyages 
wouUl come within the definition of “scieniifii: expeditions”. 
Mikhailov’s assertion regarding the rarity of such maritime ex- 
cursions on the part of the Russians was one which Banm von 
Wrangell had also made in i8ao, when he wrote that “with the 
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precise determinatioas as far as geography and hydrography 
arc concerned”.' It was, as he says,* the scientific researches of 
the English in the region of the Bering Straits, that induced the 
Russian Government to try to learn more about the remote 
parts of their empire, and for this purpose the expedition of the 
Englishman, Joseph Billings, had been commissioned. 

In a chronology of the principal excursions into the Arctic 
from A.D. B70 to 1918, given by Dr. Louis Segal,* we find the 
following lists : British, 59 ; American, 2 1 ; Russian, 1 8 ; Danish, 

1 1 ; Swedish, 9 ; Norwegian, 8 ; Dutch, 5 ; Canadian, 4 ; Ger- 
man, 3; Italian, i; Austrian, i; Icelandic, i; Swiss, i. The 
figures possibly underestimate the outstanding contributions 
made by the Dutch, but they are interesting in showing that 
for over a thousand years the peoples with shores on the Frozen 
Ocean were yet eclipsed in the realms of Arctic adventure by 
the much remoter British. 

Despite however, the land-minded character of her people, 
Rmssia for many centuries in her history has manifested an 
instinctual and also a conscious political urge towards the oceans. 
I’hat urge was thwarted in the Baltic by the Teutonic Knights 
and by the Poles, and in the fourteenth century by the Kingdom 
of Litlmania which, in 1386, after its union with Poland, 
stretched right from Memcl on the Baltic to the territory 
between the mouths of the Dnieper and the Dniester on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Beyond that, to the east, spread the 
Khanate of the Golden Horde which blocked Russia from the 
Cauca.sus and Crimean coasts of the Black Sea, and for long 
restricted her intercourse with Byzantium. But under Peter the 
Great the map of Ruxsia was changed. “The land army has one 
arm,” said that monarch, “but the Government winch possesses 
an army and a fleet, Is a body with two arms.” And it was 
Peter’s efforts to give his empire a navy, that more than any- 
thing else changed the face of Russia. His almost obsessional 
drmg nack Westen drove him to war with Sweden, which then 
ranked a.s a leading naval Power. His victory at Narva in 1 704 
over the armie.s of Charles XH, was a turning jpoint in Russian 
history. Narva, a river-port of strategic value from its position 
on the Narova, had, in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, figured 

' Nmatim qf m Expedition to dte Pokat Sea in the Years i8ao, x8ai, i8as, and 
iBa^ by Ueutenmt now Admiral Ferdinand oon Wrangell : Muyor Edward Sabine. 
(James Madden, 1844). and edtn., p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 474. 

* The Congaest qf the Arctic. (Harrap, 1939) j Appendix, pp. 371-6. 
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prominently in dispalrhes iVotu tlm K.ing of I’okiinl to (,hwm 
Elizabctli. " Iltf Muscovite sovereign," he <otn[>Iiiine(l, "is 
daily augmenting ids power hy the acquisition <»r tdyerts 
imported through Narva, for they import Ity this rout<* not only 
merchandise hut weanous." In the eighteenth eetitury this [«ort 
was a centre of shipbuihling, ami did a considerable export 
trade in timber witli tnereliants from England and the Nether- 
lands, as well as with those of the (Jerman atul Baltic Hanse 
citie's. When Peter raptured Narva he got not only that fortress- 
town hut its port (jf Hungerhorg on the sea coast. His vieUiries 
over the Swedish armies hnmgiit him Karelia and the port of 
Viborg, and so established Russia at the head of the Clull' «tf 
Finland. The acquisition in i;^!!!) of lavonia (eastern Latvi.i) 
gave to Riussia the (}nlf of Riga; and when the pnjvima* of 
Ingria (between St. Fetersburg aiui Novgoroti) passetl to the 
'I’sar, his empire now extended westwartl as far as Oesel Island 
in the Baltic. 'I’he conservation of his fleet t<» mainttiin his hard- 
won position on that sea, was thereafter the task to whk h 
Russia\s remarkable, shrewtl, and eccentric ruler applied him- 
self with untlefleeted zeal. 

Catherine the Great, who ruled Russiti from I 7 li '4 to tyqb, 
r.ontinued the seaward drive of Ihiter the Great, anti in that 
last year of her reign her aequisititm of the duchy of Gourland 
increased Russia’s Baltic littortil l»y the addition of territory 
from Riga to Memel. From Gsitherine’s acccssitm till twelve 
yeans before her tUsuh, Russia wsts engaged in warring for jws- 
scssion of the Crimea ‘territory which the I’artars held under 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire. In 1777 General Buvttrtw 
defeated the I'artars, ;md in 178^ the Crimea finally {m»ed 
into the Empire of the 'Ernrs. But Russia’s iH«ition on the Black 
Sea was to be seriously threatened from another direction ; leas 
thw a century kter she was at war with Great Britain in tlic 
Crimea, while in tlte Mediterranean as on the Persian Gulf, her 
seaward ambitions were thwarted by the same western oeeantc 
Power. The recovery of Russia's Black Hea Fleet after tlie 
Crimean War, and its later growth under the Five-Year Flans, 
forms the subject of another chapter in this b(K)k, but here it 
may be said that the real test of that flettt has not yet come. 1‘he 
possibilities of such a test invite speculation, .as, for instance, 

a future westward movement of Asiatic peoples such as once 

brought the Mongoliims into Europe. In the days of the Tartar 
invasion of the Crimea there waw no Black Sea Hcet to meet 
that menace from the cast. Today whether the threat be from east 
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or west, the Soviet Union aims at making the Black Sea a power- 
ful zone for the defence of her frontiers in southern Europe. It is 
also her intention to gain Mediterranean bases for that fleet, 
until she eventually creates a squadron for the Middle Sea. 
“For centuries the destinies of the civilised world had seemed 
to turn about the Mediterranean. Each Power that had in its 
time dominated the main line of history had been a maritime 
Power.” ‘ The truth of this statement by a great English naval 
historian. Sir Julian Corbett, has been apparent to the rulers of 
contemjjorary Russia no less than to .such of their predecessors 
as Peter I, Catherine II, and Alexander I. 

On the Pacific seaboard, Russia’s development of her position 
has been one comparatively recent in her history, owing to lack 
of communications acros.s Siberia. Until the Trans-Siberian 
Railway was constructed there was practically no direct route 
from west to east, ff the rivers of that region had flowed west- 
east instead of south-north, the Russian settlements on the 
Pacific seaboard would have been larger and more easily 
accomp}i.shed. A scarcity of ships retarded the transport of 
colonists to the Far East in the days when the long Cape route 
had to be used, and even when the Suez Canal was opened. The 
laying of the Trans-Siberian meant the linking of the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. Russia had bemn looking to the cast, however, 
as early as the days of Ivan IV, and during the seventeenth 
century the Slav colonists after fighting their way through 
Siberia, had reached the Pacifilc. The shrewd and strong-wiled 
Clolovin, Voivod of Yakutsk, had backed the adventurous ata- 
man Vasili Poyarkov, who ploughed his way from the Lena to 
the Amur in search of fabled wealth of grain, and in 1643 had 
.struck the sea in his trail down the Amur. From Yakutsk he had 
set sail in his birch-frame boat of deenskins and sailed up the 
Lena, forced to use paddles in wet weather j braving the rapids 
of the Aldan he had left that river to trek across the Stanovoy 
mountains of eastern Siberia. These he and his fellow Cossacks 
had to cross on skis, dragging their equipment on hand sledges 
over the heights until they descended oy the river Seya, a tribu- 
tary of die Amur. Of the twenty-five men whom he sent thence 
to explore the Sungari, all but two were murdered by natives. 
Poyarkov finally reached the mouth of the Amur river, and he is 
the first recorded Russian to have done this. The following 
spring he had sailed to Okhotsk, and by the time he returned to 

‘ England m th Mediterranean, (Longmans, CJreen & Go., 1917, 

and edition) ; Vol. I, p. 4. With acknowledgments to Lady Corbett. 
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Yakutsk this fearless lumter luul Vfnaj'cil .{.ctou miles. ‘ hive 
years later the Cossack chieffain Yerofei Kliah.uov .uul a hand 
of hunters, crossed the Yakutsk territory itr search of a sheui 
route to the Amur, slaughtering the “n.iuriaus" east <tr Lake 
Baikal, plundering their villages and leaving such <ieM»Iatiott 
behind them that the cry "the Cossat ks are coming'' would lor 
years to come ensure a cleariUU'e of the countrsside td' all 
inhabitiuits. 

On the Upper Amur the Cossacks were well established by 
1682, and further east their choice of Alhazin as their chief li*rti« 
fled settlement prov<*d a stnuwl one, that place be-coming the 
base for their expansion to the l*a<-ific seaboard, and one whi* l» 
they kept till the ilbfated Treaty of Nerchinsk, thllp. The Ids* 
torian Miiller, writing in 1741, stressed how desiralde it wmihl 
be to gain the right of free navigatitm on the river, smd to nse 
this for sending supplies to the Russian settlements on Kam- 
chatka; later the (hivernor of Siberia hatl rlrawn np plans fin- 
provisioning in this way the Rnssiati settlers on the Ihu ific, 
coast. 

In their kochi (light sailing boats), ttntiamued by raging rivers 
and the Arctic climate, intrepid hunters continueti to ptish 
across Siberia eastwards in search <)f furs ami of the ivory tusks 
of frozen mammoths, 'flu^ tidvsinces eastwanl made after 
Bering’s lime by tratling expeditions fiuetl out by men bants of 
Yakutsk, have been unf«»rgettably tiesc-rihed in (loxe’.s Afmmi qf 
the Russian Dhcmrm between Asia andAmtm, puhlislted in 1 780. 
His chronicle tells how the merchants, bantling together sts 
small trading ctnnpanies, sent cordage jind sails from Yakutsk 
to Oldtotsk for the building of their httats known as skiliki 
from the use of .stitefied thongs for binding together the planks. 
In these days when the question “Private enterprise or State- 
planned economy?” is a major one still in many eoimtries, it is 
interesting to find Coxe churning that “within a period tjf ten 
years, more important discoveries wt-re made by these itulivi- 
duals, at their own private cost, than luid Iwen hitherto efiected 
by all the expensive efforts of the crown.” 

But by the time the dominions of the I'sar stretched across the 

* Sec I’lhiec I.«banov-R«tov»ky’s account «>f l»oy.irkov ’8 voyage, in 
Jtmia end Asia. (The Macmillan (totnuany, New York, 1033) ; «. ny. 
Reference by parmistion of the Publisher*. 

A detailed h&tow of the Amur and of the pre-Poyarkov attempt* to reach 
that river will ^ found in La Fltum Amm, by C. dc Sabir, (fieorg Kugel- 
mann, Park, 1861.) 




ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET NIKOLAI G. KUZNETSOV 

Ajpk>inted Navy Clommiroar in I939» acid th® ®8® of was 
the youngest supreme naval chief in the world. Under him, par- 
ticular regard has been paid to the Far Eastern Flotilla whose 
augmentation commenced in 1939. 

*ej 
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North Pacific, the story of the Russian trader and trapper on the 
north-west coast of America might have been a very different 
one if these promjfscMeniy or early speculators in seal skins and 
otter pelts, had not persuaded certain of the most skilled sea- 
farers in the world to join in their ventures on a profit-sharing 
basis. From the Aleutian Islands came natives in their baidarkas 
• • "-ranocs made of walrus and seal skin stretched over a frame of 
light wood or whalebone, and having joints lashed with thongs 
of hidc'.^ Paddling such craft, in some cases no larger than the 
kayak of the Fskimo, the Aleuts for hundreds of miles pursued 
the sea otter, seal, and black whale along the coasts of Alaska, 
and in and out of the maze of their own fog-shrouded 
islands. 

From the days of the promyschlmi who derived much of their 
profits from the skill of these Aleutian Lslanders, and from the 
days of tim Cossack adventurers, begins the divided cast-west 
outlook which has dominated so many chapters of Russian his- 
tory. Indications are, that in the future the ca.stward orienta- 
tion will be stronger than the western. Today the maritime 
position of Russia m the Far East is a factor whose importance 
will be very high in the emergence of new economic and social 
forces around the A-sian Pacific seaboard. Even in the second 
world conflict, although the Soviet fleet was not called upon to 
undertake any major operations in the Pacific, the fact that 
Rassia hutl, in the Far East, a fleet in being (though numerically 
very small, and comprised mainly of submarines) was not 
without its effect upon the ocean war in that area of the 
globe. In this sense the Russian fleet was a recognised factor 
in the struggle at sea. 

The expansion of the U.S.S.R.’s navy in the Pacific from one 
purely defensive to one whose long-cruising submarines provide 
It with c)ffensive power, is one of the most remarkable dcvelop- 
mcnt.s in the recent history of Russian maritime enterprise. (It is 
in under-water craft, not in surface-ships, that the future Rus- 
sian navy must be looked for.) The Soviet Union has frontiers 
which total 60,000 kms. in length, and three-fourths of this is 
sea-washed. The realisation of the implications of this^ — ^that 
Ru-ssia must be strong at sea — though it is a recent realisation, 
has been responsible for an cm ansion of her navies; and of her 
four fleets, the Baltic, Black Sea, Northern, and Far Eastern, 
none hits shown a more speedy advance than the last. Adnxiral 
Kttznetsov, Navy Commissar, has stated that even up till five 
years before the outbreak of the second world war (at the very 

Mt.U.R, — J{ 
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time -when Japan had just tlenounml the Wiishinglcni I'rcaty 
limitations on her own navy) the Soviet Far Eastern Fleet con* 
sisted of only one tvarship a submarine. Fr(HU that solitary 
ship the Russian Pacific Fleet has grown, till today the hum- 
ming shipyards of Nikolaievsk are building yesseds whose 
numbers point to a progressive .sea-eonseiou.sn<’.ss. 'Flic Ru.ssians. 
who arc living in the ptvst :us well as the future, recalling their 
heroes of other centuries, are remembering that they once had 
a record of exploration in the Pacific, which, though marketlly 
eclipsed by those of the leading maritime nations, and lasting 
for a time comparatively short in the annals of seafaring, was 
yet a gratifying record. Thsit peritKl might not have been such 
a brief one Imt for the priority given to the development of rail- 
way.s when these came to Rimia. 

The first three decades of the nineteenth century stiw an 
almost phenomenal wave of Russian maritimit enterprise in the 
Pacific, north and south, for reasons (us we shall later see) partly 
connected with the Rimian-Ameri<“an Fur Clompany, partly 
with the desire of successive Imperial governments to open up 
trade with Japan. From the Bering Strait to Antaretiea Kus.sian 
mariners ploughed the waters of tlie Paeifu'. In the encourage- 
ment of long-distance navigation Alexander I wa.s aheaul of 
many of his naval staff. 'I’he 'Fstir saw the necessity of his seamen 
learning this art, as the eastern outposts of his empire were 
dependent on supplies from his dominions in the. west (except 
for those brought in the, Rtissian-Ameriean (lompjiny's ships 
from Ala,ska.) There wits then no North-East Passage, and so 
the. Russian vessels had to sail from the Baltic to the Far East 
via the Gape. The captains of tliese early expetlitituis were in 
nearly every ca.se men who luul served I'or a time with the 
English navy, and so were not unfamiliar with Iting cruises, 
Between 1803 and 1849, .says M. A. Sergeyev,* tliere were 
thirty-six Russian voyages round the world. The first of these 
wa.s the joint one undertaken by Gaptain Krusenstern in the 
Madezhda and Gaptain Lysiansky in the jVeoa. Accounts of 
their expedition have been given by each of those commanders, 
and have been enriched by the publication in 1944® of tlie diary 
of N. I, Korobyzin, a clerk of the Russian-Amencan Company, 


by M. A. Seigeyev and translated by Brnst and Mira I«ier. {ilutchl«»n, 
*S)45) ; P< XV. 

• RiMwian (All-Unloii) (kographieal Society. Edited by A. 1. Andreyev, 
Acaiimty of Socncei, Mtwcow and Ix^ningrad. 
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who sailed on that voyage. And absorbing narratives they arc, 
with their colourful descriptions of native life in the South Seas, 
in particular of Nukahiwa in the Washington Group (though 
much of their information there was gathered from an English 
sailor Roberts, living on the island.) 

The first thorough-going investigation of the Northern 
Kuriles and of the Strait of Korea was the work of Krusenstern, 
but his ethnographical and social studies of islanders in the 
Washington and Sandwich groups have earned for him recogni- 
tion equal to that derived from his work in oceanography. It is 
but fair however, to jwint out that his entire scientific staff were 
Germans, and his chief officers, though Russian-born, show 
a high percentage of German names ; Krusenstern himself was, 
like Bellingshausen the Antarctic navigator, of German Baltic 
origin. The nautical instruments used in his expedition were 
obtained in England. When Krusenstern made his first voyage 
round the world, his country was still young in the art of sea- 
faring, for when his ship crossed the Equator it was the first 
Russian one to do so. “iJp to this time, Russian ships had not 
been farther than the Tropic of Cancer.”* Nor had the crew of 
Lysiansky’s Mva ever seen a shark till that voyage, and the 
incompetcncy of the naval officers sent out from St. Petersburg 
to Alasska in the early days of the Russian-Amcrican Fur Com- 
pany had drawn contemptuous remarks from the great 
Governor, Alexander Baranov (who was visited by the Mva). 
Up till that time — if we except the merchant adventurers who 
ploughed the North Pacific in unscaworthy ships in pursuit of 
the seal and the otter— the Russians, partly because they lacked 
overseas bases, had never, elsewhere than in the Arctic, dis- 
played the maritime enterprise of the English, Dutch, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, or French. Until the time of Krusenstern and 
his contemporaries Russia was still a land-minded sub-continent. 

'Die Pacific discoveries of Lieut. Kotzebue rank with those of 
Krusenstern and Lvitiansky in the annals of Russian seafaring. 
When Kotzebue sailed north in 1815, the question of the rela- 
tion of the Siberian and American mainlands was still undeter- 
mined. “Arc Asia and America separated? And is the sea into 
which you penetrate through Bcering’s Strait to the north the 
great Icy Sea itself? Or is this basin a Bay of the Southern 
Ocean, bounded and surrounded by the coasts of the two uniting 

* See also N. Nozikov, Rmsim Vqyagts Round the World. Edited by M. A. 
Sergeyev and translated by Ernst and Mira Lesser. (Hutchinson, 1945) ; 
p.xv. 
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quarters of the globe in the north?” wrote the naturalist* (»f 
that expedition. And when Kotzebue hini.self, sailing in the 
Rurik in search of the North-East Passage, reached the hay on 
the American coast later to he eallecl Kot/.ehue Hound, he 
believed at first that he had ended the search «»f centuries by 
finding a way to the Arctic Hea. He wa.s to learn later that it wa.s 
only an inlet of the great Frozen Ocean. It wa.s possible tiir the 
Russian Government, he beltevetl, ti> e,stablish settlements along 
the coast of the Bering Strait northwards, in mttch the same way 
as Hmlscju's Bay Company hud done along the sl»>re.s of their 
own territory. In his introduction to Kot/ehue’s Inwik, Krusen- 
stern mentions as among the tUseoverles yet to Im mjule, the 
ncutlwrrn cojwt of the Hea of Okhotsk with its vjwt frozen buys, 
and the greater part of Kanicluitka. I'he possibilities of tl«e 
latter suggested, as Krusenstern ptnnted out, that this peninsula 
might be of considerable influence for the expansion of Russian 
trade. 

But it wa.s from the more .southerly latitudes that Kotzebue’s 
chief claim to distinction derives. He had instruetioas to make 
particular inve.stigation of the islands di,seovered by the Dutch 
m the seventeenth and early eighteenth centtiries, notably those 
found by Jacob Roggeween.* 'I'he .small .size of his ship enubletl 
him to do this satisfactorily. Rurtk'.s Chain has been so tiumed 
after his vessel, though fjossibly the eastern part of these 
islands wa.s seen by Cook from Ins thirtl island of the Palliser 
Group. The Krusemtern lsland.s, tliscovered by Kotzebue, were 
named by him in honour of his maritime predecessor ami com- 
patriot. On hi.s way from the Sandwich Islands tf> the Radack 
Group_ Kotzebue discovered New Year’s island : at Guam he 
found in La Calderona a place of .safe harbtHirage, and earned 
the thanks of succeeding marinens by charting it. 'Fhe Roman- 
zov and the Kutusev Groups, and the true longitude of Christ- 
mas Island were also his diseoveries: I'ahiti was surveyed by 
him, and he gave a more detailetl descrijuion ttf the Coral 
Islands than any whteh then existed. But it is prineipally for his 
interest in the life and customs of tlie Houth Hea Islanders that 
the Voyage of Dismmy, compiled l>y his naturalist, makes 
enthralling reading. Nearly all these nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian voyagers show an intense interest in etlmography-" 

* L. G. A. (Jliamisiio de Bonemirt, A Vis>om of into tfu South Sta 

ik. Hunt, Rees, Orme and Brown, iSai) ; 

Vol. iH, p. agj. 

* Discoverer of Baiter Iiltnd. 
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a characteristic too of modern Russian pioneers among such 
Arctic littoral peoples as the Ghukchis and Yakuts. De Bon- 
court, the naturalist of Kotzebue’s expedition, has left accounts 
almost^ us iuU;resting as those of the better-known Langsdorf, 
and of St<dlcr (who accompanied Bering.) Sadly he observed 
that the <mcc-famcd maritime knowledge and skill of the 
island<u\s of Guam had gone ; the natives had ceased to be cither 
sailors or swimmers. Readers of his work will remember de 
Boncourt’s description of a South Sea Islander whom Kotzebue 
took to fog-ridden Unalaska, and who expressed surprise at 
finding no coconuts or bread-fruit there. More forcibly did the 
tropical visitor cxpre,ss his dislike of the underground life of the 
Aleuts, and asked if the citizens of St. Petersburg lived in that 
way too. Not only did Kotzebue take a naturalist on his expedi- 
tion, but he also had the services of the famous painter, Ludovic 
Ghoris, whose beautiful drawings of South Sea Islanders and of 
North American Indians give a wealth of detail illustrating the 
social life of these peoples. 

Admiral Litkc and Captain Golovnin are the names of more 
Russian pioneers in Pacific exploration in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and reference to their work will be made later. Other 
names such as the Rus.sky and Predpriaty Groups in the South 
Pacific, and the Bellingshausen Sea called after the explorer who 
di-scoverod territories in Antarctica which he named Alexander I 
and Peter I I.and-~show the activities of mariners from the 
Isar’s dominions at that time. It was not to be wondered at 
that such penetration of Pacific areas on the part of an aspiring 
land Power, was viewed with disfavour by the United States. 
American interest in Pacific trading had heightened ever since 
the first Boston brigs had crossed the ocean from the Alaskan 
]^ort of Sitka to Canton, after New England merchants had 
foimd th<!y could trade Alaskan furs with the Chinese. Round 
the Horn had sailed others of these adventurous traders, bring- 
ing in the course of their passage firearms to the Sandwich 
Lslandcr.s and taking from them sandalwood, which they shipped 
to Canton. In the Chinese markets the Americans undersold the 
Rtmians not only in the; furs which they brought from Sitka, but 
in those which their Salem ships carried from Oregon. (The 
American motive for the later treaties of 1846 which ended the 
dispute witli Britain over the rivalry for Puget Sound and its 
control of the eastern Pacific, was the desire to gain a monopoly 
of the fur trade with China. These treaties had established 
America’s right to California and Oregon, all the Columbia 
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Valley and the harbours of Puget Strait, while Britain was 
confirmed in possession of Vancouver Islaiul.) 

The round-the-world voyages in i8o;j-iho() of the Russian 
ship Nadezhda and her consort the JVem were, as we have said, 
part of the maritime policy of Alexander I, who was anxious not 
only to ensure a regular s«-a service from the wi'st to his outposts 
in the Far East and on the Ameru’an mainland, but to extend 
Russia's trade in the i*acific areas. The failure of the Russians to 
<‘.stablish commercial relations with Japan when Ambassador 
Rezanov voyaged in the Nadtzhda to the, court of that country, 
had made the'I sar the more anxious to promote tratle with C Ihina, 
and the Madfzhda and the Mfva a.s mirt of their mercantile mis- 
sion had brought furs to Clanton. The news ttf this was received 
unfavourably by the, American CJovernment, wlu* .saw in it 
anothtT sign of a coming clash of interests in the Paeific. A crisis 
wtui averted however by a Clonvention between the Unitt*d 
States ami Russia in 1824, tie, fining their relations in the Pacifit; 
and on the north-west coast of AnuTita. Reciproral Ireedom of 
navigation and of fishing was guaranteed, and the (lonvcntitm 
was strengthened eight years lattT by a treaty of ctmimerce and 
navigation. None the less the Nantucket whalers were fretmently 
cngagtxl indisputes with Ru.ssian pelagic .seal-hunting vessels, and 
thcBahimorcclipptTsracingforthcClliinateatrademadcnoiiccret 
of their desire to keep the 'fsar’s shijis out tif (Ihinww; seaports, 

Russian vessels were by that time feeling their way over fresh 
tracks across the ocean, gtiining by their new departure into 
pelagic whaling a c'loscr knowletlge of the Paeifie than the trad- 
ing exploits of the Russian-Atneriean Fur (lompany had 
brought them, 'f’he profits made by other whalers hat! led tt> the 
formation of the Russia-Finiaml Whaling (lompany, who sent 
t»ut the Smmi, 'Vmko and Anjm ; their work in the Sea < 4 '(.)khi»t»k 
and clst'where, however, was of but short tluration, being eiuletl 
by the (Jrimean War. But in the North Paeific the Russian- 
Americati Fur Company increasetl in stature ami profits. From 
the seal rookeries at tint Pribylov Islamls the market became m 
overstocked that it tlitl not pay to ssdl with skins as cargo, so 
hundreds of thousands of them were thrown bm k into the sea. 
It has been estimatetl that in one year two million seal* were 
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advantages derived by these Russian traders from their posts 
in the far North-West, had made Hudson’s Bay Company 
anxious to establish a post alx>ve the Russian boundary on the 


HONDIUS HIS MAP OF RUSSIA 

(about 1620) 

{Reprodtteid by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum) 

From Purchas His Pilgrimes,Th.ird Part, edition of 1625. (Note: 
The map, which is paged in Purchas as “200”, lies actually 
between pages 219 and 221.) 

The map is undated, but it was probably executed about 
1620. It is one of the few of its period which show in some de- 
tail on the same plate both the Murman Sea and the Gulf of 
Ob. Little advancement in the cartography of those regions 
was made by the Western nations between the time of the early 
seventeenth-century Arctic voyages of the Dutch and English 
whalers and the expedition of Captain John Wood in 1676, for 
it was in 1620 — the probable date of the Hondius map — that 
the Emperor Michael Feodorovitch interdicted Arctic naviga- 
tion to foreigners. Hence the Hondius Map was of particular 
interest for half a century. 
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Stikine River, To prevent this the Russians set up a hlurklumse 
on the mouth of that river near Fort Wrangell. I'he vvatershetl 
of the Stikine nearly caused some fighting hetwren tliulsoifs 
Bay and the Russian-American Companies, hut in a settle- 
ment was reached when the English company secured a ten- 
years’ lease of the shore-line from Portland Clanal tti Mount 
Fairweather. 

‘‘Politics should be studied with large maps,” said I^rd 
Salisbury. To few regions is this truth more applicable than tt* 
the north-west coast of America, where events today have lieen 
determined not only by the territorial and maritime rivalries in 
the past of three great mercantile organisations the Russian- 
American Fur Clompany, Hudson’s Bay Comnany, and the 
Boston Marine Society, but by the geographical factors which 
affected the policies of the respective Governments towards 
these organisations. That period of adventurous expansion 
moves like a tapestried pageant, whose colours are lieightened 
by contrast witn the sombre scenery of the White North. For 
those who read Russian, that period will be incomplete without 
a study of Tikhmenev’s vividly detailed history of the Russian- 
American Gompanyd In it we shall read that tale of wonder* the 
story of Alexander Baranov, Governor of Alaska, whose portrait 
magnetises the reader on opening that book. There we may try 
and unravel the tortuous ma^se of Agreements which led up to 
the Anglo-Russian boundary convention of 1B25, only to be 
queried later, aller the Americans had purchased Alaska from 
the Russians, (The discovery of gold in the Klondike district, 
and the claims made by Canadians to ports on the Lynn Ganal 
and the Yukon River, made urgent a nnal interpretation of the 
boundaiy question as between the United States and Britain, 
and m in 1903 a tribunal met to deal witli the mailer. Its 
decision was that the 1825 treaty had given to Rus.sia the shorr- 
line from the head of the Portland Canal to Mt. St. Eilias, and to 
Britain had been awarded Pearae and Wales Lslands at the 
entrance to the Portland Channel. In effect, America, by her 
acquisition of the territory formerly Russian, was now estab- 
lished in her title as mistress of the North Pacific seaboard in the 
western hemisphere.) 

From Kodiak Island, Alaska, to Fort Ross in CmUfornia, 
Russia’s overseas possessions in the days of the Rusiian-Amcrican 
Fur CoMany had ranged down the Pacific shores of the United 
States. To find the Russians established so far south, and at 

* Mc» 0 pmmoe o 09 ^eNm P&cmikfiQ-AMipUKmtcKeil KGMtmmu* 
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point which appeared to menace San Francisco Harbour, 
dismayed the Spanish colonists of Mexico and Nueva California. 
At that time the Spaniards were powerless to resist the depreda- 
tions of the Russian otter-hunters, and Ludovic Ghoris, the 
artist who accompanied Kotzebue’s expedition, estimating in 
1 8 1 6 the number of otters wliich the Russians were obtaining 
yearly from the waters round Fort Ross, stated that they were 
fast exterminating the animalP An open clash did come a little 
later between the Slav and Spanish settlers when the Ilmen 
sailed with supplies to Fort Ross, and was attacked by the 
Spaniards. The Russian captain, Tarakanov, was taken pri- 
soner, and sent to Sta, Barbara prison. In the eyes of the Span- 
ish seamen the Ilmen was nothing more than a raiding vessel 
But not till 1823 Sonoma did the Spaniards succeed in 
checking the Russian drive southwards; after that no further 
penetration on the part of the Slav colonists was possible. Less 
than twenty years later the Russians had abandoned their 
settlement at Fort Ross altogether, selling it to Gapt. John 
Sutter of the North-West Company. (To that Company there 
passed also the establishments and property of the John Jacob 
Astor’s Pacific Fur Company which had kept the Russian 
settlers supplied with primary necessities.) 

After the sale of Alaska in 1 867 , when Russia lost her interests 
in the North Pacific, *fthe Colossus of the North” turned south, 
and eventually succeeded not only in gaining a twenty-five-year 
lease of the warm-water base of Port Arthur and the commercial 
port of Talienwan, but of the whole Peninsula of Liao-tung, 
which runs out for 120 miles between the Bay of Korea and the 
eastern part of the Gulf of Pechili, America did not intend that 
Russian ambitions should be fulfilled beyond that. In the crisis 
before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, the American 
Government’s attitude showed that it was not in the interests of 
the United States that Russia should increase her strength, or 
even“~in Manchuria— “Consolidate, her position in the Far East. 
So President Theodore Roosevelt had sent a Note to France and 
Germany informing those Powers that if they entered the com- 
ing war in support of Russia, America would go to the aid of 
Japan, 

It was Russia’s encroachment on Korea, bringing her farther 
south on the Sea of Japan, and her drive from the Liao-tung 
Peninsula to the Yellow Sea, that chiefly alarmed Japan. 

^ PtUor 0 sgue auhur du Monde, (Flrmin Didot, Paris, ifiaa) ; pt. Ill, 
P* 7- 
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Russia now possessed the best parts the ManehurLui coast™ 
lands, and a sea war between the two Powers appeared to the*^ 
rest of the world an inevitability* ddie suljsfHpunit yic'tory of 
Japan over the Russian fleet at Tshushima, halted^ for a l<5ng 
time this expansion of Russia in the western Paeilit*, But the 
defeat ofjapan in llicsecond world war has reversed that ptisilioii. 

Until the, advent of the atoiuit** luanb it was at sea that Japan 
could be broken most easily, heeaust* liev liU* lines cross the sea. 
Of tlie two most vital of lliese, one eoneerns Russia closely : 
crossing the Yellow Hea fnan Ohina, it brtnight Japan the ujal 
and strategic ores of Manclmria. 1110 second vital sea line for 
the Japanese is the one that crosses the South China Sea, which 
brought oil from the Netherlands East Indies and rubber from 
Malaya. P'or cutting these sc‘a lanes in the event of any future 
conflict with Japan, the bases on Russia's Far Eastern seabtjard 
along the shores of her Primtjrsk Territory are ptUtuitially of 
tile greatest value, “We regard the Far Eastern 'IVrriti»ry m 
a mighty outpcjst of Soviet power in the Etist which inuHt be 
strengthened m every way," declared M. Molottw in at 
the 1 8th Congress of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.E. 
Though the Japaneses armed forces were rendered impotent by 
the Allies, fallowing their defeat of Japan, Russia will never rule 
out the possibility of a renewed attack directed from that 
country, and whatever the weapons to come, the Soviet Union 
continues to cleveh)p as naval and air bases such jdaces m 
Vladivostock, Khabarovsk, and Komsomolsk (on the Amur 
River), Alcxandrovsk and Nikolaicvsk (on the CulftT Tartary k 
Okha ^on Sakhalin Island), Pctrc^pavlovsk (on Kamclialka), 
and Gijshiga (near the northern extremity of the Sea of 
Okliotsk.) On all four sides of tlmt enclosed Sea of Okliotik, 
Russia has now been made secure by her acquisition of the 
Kuriles and of the southern part of Sakhalin Island. In addition 
to their use in any war of the future, Rus.siids bases ntjrth of 
Clzhiga and Olyiitorskoye are important because they arc the 
guanlposts of her shortcHt sea communications with America. 
The Pacific route from Vkdivostock to San Francisco via Yoko* 
hama is aptjroximately 6,apo miles, but from Anadir on tlio 
Gulf of that name to Nome in Alaska Is but 500 sea miles, 
yiadivostockis not by nature an open port; even with the use 
of ice-breakers it has until recent times been ice-bound for an 
average of three months in the year, and it has a further dis- 
advance in its position on the Sea of Japan— a sea which is 
practicpily an enclosed one, Hence, as the last war showed, 
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Vladivostock can become virtually isolated ; as a port for the 
reception of supplies from America it could be used very little 
from the time that Power became engaged in the struggle at 
sea with Japan. It was surely a strange situation which deter- 
mined that though Russia owned half the Asian continent, she 
could not, till recently, send a single ship, naval or mercantile, 
from one of her own Asiatic ports in the winter months. The 
value of Port Arthur as a warm- water port (which, by the terms 
of the Russo-Chinese Treaty, 1945, Russia acquired jointly 
with China for use as a naval base) is thus of the highest order 
to the future sea strategy of the Soviet Union. More than a 
hundred years ago the U.S. Secretary of State, Van Buren, 
noting the naval facilities which advances in the Far East had 
brought to the Russians, predicted that these must in time “give 
them a preponderance in the naval concerns of the world’ 
Van Buren had not foreseen the emergence of fus own country 
as the mightiest naval Power in history, but no one would be 
rash enough to deny the possibility of ultimate fulfilment of his 
prophecy. 

The greatest naval writer that America has yet produced— 
Admirsd Mahan— drew attention to the inevitability of Russia’s 
maritime expansion, by pointing out that as only relatively 
small areas of Russia did at that time benefit from seaborne 
commerce, that country was bound to extend her seaboard and 
develop in a maritime direction. The more territory Russia 
acquires, the more the diversity of her products increases, and 
the more imperative becomes her need for warm-water ports 
and an expanding mercantile marine to reach overseas markets 
(e.g. for me sale of her cotton from Central Asia.) It is just 
because they are primarily landsmen, knowing little of the limits 
imposed by the sea, that the Russians are capable of infinite 
experimentation. 

With their sea lanes in the Pacific we will deal in a later part 
of this book : it is sufficient here to say that they arc now directly 
connected with their Northern Route, owing to the work of 
icebreakers in the Bering Strait, and of meteorological observa- 
tions on the peninsulas of Kamchatka and Chukotsk. A most 
significant development in this direction is the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s intention to construct a canal tl^ough a promontory of 
north-east Siberia into the North Pacific. This could change 
the normal westward flow of the ice and reduce by a small 
extent the ice of the eastern Polar Seas. 

1 MS. U.S. Minister’s Instructions, XIII, No. la, 16 June, 1830. 
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“Our destiny lies in the East “ said Lenin. But only wkm the 
western ambitions of Peter the Great were attained by Stalin as 
a result of the last war, could the words of Lenin beeoitic clear 
to all. From the days when the Muscovites drove the Poles back 
from the banks of the Dnieper, Russia has, at intervals, enlarged 
her territory by the absorption of parts of Poland. Both the 
Russo-German Pact of 1939, atid the Potsdam Agreement of 
1045, in their arrangements for the partition of Poland, ad- 
vanced Russia along the course dictated by her Dmng nark 
WesUn. The break-up of the Ciennim State as a residt of W<uk! 
War II, brought the Slavs still furllier across the great plain of 
Northern Europe. The end of the German dreams of Bailie 
domination had come with the defeat of the l‘hird Reich, and 
the political vicU)rie.s of Stalin ensured ft)r Ids etiuniry a position 
of primacy on that sea when, iiaving already ineorptuated the 
coasts of the Baltic States in the U.S.S.R., he secured Koenigs- 
berg for the Soviet Union. Russia could now hmk east without 
fear that Ixcr western shores were imperilled. Blie has become 
the greatest Power on the Baltic, and her coastline ha.i been 
brought farther south than it has ever been since General 
Fermofs short-termed capture of Koenigsherg $md Elbing 
during the vSeven Years War.^ In 175B Fermor's Russian troops 
had taken those Prussian ports from Frederick the Great, but 
they were soon recovered by German forces at the decisive battle 
of Korndorf. 

Russia’s new dominance of the Baltic means that she will 
suffer less from that divided outlook which has characterked her 
history. Security and the opportunity for expansion in the west 
means that the U.S.S.R. can turn with undivided energies to 
the realisation of her destiny in the east. Writing fifly years ago 
a Russian historian made this significant statement j “For the 
future lustory of the world, the conquest of Siberia will be more 
important than most of the modern history of European 
Russia.’** The demographic centre of Russia has sliifled in the 
former direction witmn the last thirty yews, and more than one 
Soviet scientist has predicted that Omsk in Siberia will become 
that centre, That eastward orientation is an ancient one, as we 
shall see when recalling the Cossack migrations to the Yenesei 
and the Lena, the Pacific advances made by Muraviev, and 

X It is toie, however, that the Byorussi who inhabited the coastal regions 
of Prussia in die tenth century were a Slav people, 

* Vladimir, Russia on th« Pai^s, (Samj^on l^aw, Marston, *8^) i 
Introd, p, vi. 
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when realising how the building of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and its extension through Manchuria to Pori Arthur under Tsar 
Nicholas II, was actuated by Russians historic urge to the ocean» 

The most easterly point of the. U.S.S.R. lies on the Bering 
Strait, and that is the passage that leads to the world of the 
future. The narrow channel between the two desolate fog- 
shrouded islands of Nunabook and Iganalookri leads to the 
north of Siberia, a land of the future. Polar air routes bring 
Alaska and Siberia into the forefront of the picture of tomor- 
row's world. It is sufficient here to recall these facts mentioned 
earlier: two continental land masses face each other acros.s 
a strip of water le.ss than sixty miles wide. Part of one land 
mass, Siberia, is potentially one of the richest areas in the 
world ; vis- 4 -vis that territory is a chain of radar stations sited 
on land once owned by Russia— for before its purchase by the 
United States, Alaska and the coastline to a point less than sixty 
miles nor til of San Francisco were part of tlic Russian Empire, 
A key position is occupied by St. Lawrence Island, which, 
though It lies nearer to Asia than to America,® was acquired by 
the latter Power when she took Alaska. It is the largest island 
between the Aleutians and the Bering Strait. 

The area of that Strait is a ^rand junction of the world^s chief 
skyways : its importance is high and its future unpredictable. 
Yet the voice of the well-known American strategist, Brigadier- 
General W. B. Mitchell, was a lone one when in 1929 he asserted 
that Alaska was the most central place in the world for aircraft. 
^‘Alaska,** lie also said, the key-point of the Pacific Ocean ; 
it almost touches Asia.** Outside the United States proper, 
Alaska was the vital point of protection against Asia. there 
is an attack on this country it will not be against the Panama 
Canal : the enemy will come right here from Alaska, I therefore 

^ The names in the native Eskimo tOMue, of the Krusenstera and 
Ratmanov Islands in the Diomede Group. The existence of the latter was 
known to natives on the Chukchi P«mimuk at least by 1711, as in that 
year a Russian, Popov, trading among these tribes, brought back from them 
vague accounts of the Diomeaa. The actual discovery of the archipelago is 
generally credited to Bering, who named it after the saint on whose day the 
islands were found. The international date-line passes between the Big and 
Litde Diomede Islands, so that the natives sometimes refer to the former 
(Russian) m ^‘Tomorrow*' and to the latter (American) m ^Today”. As 
neither of the islands have natural harbours they are unsuitable for naval 
bases, but by 1043 the Russians had established a scientific stadon on the 
Big Dbmede. 

* St. Lawrence Idand is only 40 miles from the Siberian coast, but 1 18 
from the nearat mainland point of Alaska, 
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think that Alaska is the most important strategic «irea in tlie 
world.***- Events proved the correctness of General MitcheH’s 
forecast. The enemy came from Japan It) the Aleutians, with the 
intention of forcing the Alaskan back door to Amerit'a. But 
thanks to American preparation the Aleutians, from the 
Alaskan coast to the most westerly island of Allu, eventually 
became the back door to Japan. 

When we rcrognisc the fact tluit tins zone is, for ail common 
strategic purposes, a vital one no less for the if.vS.S.R. than for 
the U.S., the importance of the Alcan 1 lighway as a supply line 
to Russia is evideuit. That Highway, over 1,600 miles long, was 
constructed east of the. Rockies ** because (i) it is less exposed to 
air attack: {2) it follows the. line of strategic air bases already 
established by the Ganadian Government, and (3) the snowfall 
is less than on the .seaward side of the ranges.”® The Road com- 
menres at Dawson Greek, cuts across the nf)rlh-ea.st corner of 
British Columbia, and runs to Whitehorse in Yukon territory, 
then almost due north to the seaport of Fairbanks in Alaska. 
The Highway, continued to the port of Nome on the Seward 
Peninsula, strengthened Russia’s Pacific defences In the S(*cond 
world war by providing her with a supply route to East Gape, 
Siberia, the terminus of Imr own htgkway system, 

East Gape is also tlie eastern extremity of Russia’s Northern 
Sea Route, who.se value as a link between North Pacific and 
North Atlantic is obvious, The Soviet Union in the years 
devoted to Arctic exploration and scientific investigation, had 
carved herself a ‘*c.ut ’ for naval reinforcements for her ships in 
the Pacific, She can bring units of her Northern Fleet along 
her North-East Passage, through the Bering Sea to Vladivos- 
lock. She can even (since the construction of the White Sea 
Omial) bring her Baltic Fleet that way. What that means io her 
will be understood when wc renrember what happened in the 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05. In October 1904 the Baltic 
Fleet had lefi Libau to join the Vladivostock Squadron. I’hose 
Baltic ships, under Adrniral Rozhdestvemki, hacl to sail through 
the Nortfx Atlantic, and by the Indian Ocean to the Sea of 
Japan. The passage however, owing to fear of British interven- 
tion in the Mediterranean, was macle even longer by using the 


* Qjioted by FhiUp Paneth, Akskan JSaek Door k Japan, (Allmnc^e Prm, 
Ltd., 1943)? p. 36. 

* Jasper li, Stembridge, Tha Os^Qrd War Aiks, (Oxford University Press, 

*^943) I Y0I. II, Section 43. Reproduction by pmnisslon of the Glarendon 
Press, Oxford. 
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Cape route* “Tiic voyage from Tangier to Port Arthur k about 
the same as the voyage from the Gape to Port Arthur," wrote 
the chicT engineer in one of the vessels. *‘What a much longer 
cUstjmee wc have come by going round Africa 1"^ And wlien the 
Baltic Fleet Commander reached Madagascar, it was to learn 
that Port Arthur had fallen. By failing to send at once to 
Admiral Makarov at Port Arthur the five iB-knol battleships 
which she possessed in the Baltic, disaster for Russia had been 
made doubly certain. Rozhdestvenski’s fleet was reinforced by 
a number of sliips sent from the Baltic under Admiral Nicboga- 
tov, and these, which had taken the shorter route by the Suez 
Canal, had joined Rozlrdcstvcnski^s at Gamranh Bay in Indo- 
China. But as the Niebogatov squadron was composed of old 
and slow ships, Rozhdestvenski was deprived of the last chance 
of putting up a good fight against the Japanese. When the 
united Baltic Fleet did reach the Sea of Japan, it was to find 
that Japanese warships under Admiral Togo had by that time 
cut olF the Riussian battleships from their naval base of Vladi- 
vostock. The ensuing annihilation of the Baltic Fleet near 
Tsushima was therefore hardly surprising. The opening of 
Russia's North-East Passage ensures that such a disaster is not 
repeated. 

And in the west also it gives her strategic safety. If the Baltic 
is ever closed to her by the Kattegatt or Kiel, her ships in the 
Atlantic can retire to Arctic bases by way of the Northern 
Route. That route is one of primary concern to America as well 
as to the Soviet Union, Communicating as it does with the 
Bering Sea, it enters a zone in which America has always been 
vitally interested. Before the Russo-Japanese War the United 
States had considered the construction of a North Pacific 
Railway from Yukon, taken by tunnel under tire Bering Strait 
to Siberia, and thence to the Lena and Lake Baikal. Russian 
alarm was understandable— was the Bering Sea to become an 
American trme dausum? Today however, apprehension is 
mutual. “The time may come when Russian activities in the 
Far North will constitute a threat of which we must take notice,’* 
said George Fielding Eliot ^formerly of Military Intelligence 
Reserve, U.S, Army) / speaking of the miyhtenance of Russian 
communications along the Arctic seaway. The defence of 

^ Eugen S. PoUtovsky, Frm Libm Tsushima^ Uumlated by Miyor F. 
Godfrey, E.MX.I. (J<ma Murray, 1906) j p. 65. 

* Th$ Rmyiitrts Wt WeUck* (Reyaal & Hitchcodk, New York, 1938) j 
p. 165, 
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communications between her Northern and her Far Eastern 
Fleets will be Russia’s principal consideration in determining her 
sea strategy in the North Pacific. In his fascinating story of 
Thousand Against the Arctic H, P. Smolka says of the Northern 
Sea Route, that it has “a great strategic significance, which 
I think is probably one of the reasons why the Soviet Govern- 
ment pushes ahead so energetically with its developments”. 
When Mr. Smolka wrote that, tlic route was open only for three 
months in the year, but in the second world war it could have 
brought considerable relief to the trans-Siberian transport sys- 
tem nad the Soviet Union been engaged in the war against 
Japan for any length of time. 

The mercantile as wcE as the strategic advantage.s of such 
a route arc obvious. Ships can bring cargoes from San Francisco 
and Seattle across the. tiering Sea, and piloted by Russian ice- 
breakers, can steam througlx the channels to unload at the 
northern Siberian ports, There the cargoes can be trans- 
shipped to river crait and taken up the rivers to the industrial 
centres of Siberia, and they can also be sent by sea to Mur- 
mansk and thence transported by rail or by the White Sea 
Canal to the Baltic and western Russia. Timber ships can now 
pass from the Ycncsei delta to the Arctic ports ca.st of Cape 
Gheliuskin and west of Dickson Harbour. In this way the 
thriving timber town of Igarka can send its sawmill products 
and its graphite down the Yenesei to the new coastal settle- 
ments, and so help in the building of the towns that arc arising 
out of the wastes of the Siberian Area. Similarly the forest 
products of Yakutia can be brought westward to Europe, where 
they arc likely to be in increasing demand, for as Professor 
Mikhailov has pointed out,® the larch of those forests is as dur- 
able in water as is metal. Hence the work of icebreakers in 
keeping open the moudis of the Siberian rivers for the passage 
of timber ships to the Northern Route, is almost as important as 
their work m the Arctic Seas for the passage of warships. 
“Soviet icebredters discovered the forests of Siberia. The timber 
is floated along the Yenesei to the Arctic Ocean. Every year it is 
met by the caravan of the Kara Expedition --timber-carrying 
ships accompanied by icebreakers and aeroplanes. They carry 
the timber to Europe via the Kara Sea.”® 

® Hutchimon, 1938) p. 351. 

® Somt Geofaph^i tramkted by Natalie Rothstelnj p, 169. By permisiion 
of Messrs. Methuen. 
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The flituce importance of the Arctic regions was foreseen by 
the Soviet Government soon after the Revolution, and in 1926 
when Amundsen had arrived at Leningrad for his trans-Polar 
Qight in the dirigible JVbrg^, Russia had laid claim to all landvS 
and islands (known and unknown) which were not already in 
the possession of other Powers between her own shores and the 
North Pole.^ Thus any territory which might be discovered by 
Amundsen during his flight was decreed to be Russian. (This 
claim was based on the principle known as the ‘‘Sector Theory'*, 
about which there has been considerable controversy at diftbr- 
ent times.) The development of these territories is part of the 
work of the Central Administration of the Northern Sea Route 
(Glavsevmorput) established in 1932 at that time primarily to 
make the North-East Passage a practicable commercial route. 
The scope of the Administration was extended to the opening up 
of the Arctic, regions as an economic area, and in this it is 
served by such specialised organisations as the Arctic Institute, 
and the State Institutes of Hydrography and of Oceanography. 
The magnitude of the work already successfully carried out by 
the Central Administration, is the result of one of the most 
thoroughly planned, carefully executed of undertakings on 
a vast scale. In this it differs from the pre-Rcvolutionary enter- 
prises, daring and vigorously pursued though many of these 
were. As Dr. Taracouzio rightfy remarks: “It was left for the 
Soviets to prove that the taming of the Frozen North is not 
a one-man job.*** 

No Introduction to the sea power of the Soviet Union would 
be complete without some reference to the riches of these 
northern regions, in the development of which the Northern 
Sea Route k to play sudi an important part. “There is enough 
timber in northern Siberia to supply the whole world. That is 
not a guess, but the result of sober survey.**® The discovery of 
uranium near Kandalaksha on the Kola Peninsula, and also in 
Karelia, will make the White Sea region one of Russia*s valu- 
able areas in the age of atomic energy. In the oil-bearing region 
of Ukhta in the Komi Peninsula, is found a principal source 

^ This k deEned as lands between the nn^ldians of long. 3a® 4' 35'*' E. 
and 168® 36^ W. It, however, involves the complicated and disputatious 

subject of Water Domain. 

* SQvUis in tfm Arctk, (Copyright 1938 by the Bureau of International 
Research, Harvard University and Raddine College.) Reproduction by 
permiiaion of The Macmillan Company, New York. Pub . ; p. 72. 

* George Borodin, Seniit ami Tsarist Siberia, (Rich & Cowan, 1 944) ; p. 1 49. 
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of radium in the U.S.vS.R*, and in the jtutue republir, along the 
banks of the Pechora River which flows into the lUrents Sea, 
arc sources of radio-active material 'Ihe Kola Peninsula helps 
substantially to supply the Leningrad slup-huilding yartls with 
iron ore, and from the Khibin Mountain in this Aretic* penin- 
sula the apatite may one day make the U*S.S.R. independent 
of imported phosphates. 'Pherc is t>il at InoHlrautsev Buy, 
Novaya Zcmlya, and on Begiciie.v Lskntl; oil thun the Kha- 
tanga and Pechora Basins provides part of the furl for the 
Northern Fleet. At Norilsk is the Ntjrthern Polynietalhe (loin- 
binat where tire production has enabled Russia inereuKe her 
supplies of various metals, including mereury and molybdenum. 
The salt of Khatanga can now be shi^jped via Nordvik fi^r the 
Far East, which formerly had to be supplied with salt eonting 
all the way from Odessa. The fish-canning industries along the 
Siberian coasts arc in their turn greatly helped by the suit-ships 
that come from Nordvik through the Lantev wSea, Near Nrn-dvik, 
and near the shores of Koriievnikov Tiky, is the oil dejKJsit, 
which is the richest yet discovered on the Arctic littoral ; it ran 
supply fuel for polar aviation and for maritime iransptiru The 
coal of the Tunguz field in the Ycncsci Bamn, of Franr. Josef 
Land, of the Pechora Basin, and the non-ferrous melah of 
Vaigatch Island, the oil of the Taimir Paninsula, the asbestos of 
Novaya Zemlya - these are only some of the products of the 
Far North, with whose development the Arctic Bea Route is 
indispensably connected d 

Apiculture has been fostered no las than Industry along the 
northern littoral The Arctic experimental station known as the 
All-Union Institute of Plant Oulture, has raised special t>;pes of 
crops—wheat, barley and oats— and potatoes, lettuces, spinach, 
ana tomatoes, suitable for cultivation in the Arctic climate. On 
the shores of the Kara Sea, greens can now be grown in the 
open. The most northerly gardens in the world arc the hot- 
houses of Tranquillity Bay, Franx Josef Land (Sri* N,). 

The Northern Route is thus of economic imptirtancc. Some 
idea of the progressive development of the northern territories 
will be gathered from the figures published at the end of the 
First Five-Year Plan, Whereas in 1914 the total ^oods turnover 
of Kara Sea transport was 5, §14 tons, in 1933 it wm 10^,900 
tons. For the sake of the development of these Arctic regions, 
therefore, it is well that the explorers of the northern seas did 

^ For further dctiiils of materials in the Far North see N* N» Mikhailov, 
Samt GiQstupk>i P* ao. 
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not ]my tcH> much liord to the Russian proverb: “Where there 
is a iot of water, tliere ytai may expect disaster.” Ratlier are 
they proving true the words of Stefansson; “There is no nor- 
thern boundary l^eyond which productive enterprise cannot go 
till nt)rth meets north on the opposite sides of the Arctic Ocean 
as cast has tnel west on the Pacific,”^ Today the blue £ag of the 
Korthcni Sea Route Administration (Glavsevmorput) flies not 
only tm the shores of the Polar seas, but on the banks of the 
great rivers. In opening up the Arctic for navigation, that 
Administration has always borne in mind the fact which was 
early proclaimed by Vilhjalmur Stefansson ; “The shortest link 
between Moscow and San Francisco, or between Chicago and 
Calcutta, Is over the Pole.” 

The Arctic coast of Russia-in-Asia will, in the age of super- 
submarines, no longer be regarded as an area comparatively 
safe from enemy seaborne invasion, yet that Arctic littoral will 
still be saier than those of most countries which have land 
frontiers with potentially hostile peoples. Certainly it is more 
secure than the Trans-Siberian rail route, which at its eastern 
end is alwa)^ exposed to any Power operating from Japanese 
bases. The Trans-Siberian has been worked to capacity, hence 
the Northern Sea Route has become a necessity for relieving the 
traffic of that railway. The seaway is an all-Russian route, and 
intending invaders would have difficulty in getting icebreakers 
there without help from Russian radio stations. 

Towards securing these advantages, the efforts in Arctic ex- 
ploration have been directed, but more than the actusd advances 
themselves, such achievements are remarkable for the fact that 
they have been the work of a people comparatively young in the 
history of open .sea navigation, Apart from certain exceptional 
periods, such as the first thirt>; years of the nineteenth century, 
the lack of mantime enterprise elsewhere than in “the Cold 
Ocean”, shown by Russia in the past, has been a fact widely 
accepted, and in the first printing^ of the collection Great Sea 
Stories of All Pfaiions/ Russia is not included. We find sea sagas 
from Ancient Greece, Ancient Rome, stories from Bibhcal litera- 
ture, Arabia, and Persia, Celtic legends, maritime deeds of 
Great Britam, Canada, Australia, me United States, and of 
fourteen other countria, but there are no Russian epics of the 
ocean. The %est for ocean adventuring which the Russians dis- 
played in the early years of the nineteenth century was not 

^ The Mrthw&rd Come qf Eaiplu* (Harrap, igaa) ; p. 19. 

* Harrap, 1930, 
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maintained for long: with the sale of Alaska in 1867 their 
interest in the north-east Pacific ended. I’heir subsequent 
expansion on the south-west seaboard ol' tliat nc‘ean and along 
the Manchurian littoral to the head of the Yellow Sea» was 
undertaken from the land, not the ocean. The more noteworthy, 
therefore, is Russia’s evolution after the Second Five‘*Year Plan 
from a land-minded tc^ a land-and-sea-minded Power. 

‘‘Soviet warships will police the Seven Seas” declared 
Moscow radio on Red Navy Day, 1946. Russia’s sea-sense, if it 
has come to her relatively late and as an acquired characteristic, 
is a fact which will be one of inlluencc in the changing of the 
world-map. In temperate latitudc.s, as well as in the far north, her 
efforts to attain thalassic power have been consistently main- 
tained, The recurring Russo-Turkish wars have been inevitable; 
the frequency with which these occurred in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was due to the fact that Russia was a land-locked Power 
while the Turkish Empire, occupying an area of critical loca- 
tion could deny Russia access to southern waters. Danilewski, 
the pan-Slavist writer, however doctrinaire many of his asser- 
tions, was profoundly right when he said that his country could 
not remain a continental Power only, she must become a mari- 
time one too. For this, the possession of Ckmstantinaple was 
necessary, for only then could Russia acquire dominance in the 
Black Sea. Possession of that city on the Bosphorus would, 
moreover, reduce the long line of defences on her southern 
frontiers by giving her command at this vitally strategic pointA 

We may note how closely events today in the Near E^t 
conform to the jiattern set by Catherine IL The aim of that 
empress was to give Russia sea power, and this she could only 
tlten do at the expense of Turkey. The break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire (under her pretext of championing the cause of Chris- 
tendom), was accordingly one of the chief aims of Catherine, 
who planned to make Bessarabia, Walkchia, and Moldavia an 
appanage of Russia, This territory, embracing roughly present- 
day Rumania, would have given her all the norm-western 
shore of the Black Sea. The whole of the western shore would 
have fallen to her if Catherine's plans for a virtual annexation 
of Bulgaria had materialised. Russian control of the Aegean 
too, would have been assured if her intentions with regard to 
Greece had been MflUed. In sending Admiral Orlov to pro- 
mote a rebellion there, she had hoped to gain Thrace, Mace- 

^ Russland md Empa/, edited by Karl Ndteel. (Deutsche Verlas^-Anstalt, 
Stuttgart und Berlin, 1930.) 
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donia, and Northern Greece. These were to be merged ini 
a single rt'gion with Constantinople as the capital, and one ( 
her grandsons had been thoughtfully named Constantine i 
anticipation of his sovereignty over these lands. Her aims s 
regard.*} the Bosphorus were well known outside her dominion 
and some time before war broke out between Russia and Turkc 
in 17G9, Voltaire had .slyly remarked in a letter to Gatherir 
that hostilities between these two countries might result i 
Constantinople becoming a new Russian capital. Two of tl 
Aegean islands were to be taken over for use as Russian nav 
bases. On the Adriatic too, Russia was to gain a clominai 
position by the acquisition of territory roughly approximadr 
to present-day Albania. 

The determination of Britain and France to prevent Russ 
from gaining control of the eastern Mediterranean and the 
resolve to keep Turkey as guardian of the Bosphorus, was tl 
root cause of the Crimean War. Russia’s defeat in that war d 
not deflect her from her maritime aims. Writing in i8l 
Alexander III said: “In my view we ought to have one pri: 
cipal aim, the occupation of Constantinople, so that we mi 
once for all maintain ourselves at the Straits and know that thi 
will remain in our hands. That is in the interests of Russia ai 
it ought to be our aspiration. Everything else that is in tl 
Balkan Peninsula is secondary for us.” That aim is not an end 
itself; it seeks the wider issue of the emergence of Russia 
a great maritime Power, 

One of the shortest cuts to ilmt end would be the possessi< 
of the Straits, “If anything in this world is sure, it is certain th 
Russia will eventually obtmn Constantinople,” was a predictii 
made by F. T. Jane in 1899,' To speculate on the probat 
accuracy or otherwise of his forecast is not a purpose of this boc 
But, as we have said, the vital role of sea power in global wj 
fare has always been recognised by Stalin. That is why in 19/ 
when Ribbentrop tried to get Russia to join in the Tripart 
Agreement, Moscow stipulated that Bulgaria should be recc 
nised as belonging to Russians sphere of influence. Bulgaria, 
some points within a hundred miles of the Straits, can g 
domination of the latter by air power. And command of t 
Straits is a pre-requisite for supremacy of sea power in the N( 
East. Of the Allied invasion of France, 1944, Stalin said that 1 
achievement was one wMch taught Germany that no wi< 
scale war could be waged without a navy. But more signifies 

1 Th ImpM Russim Us Past, Pnsmt, and Future j and edition, p. * 
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from the point of view of a changing map of the workl, m the fact 
that in the Order of the Day to the anuctl fortrs on Red Navy 
Bay* 1945, he said : **Our people will create new ftghling ships 
md neiv naml That last objective has dirertecl the policy 

of Russia towards the Baltic, the Mediterrancim, the. Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf, as it has done towards the Aegean and the 
Dardanelles, Indeed, awr^^j/t^amV^nVethnnigli the aeciutHitu)n of, 
or control over, neighbouring States has been a iut)tivc nt)i more 
compelling with the Kremlin than its desire itir uninterrupted 
communication from the Arctic Ocean to the Middle St^a. Prom 
naval bases in the Far North, on territory ftHmerly Finnish, tc^ 
ports on the Adriatic, the Soviet (lovernment has aimed -via 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Htingary, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Grceco « to secure an unbroken line 
from the Northern Ocean to the Aegean, {See Map, p. *184.) 

^ The geograplucal imperative is determining Russians inari* 
time advancement in a still more important region -tlm Pacific 
—and to that region we will briefly revert in concluding this 
Introduction. It is in that vast expanse of ocean whose area is as 
large as the moon*s, that the shape of the world to come, will be 
determined. Here the mighty sea power of the great reinihlic of 
the west meets the nascent sea power of that Euro-Asiatic em- 
pire which, like America, stretches now from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific seaboard. When by the decision of UNO in 1947, the 
United States was granted ‘*sole and paramount irustcathip*^ of 
the formerly Japanese-mandated islands in the Pacific, she 
gained 3,000,000 square miles of ocean territory, which in- 
cluded over 600 fair-sized islands and an imcouniccl number of 
atolls and reefs. With the Marianas north of her own major 
base of Guam she gained Saipan as a useful secondary naval 
station; in the Carolines she acquired Truk with its unrivalled 
harbour, and Ponape (of proved vdue to the Japanese in the 
last war.) From Midway north to Samoa south, and from 
Palmyra east to the Philippines west, America now contains 
a vast circle of the mid-Facific area, and by gaining the Mar- 
shall Islands with the important base of Jaluit, she conlroli 
from the centre all that this great circle embraces. 

Another ajone of power lies within the Pacific ; in the loutliern 
stretch of that ocean is the island continent marked as the future 
arsen^ of the Britkh Oceanic Commonwealth. ^‘The history of 
mankind began with a Mediterranean epoch, it condnuea in 
me Atlantic period, and now it is (mtmng into the Pacific era** 
—words which naturally have a special meaning for Australia 
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with the new grouping of World Powers and the new consol 
tion of areas of primary defence. But for no Powers more t 
America and Russia has this utterance of Theodore Roosev 
greater signiflcancc. 

Remote from reality now is the view of John Qpincy Ad? 
U.S. Minister to Russia, who in i8ii, even at the cres 
Russia’s maritime adventures in the Pacific, could tell G< 
I^omanzov, St. Petersburg Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Russia never could be a great naval Power, since nature i 
large a measure had denied her that possibility.^ What, or 
other hand, will be the verdict of the future on the prop] 
made by U.S. Secretary of State Seward, who more than 
other man, was responsible for the purchase by Americ 
Alaska from the Russians? Speaking in Minnesota in i86( 
said; “Standing here and looking far off into the north«> 
I see the Russian towns and fortifications on the verge of 
continent . . . and I can say, *Go on, build up your outpos 
along the coast, up even to the Arctic Ocean — ^they wil 
become the outposts of my own country — monuments o 
United States’ civilisation in the north-west.’ ’* When i 
words were uttered, the Aleutian Islands formed no part c 
dominions of America. If the latter had not acquired 
when she did, it is more than likely that she would have 
obliged to take them today, or even in 1940 (just as Russi 
compelled to take the strategic Baltic islands of Oesel 
Dagoe). The Aleutians form an almost continuous chain 
the Russian Kommandorski islands off Kamchatka,® and 
bring America so near the east Siberian mainland that the 
valuable also as offensive no less than defensive outposts i 
event of any clash between the United States and the U.S 
Dutch Harbour, the American naval base on Unalaska Ie 
lies in the zont where tlie Arctic and the North Pacific < 
fronts meet, and this island, like others in the group, if 
provided with inlets for under- water vessels. The 
Japanese currents flowing up from the south provide soir 
free harbours, hence it was not surprising that on the expi 
in 1936 of the Washington Navd Treaties, America a’ 
herself of the right to develop naval defences on the Alev 
When war came between herself and Japan five years 

MS. Despatches, Russia. II, No. August, 1816. United Stat 
Department Archives, Washington, D.G, 

® The Russian naval base of Petropavlovsk, Kamchatka, is on! 
hundred miles from Kiska, one of the most westerly of the Aleutian 
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the importance of these islands was at once made clear: tlieir 
capture by the Japanese made it impassible' at that time for 
the Northern Route to be used by America I'or the tnmspejrt of 
supplies to Russia— an idea for which the thuted Hiates had 
invited Vilhjalmur Stefansson to draw up plans** 

If a conflict of interests arose in this region, then tlie volcanic 
nature of the Aleutian-Alaskan formation would be instantly 
manifested as a chain-reaction encircling our globe. And whtj 
today would venture to assert that echtJes from the salute fired 
by order of Generalissimo Stalin on Red Navy Day, 1946', in 
the Far-Eastern port of Khabarovsk (in latitude nearly as 
northerly as the Aleutians), will not one day reverberate over 
oceans far from the Pacific? 

* See Emil I.engyel, Stbma, (Robert Hale, 1947) j p, aufi. 
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THE RIVER ROUTES 

1'he growth of populations, the expansion of industry, and dis- 
coveries of metals, coal, and oil — many of the fields near her 
coasts — have made it inevitable that Russia will before long 
change her character from that of a partially land-Iockcd sub- 
continent to that of a Great Power enjoying the freedom of all 
the seas. What we have witnessed in the last war has been, the 
gaining of significant stages towards that final achievement. It 
is a curious fact, but one well known to students of Russian 
history, that so often Russians losses have turned out to be her 
gains. At the price of incalculable suffering and uncountable 
losses she has been brought many long milestones nearer to 
her traditional goal When that goal is reached, it is no over- 
statement to say that it may mark the greatest epoch in her 
history. Much that, on the face of it, may have seemed difficult 
of interpretation, can be understood if we take the sea as the 
key to certain Russian enigmas, 

But before we can reach the sea on all sides of that country, 
we have many thousand miles of European and Asiatic rivers to 
traverse, for it was by her rivers, long before her railways, that 
Russia found her way to the oceans. Apart from certain excep- 
tional periods of maritime activity however, the sea, as the ulti- 
mate objective, remained with the Russians a dream rather 
than an clement of substance which at all costs must be reached 
and used as a means to progress. Indeed the observation made 
by Hegel in his Philosoph of History^ that for certain countries in 
Asia wMch border on the ocean ‘‘the sea is only the end of the 
land, they have no direct relations with it,” is a statement which 
could well be applied to Russia for a long period of her history 
in the Far East, 

When she did reach the seas, it was unfortunate for her that 
they were enclosed ones. Her river most favourable for naviga- 
tion — the Volga—- flows into the Caspian Sea, which, till the 
construction of the Manych Canal, had no outlet via the Black 
Sea into the Mediterranean. Ice barred Russia’s passage 
through the Arctic to the warm waters of the Great Southern 

43 
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Ocean. Japan blt)cketl her ingrcH'i tu that t>eean hum ttir Ken t»r 
Japan, and e%'en the ifreat advantage which Russia gtiinrd hum 
Vuntrol (>rthc Anmr River was in mmc extent nthet hy the fact 
that the sea whicli thh Ijruught Iter tu wa'i the (at thne^.) icy ime 
of Okhotsk tliough hy using tiie lartary Strait she <iid also 
have access to the warm Sea <»fja|nui. ( Jf the Hilierian rivets the 
Ycnesei is the best as an approacti to the Arctic Ocean, since it 
is irdluenced hy wartn currents. Hie Lena has a delta full of 
shoals and sand-bars, and the mouth of the Oh is often blocked 
witli icc. The two great rivers Syr Daria and Amu Daria wliich 
How into the Aral Sea, are not much better for navigation sea- 
wards, for they are too shallow for any but low-draught veiseh, 
and such ships are of litle use on that water. Hie river whicli k 
the most serviceable to Russia k the \^oIga, whose delta, deep 
compared with other rivers’, opens on the Oaipian. As the 
latter is now linked with the Black Jiea, the Volga provide*! t!ie 
longest part in the chain of navigable waterways from Mcm-ow 
to the Mediterranean, 

'Lhe rivers were the main routes of contmuniration in early 
times, and it was by these that boati came tt» the Chispian and 
the Black Sea in ancient days. The riverwayi were also the 
main invasion routes, and brought at different timw the many 
streams c«f Asiatic, Scantlinavian, and t*ennanic peoples, who 
penetrated deep into lands settled by the Biavs. The very Hat- 
ness and monotony of the landHcape arc primary caweis of that 
restlessness in the Russians which totlay as of old, impels them 
to be for ever on the move. (A common form of Russian salut- 
ation Is still *‘Futiem dorojki"' ‘Hoing the road,*' and the reply 
“May you do the same**,) The rivers were “the roads that run** 
—the tracks that nature, had laid in a. land where space was too 
va^t for those early travellers to have built roads for any great 
distance within the region now European Rutsia. 'fhe chief 
waterslred of the Russian European system h in the Valdai 
hills, a region winch the Beandinavian invaders of the nindt and 
ten centuries held as the hub from which their riparian trade 
highways radiated. R. J. Kerner even goes lo far m to describe 
this region as a single grand portage in itself, and hence the key 
portage of the worldd “The head-watm are so near together,** 
says another writer, “that It It rektivelv easy to dag boats over- 
land, across the wateaheds, Brom one river to another j atcfiknt 
water roads thus being provided from the Baltic to bodi the 

* 7h Urgi (6 tfw Smi 7Tt$ Chmm JRmMm {tJt*iv«*thy rfOaUfor- 

nmft rim, Berkeley and Los Afigdea, 104 a) j p# 1 , 
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Black Sea and the Caspian Sea.*’^ It was the Volga and the 
Dvina which, with the growth of commerce, became the main 
arteries of trade, and it was along their banks that the most 
populous parts of Russia were to be found. To the Scandinavians 
indeed, sailing down these waterways, Russia was Gardcryk^ the 
Kingdom of the Towns. 

Scandinavians living then in Constantinople travelled in this 
way in a,d. 839 as envoys from the court of Byzantium to Louis 
the Pious, where on the discovery being made that they were 
JNforthmen, they were for a time kept in prison. But the true 
pioneer among the riparian adventurers was Rurik, of the royal 
Swedish line of Skidldung, From Jutland he had ravaged not 
only the coasts of France, Friedland, and the Elbe, but had 
directed one of the expeditions against Chatham and London. 
Holding all the sea-passages from the North Sea to the Finnish 
Gulf, he was able to bring Danes, Swedes, and Frisians to 
Novgorod, the Holmgard of these Vikings. According to the 
twelmx-century chronicle of Nestor, the monk of Kiev, the 
warring Slavonic tribes— who had radiated out over Russia 
from the lands of the Vistula— had invited these Varangians 
over from Sweden to settle disputes among themselves. Explora- 
tory penetration of “Russia*’ by the water routes had been 
made by the Northmen between 785 and 820, i.c., before the 
arrival of Rurik, and the name Varangian Sea had been given 
to the Baltic which the Northmen crossed later in answer to the 
call of the Slavs, “our country is large and abundant, but there 
is no order; come over and be our princes and govern us’** 
Sailing up the Gulf of Finland to the place where Leningrad 
now stands, the Northmen had followed the Neva to Lake 
ladoga, thence by the Volkhov they had reached the spot on 
which in a.d, 862 tlicy chose to found the settlement later to be 
known as Novgorod the Great. By using the rivers of the east 
Baltic lands, the Swedes made themselves masters of that terri- 
tory; about this time too they formed the stronghold of See- 
burg at the mouth of the Dvina, and Northmen then penetrated 
up to the coast of Murman, whose name is equated to 
“Norman”.* The Nestorian. Chronicle relates that some of these 
Vikings from Great Novgorod, turning north-eastward to col- 
lect tribute, had even reached the Pechora coast on the Arctic 
byA.D. 1095. 

Hugh P. Vowles, M.I*Mech.E. Ukraine and Its People* (W. R. Chambers, 
m9) I P* 30* 

* See Saga Book qf tint VU^ing Voi. X, 1929. 
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In the south-east of Europe the first raiding expedition 
against the territories of Byzantium was led liy two Varangian 
bojfarSi Askold and Dir, who ha<l left Rurik's service, and who 
(in the Nestorian account) had collected two hundred boats for 
the. occasion. We may imagine the panic which seized the 
citizens of Clonstantinople wlieu suddenly, on a nuu'uing in 
A*D* 860^ there descentled upon them a fleet manned by the 
fur-clad, blonde.-liaired men of the far north,^ Nestor, alien 
referred to as the first histtirian of Russia,® intrcKlutTS the 
miraculous element Into his account, describing how the 
Patriarch Photus took the robe of Our Lady of Blachernes and 
plunged it into the waves, whereupon a tempest arose and 
destroyed most f»f the boats. But for this the Varangians wtmid 
have attacked Constantinople. They tlid so, again led by Askold 
and Dir, in 867, but the assault was unsuccessful Forty years 
later another attempt was made by Oleg, a kinsman of Rurik^s, 
when legend has it that his ships were put on wheels, draggecl 
on shore, and the wind, catching their sails, carried tliem for- 
ward, Then it 'wu that the cry went up from the Bosphorus, 
"Who can resist God and Novgorod?^’ And tins time the 
Greeks paid ransom money. 

Nestor for this occasion gives the very improbable number of 
ten thousand Viking ships and eighty thousand warriors.* The 
bogey had grown even bigger in the acrount whit‘h his literary 
successors gave of the next raid under Rurik's son Igor in 
A.D. 941, but one in which the Greeks, nevertheless, managed 
to reverse their previous defeat. Their use of "Greek fire** in the 
Black Bea so terrified the Northmen that many, preferring 
death by drowning, jumped overlmard, when the weight of 
their helmets and cuirassei dragged^ them to the iKittom. 
According to Gibbon, "instead of the single tube of Greek fire, 
usually planted on tlie prow,^ the sides and stern of each vessel 
were abundantly supplied with that lit|uid combustible**. 

With their maritime background these Bcandinavian settlers 
not unnaturally founded their chief trading centres at such 
places as Novgorod cm Lake Ilmen, at Kiev on the Dnieper, 
and at Bt. Eleutharia (Berezan) on the Black Sea. Among them 
were the dmzhims or warring bands centred at Kiev, who were 


* The Noaorhn Ghronidc places it a few years later. 

* Actually, hb chronicle exists only in an abridged form whidi Is the 

compilation edited by Abbot 8Uv«ter of Kiev, about a.o, i i 16, See T. D. 
Kendrick, A tk Vikings, (Methuen, 1930) | p. 145. 

* The I^ngobam ehronider Iruitprand gave 1,000 ai the figure for the 
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knowa as ‘*Rus”, and from them it is thought that the name 
“Russia” derives.^ 

In the opinion of Mr. T, D, Kendrick, theic is reason to think 
that the Viking infiltration had advanced far in a south-easterly 
direction many years before the Scandinavian foundation of 
Novgorod. It is probable, he thinks, that Swedes had settled on 
the upper Volga and on the Dnieper at Kiev by the beginning 
of the ninth century.® He also thinks it possible that a Kievan 
State controlled by these inland voyagers may have been in 
existence by about a.d. 840. The Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus has left a detailed description of the trading 
fleets which passed down the Dnieper in the great days of Kiev 

-“vThe Mother of all Russian towns”. As the starting-point of 
the voyage down the Dnieper to the Bosphorus, Kiev was known 
in those days by the old Scandinavian name of Samhati “the 
place of assemblage of boats” ;* the flotilla increased its numbers 
downstream when joined by other trading ships at Vitichev. 
The ‘Rus* names for the seven great rapids, which the 
Emperor recorded, arc of Old Norse or Old Swedish origin/ The 
feats of the Vikings in crossing the Dnieper have been somewhat 
over-rated, for in spring, when water covered the rocks, the 
boats could be towed by slaves through aU the rapids except 
that of Nenasytets. Here the voyagers unloaded the boats and 
carried the latter on their backs to a place where they could be 
launched again for the journey to Byzantium: the real danger 
was not so much the rapids as the war-like Patzinaks who roamed 
the river banks. 

The Varangian axe-armed warriors, men “tall like palm 
trees”, had, on the word of Masudi the Arab, established them- 
selves so strongly on the Black Sea, that from about a.d. 900- 
1223 it was known as the Russian Sea “because none but the 
*Rus’ navigate it”.® About 914 a fleet of Scandinavian ships 

^ EmUi is a B’innisk name for the Swedes of a northern province, probably 
tognate with RoHumm or meaning “rowers” or “seafarers”. 

Sec W, R. Morfill, Rmia, (Fisher Unwin, 1880) ; p. 19. Also Fr. Miklosich, 
JImomcb no JlMpmmmacKOMy CnucKy, HaAflUHc apxcorpa(t)H'iccKott 
KOMMHCCKH. CanKTneTep6ypr, 1872; exp. 18^ 19. 

* A History qf the Vikings ^ p. 146. 

* A. Rambaud, VEnj^m Groc m dixUme sUcle, (A Franck, Paris, 1870) ; 

P' 365* 

Dr, Vilhelm Thomsen, Tint Relations between Ancient Russia and 
Scandinaoia* (James Parker, Oxford and London, 1877)5 p. 67. 

* (^oted by Dr. Vilhelm Thomsen, The Relations between Ancient Russia 
and Seandinaaia, 



RIVKR ROUTES AND PORTACJES USED BY 
THE VARANGIANS IN THEIR VOYACHW FROM 
THE BALTIC TO THE BOSPHORUS 

'I’liK rivera «r Russia brought the trade of Bystatuituu and ol* 
Persia to the went Tram the time of the ninth century and 
earlier. The numbers of Persian and Arabic, coinn dating from 
the ninth tt) the eleventh century which have been rttuncl along 
the. waterways of Russia* and thence right up to Hcandimivia 
and even to Iceland^ testify t«j the traffic cm these routes* 

I'he Varangians in their early trading vt»yages to the Bos- 
phorus had oflen, when sailing dtnvn the I)nieper, tti withstand 
the attacks of the warlike IVchenegs, who fell cm them at the 
portages. But in spite of all difHcultia this liver coiUimted to 
be the highway principally used by the«sa Bcandinaviam In 
thdr descent on Bymntium» and the Dvlna4)nieper route 
remained ’"the Road frenn the Varangians tf) the ( hecks". 



ROUTSS AND 


PORTAGES USED BY THE VARANGIANS IN THEIR VOYAGES 
PROM Till BALTIC TO THE BOSPHORUS 
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appeared on the Sea of Azov, and he fore the eiul of the tenth 
century Varan^^^ians had settled on its shores and ne<*u|n<Hl tlie 
Taman Peninsula opposite that of Kerth, Init die Russian 
chronicles make no lerercmee t<j them there alter hh).|, Hailinpf 
down the Volga they had evtm penetrated to tlie CUspian, jmtl 
according to Miisudi they appeared with fivi* hundred ships, 
each manned by a hundred Varangians, whose voyage to Baku 
was followed by the plundering of that plaee. 'Tliere are records 
of *Rus' vessels raiding the IVisian shores t>f the (laspian five 
times between Am. BBo and to.ii. We have the word of another 
Arab writer, Khordadhih, living In the time of Askold, that 
Russian traders used to hritig their merchandise from regitms as 
remote as the Bullie, tti the (Ireek colonies on the luirthern 
shores of the Blaek Hea, and that they would proeeed thence to 
the Volga and the Don and so to tlie Claspiau. Frtnn that sea 
they wtndd even journey on by eamels to Baghdad. ‘*l 1 us 
inftinnutitmT observes Kluchevskyd imptntanl In 

that it refers to a period m early as the finst half of tlie ninth 
century to a period not later than the year B^ti, or twenty 
years before the date assigned by the Clhroniele [NeHtoruin| to 
the coming of Rurik and his brethren/*® An account in the 
chronicle of an early Armenian writer, Mtist'* Ckighaneatov, 
however, tleseribes the arrival tif Northmen on the (laspian In 
914, its their finst expedition to that sea,* The nineteenth-cen- 
tury historian, Boloviav, mentions that tliey captured the. city of 
Karabagh from the Arabs. Ibn-Fodhlan, sent liy the Abassitlc 
caliph Its companion to an ambassador to the “Bclaves** in pa i , 
provides one more early Aral) source of information about the 
^Rush This writer, during his journey, mc‘l Russians of the 
Volga regions who had sailed doWn the river to trade with the 
south. His account of these merchant travellers was ftir long 
preserved amimg tlie archives of Yakutsk, 

Tht long, undecked boats of the ^Rus* were fashioned out of 
tree trunks, and had two rudders, but the masts were oBen too 
slender for tlie sudden storms that wlilpped up the great rivers. 
These vessels were sent down the Dnieper with furs and tallows, 
amber and slaves, to be bartered for the gold, wine, and fruits 


‘ A ilukrj tf Rmsk, tramlated by J. C. Ihigarth, (I)eat k Buns, 1^1 1) { 

Vol, h p. f,a. 

* The Nestorian date of A.^, Is regarded by most authoritlw as about 

fix years later than the actual time of Rurlk*s arrival on the Neva. 

* See G. M. Coiio»i»e»s Mmcpm Bpmm, C. neitp- 

®ys»'# 3^8941 5 toMi Tom X, aep. 
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of Byzaiitilun. When the *Rus’ set sail again for Kiev, they 
were provided by the Greeks with fiee equipment such as sails, 
cordage, and anchors, for their sliips. For by this time Igor was 
a power whom Byzantium preferred to have for friend than for 
foe : ^ he now had control of the Russian waterways from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and made them the tradeways between 
Sweden and tiie Empire. 

On the Black Sea the Rus had shown skill in manoeuvring 
. their small ships against the more formidable ones of Byzantium, 
though in 1043 when the Varangian prince, Yaroslav, was at 
war with Byzantium, his vessels, outmatched by the Greek 
triremes, had suffered defeat. In a doubtful passage Theophanes 
gives A.n. 774 as the year in which Rus ships served in Greek 
seas as auxiliaries to the Byzantine navy. The year ante-dates 
tlie arrival in Russia of Varangians in any numbers. (The 
F^angobard chronicler Luitprand, records in 986 that two Rus 
ships were with the Greek fleet, but this was more than two 
hundred years later than the date mentioned by Theophanes.) 
Rus mariners certainly played a part in the Mediterranean wars 
between Greeks and Arabs. By that time they had become the 
allies of the Emperor in whose service was the famous Varangian 
Guard, believed to have been founded by the Norseman, 
Harald Hardrada, Scandinavian seamen were recruited to help 
the Greeks in their attempt to recaptixre Sicily from the Moslems. 
It is more likely that those mariners mentioned by Theophanes, 
like the sixth-century settlers in the Caucasus (also known as 
Rus), were, a non-Scandinavian peopled 

In their penetration of Russia to me extreme south-east, the 
Vikings follotved two main river routes : (i) To the Black Sea, 
from Imke Ladoga via the rivers Volkhov and Lovat to the 
Western Dvina and thenee to the Dnieper ; (2) To the Caspian, 
(a) from l.adoga, and (b) from the Northern Dvina and thence 
to the Volga. The Brst route is referred to in the old chronicles 
as **The Road from the Varangians to the Greelcs*’, and before 
the rise of Venetian sea power this waterway from the Baltic 
to the Btjsphorus certainly rivalled the Mediterranean as a 
trade route. In nothing more clearly than in his determination 
to make Ms countrymen take to the sea, did Peter the Great, in 
Ms day, break wim the past. In siting his new capital of St. 
Petersburg on the eastern arm of the Baltic, he was forsaMng 
Moscow, the traditional centre of the river system of the 

^ See Kendiidc, A J p. 148^ footnote a. (By permission 

of Methuen.) 
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Russian empire* That ancient capital has been clescrilied by 
R, J. Kcrner as “the crossroads of two great waterways, trunk 
lines of trade, the Casjnan-BaUic axis ofrivers and portages, ami 
the wcst-coast route from tlic Western Dvina to the Voiga“.^ 

Much of tlic history of Russia indeed, during the fourteentii 
and fihecnth centuries, is the story of the struggle hetwtTn the 
rulers of Novgorod for the dominatitni of the route to the 
Northern Dvina, the outlet tti the Arctic* Those were the days 
when “the Braves of Novgorod” descended upon the Volga in 
their canoes, “fighting mad”. 

Few things arc clearer in the story of Russia than the extent 
to which her watercourses have shaped lier history, The reason 
of her rise in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was, as 
Gregory and Shave* have explained, the fat‘t that the vState of 
Muscovy “had extended to control the heads tif the waters 
giving access to the four seas around the East European Plain, 
and no trader eould send goods from one part of the plain to 
another without passing through the lands of this small State”. 
From its favoured position in relation to the waterways it could 
stretch north to the Arctic, south to the Black Sea, east (by port- 
ages to the Siberian rivers) to the Faeific Ocean, west to the 
Baltic, and from it came “the Russian urge to the sea”, Mr. 
Horrabin\s maps in this section, showing the river and portage 
system of Russia, illustrate how the C jossacks in thdr eastward 
migrations followecl the rivers, using the easy connections 
formed by tributaries between the main waterways. In the 
seventeenth century they were continually raiding the Black 
Sea ports. These men, after sailing in their pirate galleys, had 
settled on stretches of the I^owcr Don, Dnieper, and Volga, and 
had become famous as rlvermen as well as riders. The Don and 
the Zaporozhye Closiacks of the Lower I)niq)cr were sea and 
river raiders “on Mother Volga ... on the blue sea, on the 
Caspian sea/’ in the words of their song. (Gogol, in Tmas 
Btdba^ gmc a stirring story tif the life of these Zaporozhye Cos- 
sacks in a river camp,) C)n the Sea of Azov they were to be 
found too, rawing in ithaikis^ their coradcs. 

In 1615 the Don Cossacks captured Azov from the Tartars, 
and offered it to Tsar Midmel Romanov. The importance of 
the place was obvious to the Emperor; whoever ndd it con- 
trolled the water commumcatiom between Middle Russia and 

^ Thi Dffd Un Tht Qmne Brnsim HUk^i p. 36, 

* Th& U,S,S.R»: A Gmgr&ihkel Sump, (llarrap, London, 1944; J^>hn 
Wiley imd Sons, Inc., New Vork) j pp, 146, 147. 
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the Black Sea. But Michael was in no position to face a war with 
the Ottoman Empire, and had to decline the offer made by the 
Cossacks. The latter, a year later, sacked Sinope on the Black 
Sea ; the next year they set fire to the outskirts of Constantinople 
and raided the Turkish ships which had come out against the 
Cossack vessels in the Danube delta — events which curiously 
foreshadowed the Russian annihilation of the Turkish squadron 
at Sinope in the Crimean War. But the Turks were avenged for 
the 1614 attack on Sinope, for ten years later they destroyed the 
whole Cossack flotilla which was about to raid Constantinople, 
The Kazan Kingdom had dominated the Volga and the 
Don, and the Tartar occupation of lands bordering on the 
fiOwer Volga had checked the Russian expansion in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. So in 1552 the Volga river 
had carried the infantrymen, and along its banks had ridden 
the cavalrymen, in the forces which Ivan the Terrible sent to 
Kazan, When they captured that city the Russians got com- 
mand of the Middle Volga. Four years later, when they secured 
Astrakhan at the mouth of that river, they gained the most 
important port on the Caspian Sea. “For the first time the 
Volga became a Russian river“, and from that time on, the 
rulers of Russia were determined to keep it so. Ivan the Terrible 
however, in his desire to foster mercantile relations with the 
west, adopted a different policy in this respect from that of his 
successors* He granted transit trade with Persia to English mer- 
chants, and protected them when, to this end, they tried to get 
up the Volga, and he even banished to Siberia the Cossacks who 
iiad set upon these traders. We find in Hakluyt a passage which 
shows that at tliis time the Russian rivers were used freely by 
English merchants, for, he says, “Neither hath our Nation been 
contented onely througWy to . . . view the Northren, 
Southerne, and Westerne frontiers, but also by the rivers of 
Moscua, Occa, and Volga, to visit Gazan and Astracan, the 
farthest Easterne and Southcasterne bounds of that huge 
Empire.*’ Anthony JenJdnson for instance, the noted English 
traveller, on his visit to Persia in 1558, used an all-water route 
from Moscow to Astrakhan by voyaging on the Okha and the 
Volga, From Astrakhan he sailed to the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, and remarked that “the fewe shippes upon the Caspian 
seas, the want of Mart and port townes, the povertie of the 
people, and the ice, maketh that trade naught”. On another 
occasion he journeyed from Derbend to other parts of Persia, 
and on his return to Moscow so impressed the Tsar \\dth the 
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informalimi he gave about tlic (kispiau and the Trans- 
Oaucaslan regions, that ivmi grantetl to English nierehants the 
liberty to establish theinselvts at such tr.uling rent res <in the 
Volga as Kama and Astraklimu We have ttui the aeetnmt in 
Hakluyt of the voyage of Clhristojdier llurrough clown the 
Volga and across the hloriny watens of the (laspian Sea (on 
which compass-reckoning was then unknown) on his way to 
Persia, 

But the sueec'ssors of Ivan IV made no sucdi exception in 
favour of Elizabethan merehants. And when laterj m 1CJ14, 
John Merrick had come from England to demand for Ids 
fellow countrymen tlm right to use the Vtvlga waterway in order 
to trade direet witli Persia, Russia had refusedd Requests made 
subsequently by tlie Erencdi and the Dutch were unavailing i 
the Volga led to Persia, and with that country tlie Tsara aimed 
at a monopoly of trade. 

The river routes became matters of international concern 
once more when Nanoieon and 'Faur Paul laid their plans for a 
combined march on India. French tnatps numbering led 

by Mass^na, were to sail from the Rliine d{)wn liie Danube, and 
at its dtdta to embark in Russian ships and make for I'aganrog 
on the Don. Up the Dtm they would voyage to Isbamkaya, then 
cross tile Volga to Astrakhan. T‘here, once more in Russian 
vessels, they were to sail on tlie Uaspian ^Sea to Astrabad. 
Joinedby 35,000 Ruisiam, these Frencli trotips would then pro- 
ceed via Herat and Kandahar to India. 

The importance to Russia of her rivers not only In Europe 
but in Asia, was dear to many foreigners as well as Russians, in 
the eighteenth century, '“There are a number of nadgable 
rivers, the course of which is in so advantageous a direction. 


that from Petersburgh to the frontiers of China, there is a water- 
carriage for everything to within the simee of about a hundred 
worsts. . , . This convenience mue.h hieilitates the transport of 
provisions and merehandhe.“ ^ But earlier accounts are con- 
tained in Purchm Ills Pilgrimes^ of tiie way in which Russiansin 


‘ A lervart t of the Kifit India Company, CMlw Hobbes, however, sueceeded 
m hm way down the river to A«ferikl»ii, whenee he sailed acrois tlie 

Oafpian and r«»ched Periia in pursuit of the silk imdc, 

« M^m qfMmk, Hktarkidt PnlUimU ufd MUitao^i Erem th§ Tmr ifm to 
Ew, by David Hume and tramlated ilrom dm OrMnal Manu- 
seript of Omeral Mawteln (Omeer in dm Ruwan Serviw), (T. Bedtet and 
F. A. DeHondt, wndon, 1770.) 

* Edtd. by S. Douglas Jackson. (Jacteon, Sen k Go., Glasgow. And 
Jam«® MacLdiost, Glasgow, igog) i Vol. XIH, Chap. 7. 
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the beginning of the seventeenth century used the rivers of 
western Siberia. The numerous tributaries of the great rivers of 
that region and the lowness of the watersheds which they 
drained, made it possible to cross that region in boats, using only 
short portages till the Lena was reached. By using the affluents 
ol the Ob and the Yenesei the Cossacks could take their boats 
by water for the whole distance — ^with the exception of about 
live miles — ^between these two rivers, and similarly could cover 
all the distance except for a stretch of ten miles, between the 
Yenesei and the Lena.^ But there were times when these Cos- 
sacks had to follow the example of one of their earliest leaders in 
Siberia, Yermak Povolski, who, in using the streams that con- 
nected the great rivers, had sometimes to dam them with his 
sails at the shallow reaches in order to collect enough water to 
drag his boats through. After the Lena came the mountains, and 
the real difficulties began. 

The seventeenth century saw the penetration of Siberia by 
bands of Cossacks from the west. C 5 ne such adventurer was 
Vasili Poyarkov who had heard talcs of a wonderful river, the 
Black Dragon, flowing through China and into the rich country 
bordering on the Great Ocean. So in 1646 he had made his way 
eastwards to the Amur River, and after sailing down it returned 
to Yakutsk with curious tales of his travels through lands of 
fabled wealth and mythical beasts. From his enterprise followed 
the real development of Russian settlements along the Amur, 
until the Aigun treaty with China in 1858 confirmed Russia in 
her conquests and gave her the Amur lands stretching to the 
Pacific. Other rivers in eastern Asia which have aided the 
Russian advance to the Pacific are the Lena and its tributary 
the Kut, which played an indispensable part in the First 
Kamchatkan Expedition, led by Bering, for here Lieut. 
Chirikov had boats and barges built for the attempted voyage 
for the North-East Passage. By the Aldan, too, another tributary 
of the Ijcna, supplies went on rails, and thence to the River 
Urak, which flows into the Sea of Okhotsk, Riverine transport 
was a method of conveyance to which the Russians of Bering’s 
time were not only accustomed but in which they were skilled. 

But these river routes, in spite of the work of Peter the Great, 
who commissioned the First Bering Expedition, and notwith- 
standing the labours of others after him, were not more than 
partially developed as sea-to-sea routes until the time of the 

^ Vladimir, Rttssia cn thi (Sampson Low, Marston, 1899) ; pp. 72, 

76, 77. 
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Five-Year Plans, In 1815 the first steamer, built by a Seutsman, 
appeared on the Neva, and was followed by two Russian-lniilt 
steamers on the Kama. In these days when vessels can sail right 
up to Moscow— since the building <ir the Moskva-Volga 
Canal- it may be diflicult to remember that at one time sucli 
boats could not gel beyond Kazan, (roods carried by vessels of 
that size were trans-shifiped to smaller ones belbre they amid 
proceed north-west. Large boats etnild not rearli Nizhne 
Novgorod at any seasons exeetJt those of the spring Hoods; in the 
late, summer and autumn the water was too shallow for such 
vessels to traverse all the Middle Volga. 1 oday, dredging, and 
the system of canals wlu<‘h has made Moscow a port, has 
enablecl steamers to reach the capital. 


PETER THE UREAT 

It is usual to regard Peter tlie Creat as ‘‘the Father of the 
Russian Navy’\ and It was certainly his maritime ambitions 
which took Russia farthest in the direction whicli geographical, 
economic, and other factors had made it inevitable that she 
should move, IIi,s father Alexis however, had made consider- 
able efforts to secure all the Neva and such Baltic ports as 
Narva and Orteshk. But tlir Imperial rihaneellor of that time, 
Nastchokin, realised that such gains would not be enough. 
Russia must get Livonia from Hweden in order to acquire Riga, 
the best Baltic port hn the trade iif western Europe, and though 
as Kluchevsky* points out, the efforts which Nastchokin made 
in this direction were unsuecassful, Peter the Great did succeed 
wholesale to the ideas of his father’s Minister. 

About this time the Muscovite Government, convinced of the 
benefits derived by other countries from their overseas trade, 
began to revive the interest in shipping which had bam mani- 
fested much earlier by Ivan IV, On the advice of a Dutch 
merchant, Andrew viimius, founder of the ordnance works at 
Tula, they brought into the countiy Dutch shipwrights and 
seamen. A fleet i>f barges was to lie built on the Caspian Sea, 
and in i66p at Diedinovo on the Oklia river, the Ord mm built, 
her constructor being the famous Karsten Brandt. She was 
launched at Astrakhan, but had only a year of life, as in 167a 
the Cossack rebel, Stenka Razin, burnt her to a skeleton. 

Ivan IV had extended Russian enterprise from the small 
State of Muscovy to the White Sea. To that extent he had 
anttcipated Peter the Great in his efforts to secure a trade route 
* A Mttmy RmH»\ Vel, III, p. 355, 
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with the west. It was with the hopes of advancing those efforts 
that Ivan had given a most cordial reception to Richard 
Chancellor when the latter visited the Muscovy court for com- 
mercial negotiations between England and Russia, and the 
Emperor had promised to English merchants “a free Martc 
with all free liberties through my whole dominions” if Edward 
VI would send trade envoys to Moscow. 

It was at this time that the Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers was formed for the discovery of “regions, kingdoms, 
islands and places unknown and unvisited, by the highway of 
the sea”. Tm Company was under the direction of the navi- 
gator Sebastian Cabot, and its vessels were welcomed on their 
visits to Muscovy, A letter of King Philip and Queen Mary, 
written in April 1555, refers to the favour shown by Ivan 
Vasilivich to “our right well beloved Richard Chancellor”, to 
whom the Royal letter was entrusted for delivery to the Tsar. 
It also mentions the grant made by Ivan “that all such mar- 
chants as shall come forth of aide of our realms of England or 
Ireland with al maner of wares, if they will travel or occupie 
within your dominions, the same marchants with their mar- 
chandises in al your lordship may freely and at their liberty 
travaile out and in without liinderance or any maner of loss”, 
A letter sent two years later to the Company’s agents, Killing- 
worth, Gray, and Lane, specifies the cargoes of English cloth 
and cottons as merchandise for bartering with the Russians for 
wax, flour, tallow, and oil. Samples of rope, and of steel from 
Tartary, are to be sent back to England in the Company’s 
ships; “yew” is to be felled from the banks of the Arctic River 
Pechora for the making of casks, and a special man to “cut and 
cleve” this wood is being sent out from London, And — ^how 
little docs habit change— the ship’s officers are charged “not to 
suffer any of our nation to send any wares to their wives or 
friends in any of these ships”. 

But the long voyage and the fact that the Northern Sea 
Route taken by Chancellor was frozen for part of the year, made 
that route impracticable. So Ivan turned to the Baltic. Here, 
after Ms war with Livorda, he was successful in getting Dorpat 
and Narva, but efforts to gain more territory on the Baltic were 
blocked by Poland and Lithuania, as well as by Sweden, and 
Ms Livonian conquests had to be abandoned at the end of his 
rdgn. By that time Sweden was in possession of territory round 
Lfidce Ladoga, of all Esthonia, and part of Karelia; in this way 
Russia was barred from the Baltic. Peter the Great, in his time, 
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had no option hut to challenge the sea power orSwe’denj 
blocked by the 'Tartars in the south from act ess to the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, his country wtmld havt' renrained a land- 
locked dominion. Ivan had prticlaimetl luinself'^'Tsar (»rall the 
Russias”; his territories however, were less than (host' of 
Peter I, and Russia remained at the death ol Ivan tti all 
practical purposes a sealess country. 

In tliosc days, the English sovereigns had been anxiou.s ntg 
only to foster commercial relations, but to gain the monopoly oT 
trade with ‘Hhe Rime Commonwealth'’, atul Elizabeth had IVe- 
queiuly complained to Ivan tif the growing numlier of Dutch 
ves.stds which culled at White Sea ports. By the Dutt h had 
established a trading post on the Kola Peninsula, utul Chan- 
eellor, on his voyage to Muscovy in 1553 luul noted that in 
Novgorod they had a Staplehouse; stgniiiaituly the replv to the 
letter whicli he brought hark from Ivan IV to Edward VI had 
been aecompanied by an interpretation in Dutch, At the entl of 
the sixteenth century the Netherlands States-Ceneral luul begun 
to art on advice wiiirh it had received to the elFet't that sea- 


borne trade with Russia might be as protltahle to Dutch mer- 
chants as was their trade with America (through Spain). And 
by 163B the Dutch were sending more .sliips to Archangel than 
the English were. 

Commercial rivalry had long been hitter between the two 
peoples, for we read in Hakluyt that **lhese Flrminp, liearing 
of the arrival of our men in tha.se parts, wrote their letters to 
the Emperor against them, accusing them for pirat(‘H and 
rovCE^’h^ 

Nat till it was under pressure from the Muscovite merchants 
to secure for them the monopoly of middlemen, did the Tsar\s 
Covernment attempt to restrict the trading of foreigners m 
retailers. Under tkms Codunov defmite prohihitionH were 
made, hut these in time were everywhere evaded. IWen when 
Peter I came to the, throne, the position was Hitch that, as Alexei 
Tolstoi has written, ‘*the foreigners had tlieir paws on every- 
thing'*. I'he establishment of English traders on the White Kea 
had begun that commercial rivalry with Cermany for Russian 
trade which was to continue up to the first world war, 1‘olstai, 
in his novel of Peter the (^reat, describes a young merchant as 
saying: 'T'm from the coast. I went for blubber, I came back 
aa I set out* with empty carts. The Germans have bought up 
all the blubber for ten years ahead, and all the whalers are 
^ Thi Diu&my (Cftmelt k Co,, Ltd., iflaci) ; p. 44. 
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hopelessly iu debt to ihcm. The Germans give them a quarter 
of the right price, and forbid them to sell to anyone else. And 
the whalcns arc beggared, and now they’re no longer going to 
sea—theyVe scattered to other parts. We Russians can’t even 
go north now.” Later we read of “how you could not sell to 
your own folk— they were too poor. Wares could not be taken 
abroad—therc was no seaport. All foreign trade was in the 
hands of foreigners.” ^ Tartars held the Black Sea coast, the 
Baltic was inaccessible. Commerce there was dominated by the 
Hansc merchants whose control extended fiom Novgorod to the 
White Sea, In the North Sea the Swedes were masters, and in 
the Mediterranean the Turks. 

It was the work of Peter to attempt an economic revolution, 
lie was no Free Trader; “according to the laws, no foreign 
merchant has even leave to buy, in the seaports, goods of 
another foreign merchant; he must buy them of a Russian”.* 
The same inclination to create a trade monopoly for Russia in 
her own seaports, is marked in the maritime policy of Catherine, 
of whose attitude to the British Maritime Code we will speak 
later. 

If Peter the Great was eccentric he was also practical. He 
would know all the business of shipbuilding before setting out 
to make Russia a mercantile Power. On his first visit to Arch- 
angel in 1683 he noticed how all the ships moored there were 
foreign ones, and how ridiculous by comparison appeared the 
Russian barges which had accompanied him in his sail down the 
Nortliern Dvina. So at Archangel he started to work on the 
wharves, eagerly questioning English and Dutch seamen about 
their craft. Pic had launched a flotilla of small ships on Plesht- 
cheyevo, and afterwards wrote in his Maritime Regulations : 
“For some years desires were satisfied by this lake, but in 
the end it got too narrow for me. So I went to Kubensky 
Lake, but that was too shallow. I then decided to make for the 
open sea, and often used to beg my mother to let me go to 
Archangel.” His love of the sea nearly cost him his life, for he 
all but perished on a stormy voyage to Solovetski Island in the 
White Sea— that sea upon whose frozen waters he was the first 
Tsar to ever gaze. His robust adventurous life contains such 
periods as those spent as a deck-swabber on the ship of the 
Dutch skipper Musch, then as a cabin boy waiting at table, and 

^ Translated by Edith Bone and Emile Burns, (Gollancz, 1^46) ; p. 57. 

* Generri Manstein (Officer in the Russian Service), Memoirs of Russia f 
BisUtrical^ JPoUHcalt and From the Tear ipy to 1744^ p. 385. 
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later as a scamaa running up the shrouds to tlie mast. For 
a short time he worked as a slupwriglU in the yards at Saardam, 
a town then noted for its huilding ofniedturn-sivied ships, where 
he was knovv^n as Min Her Peter MikluulofFlhe shipwright, “We 
labour,’* he wiote to the Patriareh Adrian, “in order to niavStcr 
thoroughly the art of the sea” ; hut ieaniing that the best boats 
were built in England, aiul that the mme of navigation was 
understoiKl theie as now!u*re else at that time, he left Holland 
ftir Deptford (saying that he thought it a happier life to lie 
an admiral in England, than a 'fsar in Russia,) Seeing from the 
King’s wharf the shipping on the Thames, as he had done too 
at Amsterdam, the Tsar realised that the wealth of the world 
could never t‘ome to Russia as it did to Britain and HolIand> 
unless Russia had access tt> tlte <H‘eans. 

Later Peter sent some of Ids nobles to Britain tf» get trained 
Imtli in navigation and shipbuilding; some* of them also he sent 
(mueli against their will in many eases) to Holland, Veniee, and 
I.eghorn, for his own people had no sea traditions. WlieOj more 
than a iumdred years earlier, Boris Godunov had tried to 
advance Russia’s maritime position, he had had to call on sea- 
men from ahrtmd, mainly from England and HoBand. Despite 
their historic urge to the ocetms, and tlm higli praise which the 
Russian eKplorers Krusenstern aurl Kotisebue^ later bestowed 
upon their partirular crews, there was much to justify the des- 
pairing cry of Peter the Great; “My people will never be 
a nation of sailors.” And there was much evidence to support 
the view t)f an eighteenthn’entury writer; “The Russians, in 
general, have an aversion to the The author of this pas- 
sage was almost certainly atiKaglbhinan in the service of Peter I, 
and his name h believed to have been John Deane. Of Russian 
sailors, turned from doing several years’ land service to the sea, 
he says that the crews, “thunderstruck with the terror of an 
approaching engagement”, are under mny disadvantages, “in 
an element disagreeable to far the major part of them”.® But 
the writer pays tribute to the defence which the Russians 
generally put up when attacked in their own roatls, “provided 
there Is smooth water”. He rates highly the quality of those 

® TA# Hmikn Flml mder Fekr tk Gmk By a Ck»n temporary EnglWiman 
1 704, PubUcatiom! of the Navy Rmards Bw lety, VoJ. IKV. Edltdi to Viet- 
Mftuml Gypeian A, G, Bridge, (Priated for the Navy Records 

Society, iB^) 1 p. laa. 

® Tk Rmdm rndk Pekr ik QrmL By a Oontemprary Englishman, 
17214, PubUcidm of the Navy Records Society, Vol* 3CV, p. 1 16. 
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Russian ships which were built after Peter’s visits to foreign 
yards ; few in the world, he says, are better equipped, but there 
IS neither good navigation nor speedy sailing. And the Tsar’s 
successes led him to send to sea more ships than could be 
manned by seamen of experience. 

When Peter I decided to set up a school of navigation in 
Moscow, he persuaded British engineers and mathematicians to 
form the principal part of the staff, and when, for enabling his 
Volga ships to join the Don flotillas in their attack on Azov he 
conceived the idea of constructing a Volga-Don Canal, it was 
the Englishman, Captain John Parry, whom he asked to 
undertake that work. Nor as regards the eificiency of Russian 
seamanship did the Tsar show any more confidence in his 
countrymen. His order during his wars with Sweden, was that 
no admiral was to attack the Swedes unless he was certain he 
had half as many ships again as his adversaries. And although 
some of the British sea captains who, as exiled Jacobites, took 
service in the Tsar’s navy, were far from competent, of not 
many could it be said, as of the generality of Russian officers, 
that ‘hn the qualify of lieutenants foreigners ever desire to leave 
’em ashore ... in bad weather, or any extremity, sick abed, 
when they should be serviceable”*^ 

It was scarcely surprising therefore that Peter had gone 
further afield than Russia for the officering and even the man- 
ning of his navy. Of a list of officers commanding the Russian 
warships in lus Baltic Fleet in 1713, only two out of eleven ships 
will be found with Russian commanders. And of the total 
number of officers serving with that fleet, which sailed from 
Kronslot and Reval during Peter I’s campaign against Sweden 
ini 7 1 3, only nine out of a total of eighty-one will be seen to have 
Russian names. Almost one-quarter of the list consists of officers 
from Britain.® The preference shown for British (particularly 
Scottish) officers in Peter’s fleets had its parallel in shipbuilding. 
Though many Danes and Dutchman were engaged by the Tsar 
for that purpose, we are told of Peter “justly giving the prefer- 
ence in building and equipping ships to the method used in 
England”. The author of Th Russian Fleet under Peter the 

^ The Jtmsim Fleet under Peter the Great, By Contemporary Englishman’ *. 

Navy Records Society, Vol. XV, p. 1 14. 

a British names were not confined to personnel, they were not mfrequenfly 
given to Russian ships j in the case of those built in England, the English 
name was sometimes retained. In Peter the Great’s Baltic Fleet, 1714, for 
instance, will be found Remdolptk Portsmouth» Devonshire, Marlborough, For 
other British names, sec Navy Records Society, Vol. XV, p. 68. 
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Gf^at ^ writes : “I’o give the Russians the i)etter insight, it is usual 
when an English master begins a ship, tt) order a Russian master 
to set up tme (if tlie same dimensions, near at hand; and the, 
Russian must be indulged the lilierty (if observing anti measur« 
ing the Englishman's work.'' 'I’he writer of tills passage (j)rob* 
ably John Deane) had met Peter I at Deptford, and had been 
persuaded by him to go to Russia, where he became superin- 
tendent of the shipyard at Vorone/,h, and here English r, rails- 
men were in the majority. Ihey, with Dutch shipwrights too, 
had settled in this fortress city of the Upper Don m the time of 
Isar Michael, Peter’s predecessor, Native labour was largely 
forced, but more than the workers were in resentment over 
Peter's dynamic drive for shipS' ^Iwyars and merchants bitterly 
complained of the levy of ship money. But the Ihnperor won his 
way and Voronezh developed jus a centre of .shipbuilding, yards 
being built on an islaiul in the river, and btuits were con- 
structed of timber from the neighbouring forests. V(H'onezh 
indeed, became the cratlle of tlie Russian navy. It was only 
when Russia had stretched west to the Baltic and cast to die 
Black Sea, when the land around Voronezh, denuded of its 
forests, had become a treeless waste, liiat the. great port not 
only eeaseil to be the print^ipal one of Ru.sHia, but its shipyards 
lost their life. 

The Tsar himself lived among the workers at Voronezh, and 
James Keith, who became famous later as a Marshal of Prussia, 
wrote, of him: "He loved mr»re to employ his money on ships 
. , , than sumptuous huildinp, and was always content with 
his lodging when he vmld see a fleet from hii windowJ* Alexei 
Toktoi, in hk novel Pekr the Gml^ gives a vivid picture of him 
in a dirty wliite shirt and canvas apron, Ida face haggard, 
covered with sweat, standing bef(»re the furnace willi hk long 
tongs. He and his workmates were Ibrging flukes of the anchor 
for the baltlesliip Furlrm^ and all were in a rush to get the sidps 
down to the Don esttiary while tlie floods lastech No less than 
twenty-nine of these ships had been built in a single winter, and 
were launched in the spring of iflpCi, 

As Captain P. Alexeivitch, Peter commanded the Don galley 
flotilla from the Ptindpiunu which he had helped to build, He 
had raised an imposing number of smaB ships, but many of his 
earlier vwels had proved unseaworthy; made of green fir, 
a number of the hulk suffered from shrinking timbers. Of those 

* By **A Gotttempemry Ettilkhman**, 1751 p Publication of the Navy 
R^ords Bockty, VoU Xv, p, 104, 
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on the Caspian, all of which had been built at Kazan on the 
Volga, a contemporary writer^ says : *‘In a word, little is to be 
said in favour of the ships built before the Tsar’s return from 
his travels; to pass them by in silence is the highest compli- 
ment.” Many of the Kazan vessels were of a Flemish type, 
snows. On the Dnieper too the Tsar built vessels, and he had 
founded the shipyards at Briansk to take Russia south. 

It was after his first attack on Azov failed that Peter had 
determined to build a fleet capable of preventing the Turks 
from relieving it by sea. And on his main expedition against 
the enemy, eighty-six ships of war — two-decker ships, galliots, 
brigantines — and five hundred barges, had sailed down the Don. 
Plis capture of the fortress in 1696 had given him a firm foot- 
hold on the Sea of Azov ; Russia’s aim to dominate the Black 
Sea had been brought a little nearer achievement. But even 
complete control of the Sea of Azov could never of itself, before 
the days of icebreakers, mean even partial supremacy on the 
Black Sea, because Azov, as well as the Strait of Kerch which 
connects the two seas, is frozen for several months m the year. 
The ports of the Don were thus of only qualified use to Peter. 
To consolidate his position on the shores of the Sea of Azov, he 
built Taganrog as a new naval fortress,® and set up an arsenal 
at Azov. The Treaty of Garlowitz, which confirmed him in his 
conquests, established him still more securely on Azov by giving 
a strip of the hinterland, 

The Sea of Azov, however, was not Peter’s principal objec- 
tive. It was the Black Sea to winch his far-sighted eyes were most 
often drawn. That the Russians were late in establishing them- 
selves on its shores and its waters was due to the early inroads of 
Asiatic hordes. In the hopes of getting freedom of navigafion for 
his ships on the Black Sea, Peter sent Prince Dmitry Golitsyn to 
Turkey to broach the matter with the Sultan. (Unfortunately 
for the Tsar, the Sultan gave it to be understood that he would 
sooner open his harem to the Russians than open the Euxine to 
them. But he did consent to their merchandise being carried 
through the Straits, provided this was done in Turkish bottoms.) 
In sending many of his nobles to Venice for instruction in the 
arts of shipbuilding, the Tsar’s aim of creating a fleet m the 
Black Sea is evident, for only in Venice could those nobles be 
taught how to make the galliots which would be suitable for the 

^ See Footuote ^ p, 6a. 

® For the toll of life taken in building the harbour here, the Tsar seems to 
have shown as Httle concern as he did in the case of Kronstadt. 

”6 
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Straits and the Euxine littoral* But Peter's in thc‘ region of 
that sea were lost in 1 7 n , when, aller more engtigeuients against 
the Turks, his forces were defeated on tlie Prutli. lie had to 
surrender Azov, destroy 'Paganrog and, woist of all, the Black 
Sea was interdicted to Itis ships. Turkey also now gained control 
of all the river mouths. Pruth %vas not only a scveie setback to 
Russia's drive to the sea: it was a disaster. It meant that 
“Turkey could once more roiniuand tlie Della <d*tlie Don, not 
to add the whole river sy.stem (jf Houthern Russia the Dniester, 
the Don, and the Kuban. Russian trade was thereby throttled''^ 
The .ships which Peter had built with such ctmi and care were 
almo.st totally destroyed, and for a time it hioketl jts ihtmgh 
Russia's advance in the south was ended. I’he A/.ov Sea and the 
delta of the Dnieper remained Turkisli till 17'^B, when Russia 
rectjvered A'/ov, but by the Treaty of Belgrade the following 
year she was prohibited from fortifying the place, and still more 
seri<ms, ft am maintaining a Beet ntg tmly tm the Sea ofAww, 


but on the Black Sea. 

Though Peter’.s losses to Turkey were, us we have said, more 
than a setback hJ Rus.sian aitns on tlie Euxine, his gains on the 
(laspkn remainetl eonsitlerable at the lime of his death. In 
17112 he had started his campaign against Persia, recruiting 
forces from those Ckissack bands who, since the time when 
Yermak's comrade Antlreya Shadrin hatl set up a fort at the 
mouth iif the 1 en*k River, had .steadily gained ground until 
“The (kjMaek Line'* was extentled to the Sea of A'/.ov, Admiral 
Apraxin had won over many of them for service witli the Tsar, 
and they held for Peter, against the native, tribes, fuirt of the 
northern shore of the Claspian. Using Astrakhan as his base, the 
Emperor had a small fleet of boats called built, but it was 
never launched. He himself went to the port of Derbend, where 
he “broke with his own hands a window through the wall of 
the room he occupied in the. Khan’s palace timt he might 
watch the waters of tlie Caspian, owr the. city at hii feet, for 
the coming tif his trans|)orts*’.® But though a storm wrecked 
most of his flotilla and he failed to advance that time in his 
intended campaign on Persian territory, he did later capture 
both Dcrbend and Baku, and in addition, certain of the Caspian 
provinces. Astrakan he had made the centre of the itlk trade, 


^ SirJ. A. Marriott, /klsUmM, (Methuen, 1044) ; 

p, 30, By perimiiion tfC tlici Publlihm. 

* John F. Baddeley, Th Owipiil fif M# Cmmm, (lionmanji, 

Green St Oo„ igefl) j p* t8. Qgotatiott by permisdon of the Publishers* 
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and foi’ this purpose had encouraged Armenians to settle there. 
As regards the Caspian Sea itself, the most detailed chart of it 
ever made till that time was tlxe work of the Englishman, 
Captain Bruce, commissioned by the Tsar to survey all the 
gulfs, harbours, and rivers on the eastern shore. Of his Persian 
policy, Peter said to the Moldavian prince, Cantemir: *Tt is 
not the land I want, but the sea,” 

As well as on these thalassic waters of the Caucasian region, 
his mind was much on the Middle Sea, and the creation of 
a Mediterranean squadron was certainly one of his aims. “Just 
before the conclusion of the late peace [of 1721] it was hotly 
talked of that the Tsar would send a squadron of men-of-war 
through the Sound and British Channel up the Straits into the 
Mediterranean.*’ 1 

To follow the Emperor in all his main maritime tracks, we 
turn now from south-east Europe and go north-west to the 
Baltic, where he was called upon to defend his frontiers against 
Charles XII of Sweden. The wars of Charles IX — undertaken 
primarily to ensure Swedish supremacy in the Baltic — ^had been 
continued by Gustavus Adolphus, which had brought the latter 
into conflict with Tsar Michael Romanov. By the Treaty of 
Stolbovo, 1617, Russia had regained Novgorod and all other 
territories previously conquered by Sweden. But Sweden had 
got Ingria, and with it both Narva and the fortress of Noteborg 
on the Neva. She had also recovered her former rights in 
Livonia, and Russia had renounced her claims on Esthonia. At 
a meeting of the Estates at Stockholm, Gustavus Adolphus had 
given a detailed report of the treaty: “Prom now on,” he said, 
“the Russians arc denied entrance to the Baltic at any point, 
and neither in time of war nor for peaceful tmdmg can their 
ships use its harbours without our special permission.” Pointing 
to a map, the King had shown the assembly how Russia was 
entirely excluded from the Swedish Sea. “And that, we will 
hope, by God’s help, will always prove too wide a jump, even 
for a Russian!”* 

But in the following century Peter the Great faced that 
jump. He was determined not only to get “a window on the 
west”, but a wide one. His aim was to turn the Baltic from 
a Swedish to a Russian lake. In the northern part of that sea 
he succeeded in doing tlxis. (The window was opened a 

^ Th$ Busslm Fket mdtt Piter the Great. The Navy Records Society, 
Vol XV, p. 108. 

* W. R* MorfiU, Russia; p. 107. 
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good deal wider when, after tlu‘ sennul world %vari Russia 
acquired the former Prussian naval base of KoeiiigsbcTg * now 
Kaliningrad.) 

In the Middle Ages, Russia's way to the linltie wa.^ via 
Novgt)rod at the heatl nf Lake Ihueii, ihettee by the River 
Volkhov, Lake laultjga, autl the Neva t{> the .sea, Peter the 
Great used mueli of the <*our.se of the modern IkUtie-White Sea 
Ganal when he. took two frigates and pmt of hi.s army tt> altaek 
the Swedi.sh forees then in Finhuuh St. Petersburg was built to 
give Peter his western window* and iroiu his ‘*eiiy on stilts** he 
was to look far out twer the west, where he felt Russia’s ilcstiny 
lay. *’IIe had need of a part on the east of the Bailie Sea for the 
execution of all his ideas’*, wrote Vtdtaire; ami so in 1712 the 
Tsar declare<l St, Petersburg the eapital fjfall the Ru.ssias. The 
tower of Rastrelli*s Admiralty now soaretl above the banks of 
the Neva, and on that river rrw Ndteborg which Peter had 
taken in 1702 to become the fortress of Schhtwlherg, i.e. the 
’’key*’ tt>wn, 'Fhe liarbtmr of Kronstadt was built, and the fori 
of Kronslot was ctmstrttcled on Kotlin Island to prolcet the 
mouth of the Neva, Peter himself cmtld have been seen at that 
time with a sounding lead examining the depth of water olT 
a sandbank near the island, llie first foreign vessel to call at 
Kotlin was a Dutch boat with provisions from Saardam; the 
Tsar went out to meet it and acteil as itspihu up the Neva.* He 
was so pleased at the arrival of this ship at lim newly founded 
capital that he dedarcel it uj he exempt from dues then and 
thereafter, 'fiiis concession he matle also in favour of other 
Dutch and ak> English vessels in order Uj attrart trade to St. 


I'hat city was to be a key to force a pa.Asage for Russia to the 
open sea, atul at the same time tt» lock that passage against 
intruders. So strongly did Peter feel about liis new capital that, 
when his dissedute eltlest sou Alexis let it be known tliat when 
he became I'sar he would give up that city, return tt» Moscow, 
and pay no concern to the navy created hy Ids father, Peter 
regarded him as a trait«>r and de[)rived him of miccewion. 

The first overseas action ever ftatght by Russia (If we 
exclude raids on Ckmstaijitittople) only took place in 1713, when 
Admiral Apraxin took Abo and Hekingfori!. There was, how- 
ever, no Swedish opposition to the seisutre of the firit town. His 
ships were to carry ins troops across the Baltic to Sweden, and 

^ 0. Diiteon, il, M, Grave, and E» Stewart, Bmik, (A. & G. Black, 
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Apraxin was to raid the coast up to a point only seven miles 
from Stockliolm, and to burn the port of Umea This new 
phenomenon of a Russian fleet of efficient ships in the Baltic, 
challenging the well-established sea power of Sweden, may be 
reckoned among the forces which led the Swedes to accept the 
Ircaty of Nystadt in 1721. (The terms of the settlement as 
regards the Russo-Tinnish frontier arc curiously similar to those 
of the Agreement of 1940— and yet not perhaps so curious after 
all, when we realise that Stalin as much as Peter the Great, 
appreciated the strategic and the commercial value of the water 
routes aiforded by the rivers and lakes from Ilmen northward 
through Karelia.) By the time the Peace of Nystadt was signed, 
Peter the Great had made Russia a first-class Power and had 
given her control of nearly all of the northern Baltic. The coast 
of that sea from Viborg to Riga was now Russia’s; over most of 
the Gulf of Finland she had command, and the Province of 
Viborg was hers. The Treaty did not, however, deprive Sweden 
of the right to trade freely in the Baltic, and it was not till 1809 
that the whole of Finland, and the consequent control of all the 
north-cast Baltic, passed to Russia under Alexander I, 

The earliest commercial treaty that Russia had ever con- 
cluded was with England, in the time of Elizabeth Tudor. We 
may recall how Ivan instructed his Ambassador: ‘'Present this 
gift to our sweet sister, Elizabeth of England, and with these 
chessmen explain to her how her English ships can sail to us by 
the White Sea and outwit both Germans and Livonians. And 
remind her that Tsar Ivan of Muscovy is the sole merchant 
here,*’ But as regards the Baltic, it was Peter the Great who 
opened that to Russia, and a year after the Treaty of Nystadt 
had been signed he expressly prohibited the carrying of goods by 
sea to Archangel (except for use locally) . As only one voyage 
a year to that White Sea port was possible at that time, the 
Tsar had no difficulty in getting merchants to favour St. Peters- 
burg rather than Archangel, once he had overcome at the latter 
port the opposition of the long-established Dutch traders. 
Archangel, which arose from a tenth-century settlement, had 
been one of Russia’s earliest trade ports, and till Peter the Great 
obtained part of Finland and all Livonia it was almost the only 
known port that Russia possessed in the north. But after the 
Tsar’s conquests Russia had eight chief ports — ^Riga, Parnau, 
Reval, Narva, Viborg, Frederikshaven, Kola, and St. Peters- 
burg. (In the south there was Astrakhan.) Archangel’s growth 
from the monastery settlement of St. Michael’s to the chief port 
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on the White Sea was largely due to English help; its later 
decline was attributable not only to Peter’s mercantile schemes, 
but to his realisation of the impracticability of using any port on 
the White Sea as a naval base : it was to the Baltic he must turn 
for that. Between 1717 and 1719 the value of the annual import 
trade of Archangel was 2,344,000 roubles, and that of St. 
Petersburg was only 269 roubles. But in 1726, a year after the 
death of Peter, the imports of Archangel had fallen to 285,000 
roubles, whUe those of St. Petersburg had risen to 2,403,000. ^ 
In 1724 the total number of vessels reaching Baltic ports 
(excluding Parnau and Reval) was 914.^ 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century many English 
shipwrights had become employed on Lake Ladoga ; at Olonets, 
where Peter was later to establish a dockyard, an Englishman 
made anchors for the entire Russian Navy.* The reason for the 
presence also of English shipwrights on the shores of Lake 
Peipus was that the Tsar, whose Esthonian conquests had given 
him that lake, was determined to create a flotilla here as on 
Lake Ladoga. Peter was aware that if his countrymen had only 
had a fleet on Ladoga in 1612, they could have prevented 
Swedish troops from reaching Narva, and that city might never 
have fallen. The origin of the Ladoga flotilla can be traced to 
Archangel, whence the Tsar had two small frigates, the Holy 
Spirit and the Courier, dragged overland from Onega Bay to 
Onega Lake. From there they were sent by the River Svir to 
Lake Ladoga, and during the overland stage, in the necessary 
work of making roads and of moving these ships on rollers 
placed under the keels, Peter himself had helped. This nucleus 
of the Ladoga fleet was increased by a number of ships made by 
an English firm, and when these, in addition to a fleet of Cossack 
vessels under Colonel Tirtov, were called into action against 
Swedish vessels, they proved their worth. Ladoga was won for 
Russia. 

On Lake Peipus, Peter’s efforts to build a fleet capable of out- 
matching the Swedish ships were so successful that in 171 1 one 
hundred Russian vessels attacked the small number of enemy 
ones which were on that water. 

Gregor Alexinsky, Russia and Europe, translated from the Russian by 
Bernard Miall. (Fisher Unwin, 1917); p. 81. 

* V. O. Kluchevsky, A History qf Russia, translated by J. C. Hogarth. 
(Dent & Sons, 1911) ; Vol. IV, p. 125. 

* The practice of engaging Englishmen to build ships and dockyards 
continued right into the nineteenth century. 
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His capture of Nyenskans at the mouth of the Neva had 
regained for Russia that access to the Baltic without which his 
empire could never be a world Power. His enemy Charles XII, 
had in lyoi been able to land a force of 60,000 at Reval, and 
Peter realised the urgency of creating a strong Baltic fleet to 
r of such invasions impossible. His establishment 

ol Is-Otlin as a fortress proved to be tactically sound, for it was by 
this island-garrison that the Swedish efforts in 1 705 to destroy 
the Tsar’s new fleet were frustrated. Not till 1711 however, 
were Russian ships of the line seen in the Baltic. Their names, 
given by Dr. R. G. Anderson^ are: Vybotg. Riga. DuinkTat, 
Shtandartj Hobet^^ Liseta^ Munker. 

The first warship constructed overseas for his new fleet was 
the Satnson^ built in Dutch yards. It is proof of the rapid advance 
towards Sea Power made by Russia under Peter the Great that, 
of the Baltic Fleet of flfty-three ships, twenty-four were built in 
the Tsar’s dominions, Archangel providing seven. After the 
removal of many from the list of the Russian Navy, the latter 
in 1722 had twenty-nine serviceable battleships.® Russian 
secondary ships of the line did not make their appearance on 
this sea till 1719. In that year they sailed from Reval under the 
command of Van Plofft, an event which coincided, as Ander- 
son remarb,* with the first victory of the Russian deep-sea fleet, 
which took place off Oesel Island. 

In his capacity as Rear-Admiral, his triumph over the Swedes 
in an engagement in the Baltic in 1714, probably gave Peter 
more pleasure than anything else in his life. The extent to which 
he did lake part in that event, however, has been a subject 
much debated. It was the Tsar’s creation of a Baltic Fleet which 
had made it possible for Admiral Apraxin on this occasion to 
command a fleet of about a hundred galleys against the Swedish 
Admiral Wattrang. Peter himself organised the line of battle,® 
but whether he was actually in action or followed the operations 
from an island has not been finally determined. The capture of 
Aland by his ships brought the Tsar great rejoicing, and at 
a public dinner in his new capital he had asked his nobles, 
“Brothers, is the man among you, who twenty years ago could 
have conceived the idea of being employed with me in 

Naoal Wars in the Baltic, i^sx-1850: (G. Gilbert-Wood) ; p. 146. 

^ But see Anderson’s note. 

* R. 0 , Andmon : J{aval Wars in the Baltic, issi-^iSko •, p. 307. 

* Ibid*, p. 195. 

® For diagram set Ibid, p» 158. 
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shipbuilding; t)n the. Baltic?'* More than tuie writer ‘ has spoken of 
the citizens ol’ Mosctiw of those clays having an aversion to mari- 
time affairs. Thc'ir ruka* was delcTtnined to siiow them that it 
was to the sea tliey owc'd the greatly improved i)osition of tltcir 
country after Nystadt. And so he made his triumphal entry into 
Moscow like the cme into St. Vetershurg a maritime ff.te. 
A small yacht, fully rigged, was drawn on a sledge tlirough the 
snowy streets of the city, menmted with small brass guns from 
which .salutes were fired. (Us picture is in this liook^ on 
p, 90.1 It was the first time those astonished clti?:ens had seen 
a model .ship of war. But it was not till more than three hundred 
years later, when Mcjsccjw became a '‘peuT of five seas", that 
the people of that city began to be sea-minded. 


The eznansiem of Russia under Peter I was made passible 
because CUiarles XH, like (lharle.s XI, failed to carry cm Sweden’s 
traditional policy of maintaining her status as a naval rather 
than a military Power. (Iharles Xll tried to make his country 
supreme in bcuti spheres, and failed. His ambitious enterprises 
on the continent spent the ptjwer of Sweden, and it was this 
fact, even more than the emergence of Russia as a country 
equipped with fleets, which brought such substantial maritime 
gains in the west to Peter the (Irfat. 

In the east tlte I'sar was ever alive to the great advantages 
which wtmld he gained by his tanmtry if a North-East Passage 
coukl be disc‘overed. Before sending Bering on his first Kam- 
chatkan expedition for tliis purpose, Peter hatl eommissioned 
two of ins officers, Luchin and Evreimov, to sail up the fog- 
covered roast of Kamchatka and find emt whether Asia and 
America were separated. Their reports, made in 17^3, were 
indecisive, so came the turn of tlte great Danish navigator, 
about whidi more wifi be said shortly, 

plauglun^ through m mtd snow^ 

Fomatd the Russim Columimis 
Bmmg all dangm^ vntU aiim ^ 

1 hm uUimak god of id Moslem main^ 

wrote Lomonosov in his poem Peter the Great Certainly the 
Empertm himself was Intdined to believe that a passage did exist 
between the two continents, but he was ignorant of the extent of 

^ ef. John Bell, Ttmljtm St, Petertburg to IHms Purh qf Ada. (Glasgow, 
1763) } 8 vok 

* Author^# rwlerittg of the Rwwtlan Hn« in Lomtmtwov’s poem Hemp 
MemtHuOi (Si. Petersburg, 1770) [ 1 ], 
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the Pacific, and of the length of the coastline of North America. 
Under the impression, as he was, that the whole ocean was far 
narrower than was the case, he imagined that trade could be 
opened up with Central America via north-east Asia. That so 
serious a student of maritime history (and moreover one who had 
founded “the Chancery of the Military Marine^ for the train- 
ing of geodesists and hydrographers) should not have had 
a truer concept of the geography of the North Pacific, is rather 
remarkable, And the more so when we recall that the 
Barents Map, published by Pontanus in i6ti, draws approxi- 
mately correctly the position of Siberia vis-^-vis the extreme 
north-west of the American continent, and shows the two land 
masses to be separated by a strait, at that time called Anian. 
(Nordenskiold believed that the Barents Map was based on 
charts still older.) Martin Waldscemuller’s Inset Map of 1507 
had also shown the conception of America as a separate conti- 
nent. So too, had the Zaltieri “Nova Franza’* Map of 1566 (or 
earlier), and those of the Gemma Frisius series, from 1537. But as 
regards the Pacific coast of North America, this had only been 
charted as far as Gape Blanco, 43® N., by the time ofPeter*s death. 

The Peace of Nystadt would have left Peter with sufficient 
security to further his maritime schemes, but by that time his 
health was failing. In his lifetime he had seen the advantages 
that might be made “of every port, and every river in his 
Empire. ... It was he who taught his people to triumph by 
land, and opened them a passage to the sea; in short it was he 
that conceived and executed the amazing project of making 
them a maritime Power, and this in a surprising extent”,^ And 
at his death there were, according to Kluchevsky, 48 ships of 
the line, ^800 galleys and minor vessels, and a man-power afloat 
of 28,000, It must be said, however, that other authorities give 
much lower fi^ires ; in one case the numbers mentioned are 
41 ships of the line and a complement of 14,900 seamen. 

THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE 

The opening up of a North-East Passage that would lead his 
ships from the Vmte Sea to the coasts of China had been one 
of the dreams of Peter’s life. The search for such a passage was 
a long one in the history of navigation. A tradition that the 
ocean encompassed the northern and eastern limits of Siberia 
was well established as early as 1 246, the year in which Johannes 

^ Harris’s Collection qf Voyages; Vol. 11 , p. 1,017. 

* A Uutory qf Russia; Vol. IV, p, 66. 
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de Plano (larpinu a Friar Kfiuoritt\ travclltnl with tluTC com- 
paniaus urFarlary at thr bchrst ol thr Pope. Uaklnyt's urocniut 
of that aHtonishing jiHirury is based partly on Clarpiiii's “Iklc 
historic’^ of it, ami partly on the repot ttjfonr tifthe ttlher friars, 
Simon clc Sanet C^nintin. l’hout»;h botli ueeounts have received 
some embelhsimients from \"iment de Beauvais ainl Sir Jttlni 
Mandeviile, it was entainly the expressed belief tif Friar 
(larpini tiiat Siberia on its northern ami eastern sitles was 
“invironed with ttie Oeean Sea'' -Siberia in those days being 
described as **Tanaria, that part of the workle which is thought 
to be most North Kasterly*'d I’hei Strait of Anian (later known 
as the Bering Strait), and the. *‘Big Land’' to the east of it, were 
known by hearsay to Marco Polo, but whether that land was 
America was ma then known. l‘he map-maker Chustalde, in 
a pamijhiet published in Venice, entitled An (Mumak 

DnmtUow dd Mmidi, had based much of this essay on the narra- 
tive of Marco Polo^ and in his writing Chustalde described the 
Strait of Anian as connecting the Pacific and the Arctic Ocean,* 
(See the Wright-Hakluyt map.) d’lie Ptirutguese navigator 
(htspar de Oortereal in 1500 had purported to give confirma- 
tion of the existence of the Strait, though aetnally the one he 
hud sailed through was tm his voyage north of Labrador, and 
later became known us Hudson's Strait. More than one six- 
teenth-centmy map glve^ the name of ''Anian'* to a passage 
separating Asia from Amertra, and among Kueh maps Is the one 
of 157B liased cm the work of treorge Best, known as "A true 
discourse of the late Vhiyages of Diseoverie for finding a passage 
to CUthaya by the Northwest under the Ckiiiduct of Martin 
Frobisher,*’* (But in the general map anxunpanying liakluyPi 
Voyages it will he seen that the name **Aniim** is given not to 
the Stniit, but to coastland on a land-mass opposite Siberia, 
So too, in Sir Humphrey CHlberPs map of 157(1 and in lus 
“DLcouwe**, where we find him speaking of the people '‘which 
inhabit Anian**.} 

Sir Humplirey (Hlbert was never converted to the belief in 
the existence of a North-East Pamge, though he was convinced 


a North- 


one cimkl be found, and that the strait 


^ Fipn^^r, rditetl by S. Dowglfts Jarkson, (Jaekion, Son Be Cte., 

Qlawow? J. M, Dent k Hons, tondon, i0O|) j Vol, IX, p, a, 

* L. C. Wmthj Early Oartofr^by of Paeiiic’** (Published In 
*rhi qf ifm BMk^^hkd Mifs ^ dflwrfw, New York, 19441 Voh 
XXXVlIL pp* S7**®1^*) 

* Eepnahwed In Dent's eilltbn Vol. V, p. 171, 
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bordering tm that coast of Anian led to such a passage. In his 
“Discourse of a Discoverie of a new passage to Gataia” he tells 
of how the English traveller^ Anthony Jenkinson, had heard 
a Fisherman of Tartaria say in hunting the Morce, that he 
saylcd very far towards the southwest, finding no end of the 
Sea: whereby he hoped a thorow passage to be that way”. 
Gilbert ridicules the Siberian fisherman’s talc, but the man, if 
he did exist and did make such a voyage, knew better than 
Gilbert, even if his story of finding “TJnicornes on the coast of 
Tartaria” was taller than most fishermen’s. There were many 
who believed the word of Marco Polo, who “affirmed that 
he sayled 1,500 miles upon the coasts of Mangia, and Anian, 
toward the North-east; always finding the seas open before 
him”.^ Numerous fabled expeditions followed, such as that of 
Juan de Fuca, who claimed to have found “gold, silver, pearls” 
in the Arctic regions when on his apocryphal voyage through 
the North-West ^ Passage. Other legendary ones, though 
exposed by the historian Navarette, kept alive the tradition of 
a passage from the Frozen Sea to the Great Southern Ocean.® 

Among those to which a greater degree of veracity is attached 
are certain of tlie accounts collected by Baron Sigismund von 
Herberstein, and for those who enjoy rare hterary curiosities his 
two volumes of travellers’ tales about Russia, entitled Rerum 
MoscovUimmm Commerttmi, will provide much entertainment. 
The Introduction to this work with its references to old Hebraic, 
Latin, Portuguese, and Itafian manuscripts, ofiiers much of 
interest to readers of early discoveries. Baron von Herberstein, 
who was born in i486, became ambassador for the Emperor 
Maximilian to Moscow, and had exceptional opportunities for 
getting information about cfifiTcrent parts of Russia. Pie relates 
how, when at the Court of Muscovy, he heard from an inter- 
preter, Gregory Istoma, an account of his journey to the Kin g 
of Denmark in 1496, and of how a much longer route than the 
usual one had to be taken from Great Novgorod, owing to the 
revolt at that time of Sweden from Denmark. So Istoma and his 
party had gone by the mouths of the Dvina and then by boats 
to the coast of “Finlapeia” ; rounding Sviatoy Nos (Holy Gape) , 
they had passed the Rock of Semes, and were told by one of the 
sailors that “unless we appease it with a gift we shall not easily 

^ Voy&gUi Vol, V, p. loa. 

* The subject of fixe Strait of Anian has been discussed by G. E. Nunn in 
qf the Sirdt qf Ardm CormpU (Privately printed, Philadelphia 1929. 
Copyright George PI. Beam, 1939.) 
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pass it*** Baron van Horhorslrin was told of Indians at sea bein|j 
driven round tiie nortli to the emusts orCternuuiy a story widen 
we find repeated in several of tlie ehrotueies td voyages during 
this period. Blazius, aist> an interpreter at the (laurt, was an- 
other from whtuu vtui Ilerherstein letinU more about these six- 
teenth century Arelie voyages. In the liouse ol' an Italian 
poet, niertuumus Fraseatcu\ a learned rellow-eounlryman had 
discoursed on the ptmibilityofnavigatbn tiirougha North-East 
Passage. Then, "takyng the globe in hi.s haiule, he made 
demonstration that this voyage slunild bee very .shorte**, and 
that the one Prince above all others vvhii by reason of the geo- 
graphical p«isition slunild discover the route *‘with greater com- 
moditie**, was the Duke of Musetwy* U is related by Herberstein 
that an ambassador at the Muscovy (knirt luul talked with 
Fault) C’.enturitjne, (Jetioese atnba.ssivdtir from Pope Leo, and 
that this man had come to try anti intere*st the Tsar in the 
opening up of a passage to (laihay, Cleniurione (who in 1525 
put the same projK)sitiou to Henry VI 11 ) i.s reported as saying 
that **no man ought to doubt of that sea, but that it may be 
sayled sixe monethes in the yeere, fonwmueh as the dayes are 
then very long in that clime, anti hot, by reason of eontinuall 
reverberutiom t)f the beatnes tif the Hunne, and shorte nyghU's’*.^ 
It is interesting to find von Herherslein giving a fairly true 
aecount tif the nature of the ire botli at the deltas and out at 
sea, fiom theie reptirts which he collected of the dilferent 
attempts to penetrate the frozen waters of “the Ureat White 
Sea**. Supporters like von Herberstein, of the belief in the possi- 
bility of a Northern Sea Rtmte, had little to encourage them in 
the protluctions of the cosmographers of those days. IWcn in 
the D& Ork Mwu map of Petrus Martyr (published in Paris, 
15B7) " in many ways the most advanced map of its time - a 
great frtr/,en laml mass joins Asia to America, and strelchcj iar 
north of the true configurations of these cemtinents, 

11m story of the Ckjssaek migrations across Sitieria to the Far 
East is linked with the later discoveries of tlie ptwHage from the 
Northern Heas to the Pacific, In the middle of the sixteenth 
century a Tartm* cdiieT, harassed by enemies, had sent envoys to 
Ivan the Terrible asking the Tsar tti take Siberia under hb 
protection, Ivan, an expansionist by ambition, was by no means 
averse to inch a proposal, and in a letter to Edward VI of 
Enghmd he styles himself “Lord of all Sibir“, To Grigor 

* Hkisimuntl von Herljemeln, Mitm hhmwiitimm, (Antwerp, 1537)1 
Voi, It, p, 
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Strogaiiov and his family he gave charters to exploit for a period 
of twenty years the regions of the Ob, Irtysh, and Tobol rivers. 
Tobolsk, at the confluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtysh, was 
founded by Co.ssack enterprise, and was the earliest Russian 
town in Siberia. The principal trading centre, however, was 
Sibir, the Tartar settlement on the Irtysh, and the merchants 
of Novgorod, long before the arrival of the Stroganovs in 
Siberia, had known the traders who came from Sibir to the Fair 
on the Volga. Under Ivan III indeed, traders from Moscow 
had reached Siberia, and in 1499 had sent armed forces to take 
over lands on the Ob ; these Muscovites later came into conflict 
with the traders from Novgorod. It was however the latter who 
made the most headway in Siberia, and the descendants of 
Anika Stroganov did so largely through their family securing 
the services of Yermak Timofcyevitch, who came originally 
from one of the Cossack settlements at the mouth of the Volga. 
Yermak^ had become a Cossack oflicer in the service of the 
Government at Perm, but in 1579 he had crossed the Urals and 
made his way into Siberia, where he was to leave his mark on 
Russian history. He and his fellow-adventurers penetrated the 
regions between the Ob and the Yenesei, and on the latter river 
between 1625 and 1630 were founded such settlements as 
Krasnoyarsk, wMch grew up from an early osirog or fort. Buriat 
Mongols had checked the advance of these Russians along the 
Upper Tunguska, and tins had made them push on to the 
Yenesei. That river however had been reached by Russians 
earlier, for in 1595 the Dutch admiral, Cornelius Nai, had beeri 
told by Russian sealers in Yugorski Shar that from Kholmogori 
on the White Sea some smacks sailed annually “right past the 
River Obi to another river, the Gilliscy.”* The latter is clearly 
the Yenesei, and Nansen says that this reference to it is the first 
one he knows of to be recorded in literature. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Russian settlement founded at 
Mangascya on the Gulf of Ob, was moved to Turukhansk, and 
from ncrc, in 1610, Cossacks had descended the Yenesei to “the 
Gold Ocean”. 

In recalling the achievements of great voyagers like Bering 
and Cook in the North Pacific, it must not be forgotten that the 
pioneers of exploration in the seas of northern Siberia which led 

^ This nickname, meaning “the milhtone”, he gained for grinding corn for 
his parents. His real name was Vasili, and he was the son of a Volga trapper. 

« Friddof Nana<m: Through Sibma, the land the Future, translated by 
Arthur (J* Ohate. (Hcincmann, 1914); p. 44 >* 
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to the (Jrcdt Scmtheru Ocean, were the intrepid OoMtaeks - men 
like Yermak and his bands who continned the (Msiward trek, 
and indomitable but rntidess adventurers such as the ataman 
Khabart>v wiu» made Ins way down tlie Amur to its (‘oidlinmce 
witii the Ussuri, I'here was Posinik wiio discovered the Indi- 
girka, and there were (hneltn ami Bu/a who on .separate 
tKT'asions voyaged to the moutii of that river frtjni Yakutsk; of 
the same doughty company was Buldakov who sailed from the 
Lena tt) the KtjHma, iKniting his way through the ire there in 
1647, Ilis vessels after being fro/.en in, had to be abanchmed, and 
parts of them were broken up and used as sledges. Well did he 
and his companions, living according to their own accounts on 
**Iarch-prickleH'' for a mtmth, know the truth of the Russian 
saying “Who has not been at sea ha,s not known trouble, “ Two 
yekrs earlier Michael Stadukhtn toil had found his way to the 
delta of tlie Kolima, and there had built an Ilis difficul- 


ties in sailing in the Arctic Hea in vessels built originally only for 
use on the rivers, can be well imagined. To hsai Ignatiev k due 
the first known attempt to navigate tlie watens east of the 
Kolima; thb redoubtable (kwsack k believed to have reached 
Tchaun Bay, opposite Arautan Island. And there were the 
Cossacks Amosov and Vilygin from the Kolima delta, who gave 
the fniit authentic information about Wrangell Island, To 
Kosirevski, who hail made an expedition from Kamchatka to 
the Kuriles, Bering owed some of hk early knowletlge of the 
North Pacific , Kosirevski was a most remarkable man, and the 
story of his life would make a gripping play. lie had been 
a Cossack wlio had fought against tlie native trilirs in north- 
eastern Siberia ; after sailing up the Kamchatka River he had 
built a fort at its lieadwatew. lie was then directed by the 
(kwf rnor of Yakutsk to explore and report on Kamchatka Cktpo 
and its islands, and to get all the news he could m to the 
poHubility of navigation from that region to Japan. Acquain- 
tance with the delta of *Hhe Big River” on the Fenjinsk Sea 
enabled him to set up an wlwg there and ako to establish a 
port. In 17 Pi Kosirevski had sailed from Kamchatka for the 
Kuriles, and of these islands he had gained quite a lot of know- 
ledge. This he pasted on to Bering when the latter was in 
Yakutsk, By that time the Closiank had turned monk, 

But while, as before said, due recognition mmt be given to 
the CloTOcks as tfie earliest known of the Russian voyagers in 
the waters round north-east Siberia, it must be realised that 
thae reckless rovers were in general no seamen. Of kntiwledge 
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of navigation they had practically none ; they made no surveys, 
and in their later voyages as fur hunters in the north-west 
Pacific they sailed simply from island to island, sometimes 
without any idea as to course Golovnin records how one ship 
of such adventurers sailed so far south that the pitch melted in 
the scams before they turned north again and found the islands 
they wci'c making for. Those Governors of Yakutsk who en- 
couraged them in their enterprises, were unrealistic in expecting 
these untrained navigators to bring back reliable information. 
Of maps they knew little or nothing; when Gvosdov sailed 
along part of the American coast in 1732 he thought it was that 
of an island. For making any observations of a scientific nature 
these Cossack voyagers were totally unequipped. 

One of these bands of roving adventurers known as proftiysch- 
Uni set out in 1647 to search for the mouth of the Anadir river. 
This they failed to find, but one of them, Semeon Deshniev, 
partly from that voyage, partly from one made in the previous 
year by the same company, was able to give the first detailed 
description of the Chukot Peninsula, and by Ins report he 
showed, himself to be a navigator in advance of his fellows and 
something of an exception to their failure in general to keep any 
precise account of their seafaring exploits. 

Though the Bering Strait has taken its name from the Danish 
discoverer Vitus Bering, who in 1741 ascertained that water 
separated north-cast Siberia from north-west America, probably 
the first authentic sailing from the Arctic Ocean to the Bering 
Sea was that achieved by this Cossack leader, Deshniev, in 
1648. His name has been revived in the Cape on the Bering 
Sea formerly known as East Gape. He left an account of his 
voyage down the Lena to its delta, and of his sail thence round 
a cape which in the opinion of some authorities— Coxe^ among 
them — can be idcnlined with the promontory later described 
by Captain Cook in his voyage to the North Pacific, and for 
long Imown as East Gape. Deshniev, it is known, went from 
the KoHma nearly to the mouth of the Anadir, but did he and 
his two companions, Alexeiev and Ankudinov, go all the way by 
water? This question has been critically examined at great 
length by F. A. Colder,* who gives his verdict against the 

^ Ae&imt of t/ie J^msian DiscouerUs betw«m Asia and America. (GadeU, 
London, 1780); Supplement, p. 12. 

« Reprinted by permission of the Publishers, The Arthur H, Qark 
Company, from Russian Eftpansion m the Pacific, by Frank A Colder; 
Chap, III. 
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achievement claimed for Deshniev by such writers as Muller 
and Baron von Wrangell. 

Another discussion on the subject of that voyage was given by 
Oapt. James King in his third volume of (kpL CooVs Voja^qe 
to the Pacijic. I)cshnicv\s own account of his adventure^ 
claiming that three of the seven boats reached a point south 
of the Anadir estuaryj lay unread for over eighty years in 
Yakutsk. 

But whether his route was an all-water one. or not, De.shniev 
certainly reached the Bering 8ea, and the outstanding fact is 
the rapidity with which the, Cossacks had made ilieir way across 
Siberia between the time when in 1579 Yermak had cro.s.sed the 
*‘SLony Girdle” of the Urals, and 16.^8 when Desliniev rounded 
the nortli-cast extremity of Asia and reached the Anadir 
Gulf. 

I’he Cossacks had frcquenliy reported that inhabitants of the 
coastal regions had told them that women had rowed the native 
boats, batdarkas^ acros.s to the “Big Land”, and when Popov 
—sent in 1711 to exact tribute from the Ghukchi tribes— 
returned from Cape East, he brought back stories of islands 
beyond that cape, and of the continent to the east. (This had 
sharpened .still more Peter Ps thirst for knowledge of an all-sea 
route from his Far-Eastern outposts to his dfomain in the 
west.) 

It was the Cossack exploits which led to the conquest of 
Kamchatka by Vladimir Atlasov, who with his followers had 
set out at die end of the seventeenth century from Anadirak, the 
fort on the Anadir River founded by Deshniev. Atlasov found 
that the inhabitants already had some knowledge of the 
Russians, and that a companion of Deshniev’ s was said to have 
landed there after the voyage through the Bering Strait. But 
the stories he heard of his fellow countrymen suggest that their 
existence on the Peninsula was of a somewhat legendary charac- 
ter. Atlasov's description of the Kamchatkans, and of the 
beavers, foxes, and otters which they hunted, shows keen powers 
of observation, and as a contemporary chronicle it is certainly 
informative. But it was not till 1710 tliat Kamchatka was 
reached by crossing the Sea of Okhotsk. It was natural to the 
Russians to use the land rather than the sea whenever possible 
for the conquest of new territory. One can hardly imapne the 
English of that time deferring for so long, a seaward assault on 
Kamchatka from the port of Oldaotsk. Peter the Great however, 
was the exception to the Russian rule. In his maritime approach 
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to problems of expansion he was almost English. Kamchatka he 
regarded as the starting-point for Russian expansion in the 
Pacific — particularly in the northern area of that ocean — 
though even he could hardly have foreseen the immense advan- 
tage this was to bring the Russians (over all other traders except 
the Spanish), in having bases on the North Pacific when the 
fur trade came to be developed along the north-west coast of 
America in the next few decades. Aware however of its obvious 
geographical importance, the Tsar had opened navigation be- 
tween the Peninsula and Okhotsk, thus saving the longer, more 
difficult distance from the Anadir. It was Peter who ordered 
that vessels should be built at Okhotsk when he heard that none 
there were fit for the open sea, and it was he who introduced the 
use of the compass at that eastern Siberian port where it had 
liitherto been unknown. By his western conquests of Finland and 
Karelia he was able to send prisoners of war to work on building 
ships and yards in Kamchatka, and on the neighbouring 
Siberian seaboard. 

To find out whether “The Big Land” to the east of Siberia 
was really separated from the Russian mainland, had, as we 
know, been one of the most compelling wishes in the last years 
of the Tsar*s life. That question, of course, was inseparable from 
the feasibility or otherwise of a North-East Passage. “You are to 
go to Kamchatka and beyond . . . and find out whether Asia and 
America are joined,” he had told those two officers, mentioned 
earlier, Yefreimov and Luchin. And one of the Tsar^s last acts 
was to give directions by his own hand for the First Great 
Northern Expedition which the Danish sea captain, Vitus Bering, 
was to lead. The instructions are explicit: “You shall endeavour 
to discover, by coasting with these vessels (two were to be built) 
whether the country towards the north, of which at present we 
have no distinct knowledge, is part of America or not.” Peter 
was far-seeing enough to reafise how valuable the outermost 
parts of his empire would become, By his voyage Deshniev had 
proved that Asia and America were continents divided from 
each other, but his enterprise was known to comparatively few 
people, and his actual passage through the Strait was credited 
by fewer people still* Peter the Great dthough he did once write 
that “the coast running north of Kamchatka seems to be part 
of America,” was, as we remarked earlier, inclined to accept 
Deshniev’s achievement as proof of the existence of a strait be- 
tween the two continents. But he sought final confirmation on 
the matter* He had seen the map drawn by Guillaume 

UM,K . — 7 
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Dclislc,^ ‘lVmiei<kbj?raphcthiR()r\iiiwhi< 4 uIuH'unipiIcrhacl 
shown a range tif mountains stretching across Siberia, uiul sud- 
denly coming to a stop with the words, “It is ncU known whether 
the range ends here or continues into another continent.^ So 
ih'tci'’s instructions to Bering were to start I’rom Kauiehutkan 
waters and sail nortli till he leat'hed the land where Asia and 
America wcie pt>pularly suppt^'ed to join one anotiier. lie was 
carefully to rcu)rtl his observations, 'riie 'fsai lunvever, died 
before the results tjf the expedition were made kncjwm U was 
unfortunate for Iiim that one of the. greatest questions in his life 
remained unanswered at the time of his death, 

The Government tif Ills widow, the Empress Gatherinc I, 
continued in tlie Far East the projects (if the late Ikir, hp l)y 
this time the era of free enterprise exemplified in the explcnts of 
tim HtroganoVvS, wtts changing to one of planned expansion, 
whose imitives were the abstirption of vast new territorie.s, and 
tlie acquisition cjfa Pacific seaboard, Even Drshniev had been 
prevailetl upcm Ui “attend to the interests of the Gniwn” in his 
voyage made tlie year before his actual ptmage through the 
Bering Strait in ifiqB. Maps of the posititm cif the monasteries 
founded during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries sug- 
gest that the Ortlmdox Ghurch loo, played its part in the 
Government-directed eastward march of the Slavs, 

In I7'i5 Bering had lell St. Petersburg and gone to Kamchat- 
ka, where at Okhotsk he was directed to establish (lu(‘k.s and to 
found a nautical school On the Kamchatka River his men 
found timber suitable for shipbuilding, and at Ni'duie Kani- 
ciiatsk, twenty miles from the shores of the North Pacific, they 
built the renowned SL GakkL With tins ship and the FaHunaf 
Bering set sail on 8 June, 1730, Iblhwing a course north to the 
Gulf of Anadir, ana thence eastwards, but he found that only 
water lay to the east, and that water separated Asia from 
America. It wa.s wlien he reached latitude 67*’ iri N. tm the 
north-east coast (jf Siberia, that he, decided that the two laud 
masses were not joined. 

Near Yakutsk where he had .set up an iron loundry for 
supplying anchors for his ships, Bering had access to little-known 

* Hh brother, Jtmeph Nieolan Ddhlr, who lived in froni 

1747, founding there a sthotil of astronomy and geography, had published 
in I7sa Csrif mt mmeilit d^fmmrks m mrd d$ Itt Mfft da Sud^ acctjmpanled 



Maps M* Am mdtftiu Imds mtm thi Nttrih ,* sQntnm^ bitmm 
G, i\ MUllw and jSf. Ddhk (imagd Mmdi^ flit p. 07), 
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maps of a much earlier date, based on the voyages of Cossacks. 
But it was only in 1 736 — too late, as we have said, to be of use in 
the first Bering expedition — that Deshniev’s own account of his 
voyage round the north-east corner of Asia was discovered by 
the German historian Gerhard Friedrich Muller. (The Danish 
navigator himself regarded as reliable, however, the informa- 
tion he received in Yakutsk concerning that voyage which pos- 
sibly had covered the whole distance from the Kolima to the 
Anadir.) Too late also for Bering’s first expedition was the 
publication in 1739 of a map of eastern Siberia, partly based on 
an earlier one of eastern China made by the Jesuits. 

Few maps however were as correct as the Barents one of 
i6n, referred to on p. 73. In most of the pre-Bering maps 
the Icy Cape is shown as the most easterly part of Asia, but 
Bering ascertained that this cape lay farther to the east, i.e. 
Siberia stretched farther towards America than was formerly 
believed. Indeed, the empire of the Tsars was found to extend 
forty-eight degrees farther in this direction than had been 
supposed.^ Nevertheless much remained to be corrected by 
cartographers long after the Danish discoverer’s time, for even 
by 1 754 a Russian map of that year shows the American conti- 
nent with a great promontory advancing towards Kamchatka 
in the region of latitude 50° to 60^.® This map, published under 
the auspices of Miiller, and preserved at the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg, is believed to have been based 
chiefly on the discoveries of Bering and his Russian fellow- 
voyager Chirikov. Miiller, however, later acknowledged the 
grave error in the 1754 map, and it was not repeated in the one 
of 1773 made by tlic Russian fur traders. What is particularly 
interesting in this connection is the fact that a map printed 
nearly two hundred years before Milller’s first one, and known 
as the “De Orbe Novo of Peter Mar tire”, shows a superior 
knowledge of the contour of the north Pacific shore of America. 
(A copy of the 1587 edition of this Map is in the library of tlie 
Royal Geographical Society.) Again, Francisco de Gualle, 
Spanish captain and pilot, reported after his voyage from Aca- 
pulco, Mexico, to the islands east of Japan, that the ocean 
between Japan and America was broader by many hundreds 
of leagues than contemporary maps suggested. But the belief 
that me North American continent bulged far out towards 

See Harris's CoMHon qf Voyages; Vol. II, p* 1 ,024. 

» See also Wm. Ooxe’s Account qf the Russian Discoveries between Asia and 

Ammea, Appendix I, p. !?8o. 
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Kamchatka persisted for long, and for tliis the Spaniards were 
no doubt partly responsible. 'I'heir early maps after Magellan's 
voyage deliberately represented the Pacille, as being much 
narrower than they knew to be the case, in order that the Philip- 
pines might appear to fall within the Spanish imperiuni. (In 
general liowcver, the weaknesses in shc)wing longitudinal dis- 
tances were mainly due to imperfeet instruments and methods 
of observation.) Even in tlic Mereattu' and the Orteliius Maps 
the ocean area was distorted l)y the we.stern coast of America 
being drawn so far in the direction nfjapan. In the Venetian 
map of North America by Zaltieri, in r5{i6, (Hpangu actually 
appears nearer the American than the Asian littoral, and part 
of the American (‘oast lakes a great sweep tijwards the “Cfolfo 
CJhinan’h Peter the Cireat was no exception to the majority of 
his contemporaries in believing that the distance across the. 
North Pacific Ocean was much less than was really the case. 

Bering’s first expedition fell short of its full purpose, which in 
addition to finding out whether a sea passage connected the 
Pacific Ocean witli the Frozen Hea, was to explore the north- 
eastern coastline of Siberia. Bering, wlio in passing througli the 
Strait had discovered the island of St. Lawrence, had turned 
back before reaching the mouth of the Kolima River. But in his 
report he said he concluded ho fmd ascertained that Asia and 
America were, separate continents, since “there was no more 
land to the north, nor did any laud join the Chukchi or East 
Gapes, and so I turned back.“ After rounding Chukotski Noss 
he had reached latitude 67^ i8’. His fellow-voyager Chirikov 
however, had taken the view that unless they reached the 
mouth of the Kolima River they could not establish for certain 
the question^ as m whether tlie two continents were really 
separate, Bering pointed out that to continue on the ship’s course 
would mean that the ice would close in before they could get 
back to Kamchatka, and the counsels of those who supported 
him in pressing for immediate return had prevailed. 

On none of Ms expeditions was Bering fortunate in his crew, 
and for oflicers ha had to rely much on non-Russians. Accord- 
ing to one authority,^ over half of the officers, many of the 
mates, and all the doctors were foreigners, “It had been the 
intention to recruit the expedition through the voluntary service 
of Russians, but the native officers showed but little incEnation 
in this direcdott, and it was found necesiary to fill the vacancies 

Lauddiea, Th (ifBirmg Skml* (Gdgp Go., OWcago, i880)j 

P* 7> 
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by draft.’^^ The most important part of the second expedition — 
the surveying of the north-east Arctic coast and the charting of 
the Bering Peninsula — ^was the work of Lassenius, a fellow 
Dane. Prom his fellow-countryman Spangberg too, Bering 
received great help It was well for him that so many foreigners 
did enlist in his service, for the incompetency of some of the 
Russian olliccrs was such that even in crossing the Okhotsk bar 
one of the vessels was stranded, and all the ship’s bread was lost. 
The loss of any stores at all was a serious matter, considering 
that so many of the supplies had been sent right across Siberia, 
shipped on the Lena and Yudoma, dragged across the Stanovoy 
Mountains, and thence conveyed by the Urak River and by sea to 
Okhotsk. Indeed the preliminary parts of Bering’s expeditions 
are, as feats of organisation, to be admired no less than his 
voyages. 

His second expedition had been sliU more specific in purpose 
than his first. To start with, more definite data were to be given 
regarding the relations to each other of the American and Asian 
continents. His instructions show that his first report had failed 
to convince tlic Imperial Cabinet and the Empress that a sea 
passage really did divide the Old World and the New, for he 
received directions as to what should be done if the two conti- 
nents were found to be joined* It is strange how long the Russian 
governments remained doubtful as to the reality of the separa- 
tion of Siberia and America, despite the reports of Bering and 
others. As late as 1764 the Empress Catherine commissioned 
Lieut. Syndt of the British Navy to undertake a voyage to settle 
this question. 

But when for the second time Bering had left Avacha on the 
Kamchatka River and sailed north, he had also instructions to 
investigate a good deal more than the feasibility of a North- 
East Passage. It is true that the Danish captain himself had 
proposed that the Siberian coast should be charted from the 
Ob to the Lena, but the Government had extended the scope 
of the enquiry to the mouth of the Anadir River. The western 
shores of North America and of Mexico, the Kurile Islands and 
Japan were also to be explored by Bering. Sakhalin he was to 
take in Ms stride, so to speak, and such minor undertakings as the 
opening up of new industries in the unexplored regions of the 
Siberian littoral were expected of Mm too. TMs one-time com- 
mander in the Baltic Fleet indeed thought Mmself lucky that he 

1 Lauridsexi, Thi Dism 9 )j> qf BeHng Strait (Griggs Go., Chicago, 1889) ; 

p. 78. 
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was not required to annex large areas of Central Asia, in which 
the Russian Covernment was then much interested, Russian 
ambitions seemed limitless; imperial cxpansitm was a jirimary 
motive of the CJovei nment’s concern to open up a North-Kast 
Passage. Projected acquisitions oftenitory in the Far h^ast and 
on the western coast of North America could he maintained 
much more ciieaply if a seaway were opened from the White 
Sea to the North Pacnfic. And so the second Bering expedition 
was to be conducted in a seientifie S[>irit; geographical and 
astronomical observations were to be made, particularly as aids 
to navigation along the cUnicult coast of eastern Siberia. On this 
voyage the Danish explorer had the assistance of Lieut. Walton 
in the Hope, 

Bering’s third expedition eommeneed in 1740 when, under 
instructions from the Kmpre.ss Aime, he sailed from Okhotsk 
to Petropavlovsk on Kamchatka. Here, in the St, Peter,, aeeom- 
panied by Clommander Cliirikov in the SL Fmd^ lie saw for the 
last lime the snow-capped volcano Avacha rising above 
Petropavlov.sk, the harbour which under him had grown into 
Russia’s premier port in the Far liast. In July he sighted 
the volcano known as 8t. Elia.s in Alaska. Aller landing on St, 
Elias Island Bering started to make the return voyage, but died 
on an island later to bear his name in the Kommandorskis, the 
gnmp which alsti commemorates in its name the commander of 
the expedition. It luid also been the wish of his fellow voyagers 
to give the name of **New Russia” to that part of the American 
coast which they had mapped (and to a point farther north— 
59®‘''4han any un to that time truly recorded.^) 

During Beringls second voyage, Shestakov, the Cas.saek pro- 
vincial CJovernor in Liberia, had sent out a force by sea to 
subdue the Chukehis. This company, sailing in Bering’s ship 
SL Gabriel^ led by Clvosdov, and Ivan Fedorov, had pas.sed Clape 
(Ihukotski and landed on the Little Diomede, where they had 
sighted the coast of America, 'FIus is said to have been the first 
expedition to do so. But neither in this ease, nor in that of 
Bering, did the Russian Government make pul)iie till long after- 
wards the accounts of these voyages. In this respect the Russians 
differed from the British, who, quite soon aflcr the expeditions 
made by Cook and Vancouver, published reports of both. The 
sea-otter pelts brought to Kamchatka by the survivors of the last 

* See letter 1541.1 74a of Lieut. Waxel, OfHcer in Command after Bering’s 
death. This was sent to Admiralty College, St, Petersburg, from Petro* 
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Bering expedition, had opened the eyes of the Russian Govern- 
ment to the great potential wealth of the fur-bearing regions, 
a itict which that Government was anxious should not be 
icvcalcd to others. The first recorded price of a cargo of skins 
taken by protnyschleni was 122,000 roubles. The report also 
ol tlic merchants Golikov and Shelikov on the immense field 
for exploitation on the American mainland and the Alaskan 
islands, came at a time when the near islands of Siberia 
were no longer profitable to seal hunters More ambitious 
enterprises were needed.^ Hence the Siberian merchant Sere- 
brennikov in 1 743, organised the first voyage for the specific 

purpose of carrying the *‘fur belt” from Siberia to North 
America. 

^ The policy of Catherine the Great (who ruled Russia in the 
time of Shelikov) was not so far-sighted in the Pacific as in the 
Mediterranean. Of the Amur River it is true she did say “if it 
were useful only as a convenient route to supply our possessions 
in Kamchatka and on the Sea of Okhotsk, its possession would 
be important.” But she did nothing about it. And she refused 
to press for the Chinese to open a port to her fur traders; of 
these speculators in Russian- America she said “they may trade 
where they like, but I will provide neither ships nor money.” 
The opening of a Chinese seaport would have been a boon to 
the Russian merchants, as will be seen from the following brief 
description of the complicated route they had to use to reach 
the market at Kiatcha. Their wares were sent from Petersburg 
and Moscow to Tobolsk, and thence down the Irtysh to its 
confluence with the Ob. From there the goods were shipped up 
the Narim to the Ket, and taken thence by portages to the 
Yencsci* Up that river they were conveyed to the Siberian 
waterways of the Tunguska and the Angara to Irkutsk, then 
ferried across Lake Baikal, and up the Selenga River. The won- 
der is that anytlung ever reached Kiatcha market. The journey 
often took more than one summer, as many of the rivers are 
only navigable in spring. The use of a Northern Sea Route, and 
facilities at a Chinese port, would surely have lengthened the 
lives of some of those fretted merchants ! 

But the attempt to find that “passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlanlic”“-"in the words of the contemporary Admiralty sailing 

^ The earlier prosperity of the seal fishinp; off Siberia would appear 
to have been revived later, for Gerrarc, writing in 1903, stated that “the 
Russian Gompaiw to whom the fishing is leased take about 30,000 head 
annually.” Ste GrmUr Ihism, (Heinemann, 1903); p. 194. 
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dim tions^ luudt' by tiic English explorer (lupLiin Jatues 
(look, had added kiiowlcdg<'. to that existing of llie lieriiig 
Sea and Bering Strait. In 1777 in tlie ptia-tou l^mlutivn^ (look 
started cm his voyage from Nc'vv Zealaueband suilcHl north up the 
coast of the American continent, his highest luttludc‘ attained 
btdng 79** ap'. His diseoverit*s there included the gulf whic’h 
he christenc'd Ihistol Bay, cm tlie north shore ol‘ the Alaska 
Peninsuki, and the cape that he descTihed us 'Hlus point ofland 
which 1 named (kipe Prince of Wales, the more remarktible by 
being the western extremity ofall America, hitherto unknown,” 
This was in latitude (15** 4(1^ N., which he reached in 17711. lie 
also found the itdet later to be ehrisieued CSotjk River, which he 
had first believed might lead him to the Polar Hea. On the Asian 
side he reached latitude (15*’ 5(1' N. and he called that point 
Cape Hctrth. As far as Is known no Russian had ever reached by 
stta coming up from the south ^ a point as far north on this 
littoral. On the return vciyage, when his ship called at llnalaska, 
Cook met Russians wht^ sliowed sufliclent knowledge of the 
Alaskan coast to be able to ptjint out to him some errors on 
his charts. Tlie scientific nature of this, his third and last 
voyage, is clear from his Journal, which describes his sound- 
ings in the Arctic, and gives niucii information about the 
currents. 

One of tlie muiti advances in knowledge resulting from 
Cook's expedition, was the ecmfirmation of tlie discovery made 
earlier by Bering that the Old World and the New were much 
nearer each oilier across the Bering Sea than had commonly 
been supposed. Even on a map of 1773, preserved in Ht. Peters- 
burg Academy of Sciences, twenty degrees marked ilie narrow- 
est point in the Bering Straitd We have remarked how long 
prevailed the doubts of governments and individuals m to the 
validity of Deshnkv’s and Bering’s conclusions that they had 
found the way from Polar Ui Ihicific waters, Even James Burney, 
who voyaged with Cook tlirough the Bering Strait, was not 
convinced that Ma and America did not join somewliere north 
of the point they had reached. Cape Shalagaski, lie suggested, 
w'as an isthmus linking the Old and New Worlds, and he read 
a paper to tlmt effect tiefore a learned society in London. It is 
surprising too, that (even allowing for tim fact that he lived long 
before the time oFBurney) so learned a man as Samuel Purchas 


* Reprinted by permWon of the Publbbtri, The Arthur H« Oliurk 
Company, from Mm$kn Mn^mhn m thi PofPr, by Frank A. Colder j 
P- *49* 
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should have thought that America was joined to Asia, as he 
states in Ilakluytus Posthumus, ^ 

After Cook’s death, Capt. Charles Gierke took the Resolution 
up to the Bering Strait, but was unable to get through the ice. 
I’en years later the Russian navigator Gerassim Pribylov, 
sailing through the Bering Sea, discovered the two islands now 
known as St. Paul and St. George, which, together with three 
smaller ones, bear the name of the Pribylov Islands. When their 
discoverer first heard through the fog the barking of the seals, 
he little knew that he had stumbled on the greatest seal grounds 
in the world, and that when these islands were eventually ceded 
to America with Alaska, the seal herd was ‘‘estimated to have 
been about 2,000,000 animals.”® 

The island of St. Matthew had already been found by Lieut, 
Syndt, R.N., but this was not properly charted till Feodor Litke, 
one of tlie most celebrated of the nineteenth-century Russian 
navigators, explored the coasts of the Bering Sea. 

From the other end of the Siberian Sea Route attempts had 
been made to find a north-east passage before the days of 
Bering, before even the days of the early Cossack migrations. 
Some of the earliest accounts of these efforts are to be found in 
the Novgorod Chronicle® which tells how the Russian nobles 
penetrated the region of the Ob and made their way to the sea 
from the beginning of the twelfth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. “Perhaps,” say the authors oS! Russia from the Varangians 
to the Bolsheviks^ “as early as the time of Cnut the Great, the 
Novgorod pioneers had penetrated to the White Sea,”* and 
they remind us how, about the year 1096, Novgorodians had 
“come into touch with that corner of Asia between the Urals 
and the Ob estuary which was known to the Russians of that 
age as Tugra,^* Maps of the Ob region were in existence before 
the Stroganovs had left Novgorod to adventure in Siberia, and 
shortly mler, by 1593, the Cossacks had established a post at 
Berezob on the Ob, in latitude 64® N. The idea of using the 
Arctic route as a trade-way to the timber and fur regions at the 
deltas of the great rivers of the north, had stirred the minds of 

^ Jackson, Son, and Oompany, Glasgow. James MacLehose, Glasgow, 

19051 Vol. ni, p. iga. ^ r, 

* 0 , L. Andrews, ™ Story (fAlaska* (Lowman & Hanford Go., Seattle, 

iDSOi P- 134’ 

^ HootopodoKM Mmonmh, 

*R. Beaaley, N. Forbes, and G. A. Birkett. (O^rford University 
Press, J9t8)j p, 47» Reproduced by permission of the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 
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English traders as well as Muscovite merchants and Cossack 
hunters. Even in the time of Henry VIII two English merchants, 
Robert Thorne and Roger Barlowj had written a treatise called 
The Declaration of the Indies intended to be sent to the king, 
proposing that his country should find a way along the northern 
coast of Asia to Cathay—a way which, once discovered, should 
be an exclusively English route. Of the new lands to be found, 
the authors remarked : “To which ])lace.s there is left but one 
way to discover, which is into the North, for that of the four 
partes of the worlde, it scemeth three parts are discovered by 
other Princes.’^ The document, written in 1530, points <nit 
that if the Arctic sea be navigable, then “there is no doubt, 
but sayling Northward and jmssing the Pole, descending to the 
Equinoctial line, wc shall hit the*se [Spice] islands/’ I'horne 
and Barlow in representing to King Henry that his realm is 
“the nearest and aptest of all other to the North partes,” 
were considering only the kingdoms of Spain and of Portugal “ « 
the former having claimed “all the Indies and Seas” to the 
“Occidental!”, and the Portuguese to the “Oriental” of the 
Papal Line. It does not appear to have occurred to them that 
the Emperor of Russia was the prince most favourably .situated 
for the promotion of a northern sea route to the East, 

In 15^3 the expedition of Hugh Willoughby and Ricliard 
Chancellor had opened the sea-way to Muscovy. In the 
Buenaventura^ Chancellor, who was acting as Pilot-General, had 
reached St. Nicholas Bay, and had landed near the site of the 
present Archangel. Plerc he had astonished the natives “with 
the strange ^eatnesse of the shippe,” which, though so small 
a one for such a hazardous voyage, was to men accuitomed only 
to boats, a terrifying spectacle. Chancellor had thence made his 
way overland to the Russian capital. His fellow-voyager, Hugh 
Willoughby, in the Bona Esperanzat had perished off the coast of 
Lapland, and a third vessel, the Bona Cor^idmiia^ had been lost. 
But in those days of Gabot, in whose service many of these brave 
mariners were engaged, so confident were such men of finding 
the way to the Indies by a Polar passage, that they had their 
ships protected by m outer casing of lead, having heard that in 
the tropics certain worms “were destructive of wooden sheath- 
ing,” In Willoughby’s expedition the three little ships, of 160, 
120 and 90 tons respectively, had braved ice which even 
spedalised Soviet icebreakers of 10,000 tons have sometimes 
found formidable. On his return voyage to England, Chancellor 
had taken with him the Russian ambassador who was visiting 
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the English Court to arrange for treaties of commerce. In 
a storm off the north of Scotland the ship was lost, and 
Chancellor, in his successful efforts to save the life of the ambas- 
sador, lost his own. 

Stephen Burrough, who had been master of Chancellor’s 
ship, on a later voyage in the pinnace Searchthrift, got almost to 
the Kara Sea. A manner in a passing vessel told him that he 
(Burrough) had reached Novaya Zemlya ; he certainly did sail 
among its satellite islands, and he is believed to have been the 
liLst foreigner to have sighted this archipelago.^ Later he 
anchored in those off Vaigatch ; for long the passage now known 
as Vaigatch was called Burrough Strait. These Englishmen were 
the first known venturers to cover the initial stage of the 
North-East Passage. With the end of that route ever in mind, 
the promoters of an expedition of 1555, undertaken by Gray 
and Killingworth in the Edward Buonaventma, had in their 
Articles of Commission, the following order; “It is to be had in 
mind that you use all ways and means possible to learn how men 
may pass from Russia, either by land or by sea, to Cathaia 

Anthony Jenkinson, the celebrated traveller, who acted as 
ambassador-at-large for Queen Elizabeth through the Tsar’s 
dominions, was convinced of the feasibility of such a Passage, 
and over the heads of the Muscovy Company — of which he was 
also a servant"— he appealed direct to the Queen that a voyage 
of exploration should be launched. In a debate in Council with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, he assembled the reasons for his pro- 
posal, and though no voyage resulted from his efforts, he had, 
wliile in Russia, aroused the interest of Ivan IV in the project, 
also in the promotion of commerce between England and the 
Tsar’s territories. Ivan had asked him to urge Elizabeth to 
further trade with Muscovy, and to send out English craftsmen 
in the Company’s ships. Jenkinson, in a letter during his first 
visit to Russia, has left a quaint account of happenings at St. 
Nicholas, wluch these early merchant venturers made their 
principal port and where, says the writer, on the headland 
called Swetinoz at the entrance to the bay, was a statue at 
which mariners made offering of “butter, mcale, and other 
victuals, thinking that unless mey did so their barkes or vessels 
there should perish,”^ Sir Humphrey Gilbert in his map of 1576, 

^ See also T. A. Taracouzio, Somts in thi Arctic, (The MacmUlan 
Company, New York, 1938)} p. 43. Reference by penmssion, of the 
Publ^ers* 

* HoMuytf Vol* I, p, 411. Sec also this book, pp. 75, 76. 
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which illustrated his Discourse of a Discoverie of a new passage^ to 
Cataia^ describes the voyage of Ohthere^ in the time of King 
Alfred the Great, by which ‘ht appeareth that he went the very 
same way that now doe yearly trade by St. Nicolas into M(^- 
covia, which way no man in our age knew for certaintie to be 
by sea, until it was since discovered by our English men in the 
time of King Edward the sixt.”^ Nils Nordensldold is among the 
authorities who believed that this Norwegian mariner got to the 
estuary of the Dvina, or at least to the Mezen. ^ 

More than twelve hundred years before the voyage of 
Ohthere, latitude 65° N. was certainly reached by the Greek 
navigator Pytheas of Massalia ; it is quite possible that he crossed 
the Arctic Circle. This Phocean mariner who was a learned geo- 
grapher and astronomer, left Marseille probably about 327 b.g. 
on a voyage to ‘‘Ultima Thule’’ ; the Greeks of his day had felt 
the pull of the Magnetic North and knew the lure of the 
Northern Lights and the Midnight Sun. So leaving the tideless 
Mediterranean, Pytheas passed through the Pillars of Hercules, 
set his course north for the stormy seas ahead, and made his way 
round Britain till he reached the Shetland Isles. The land which 
he found after that was for long believed to be Iceland, but in 
Nansen’s view it was Norway.^ 

Bjarmaland, about which Ohthere had given many details, is 
generally believed to have referred to the south side of the Kola 
Peninsula, by the river Varzuga, and in Nansen’s view Nor- 
wegians must have reached this part of the White Sea before the 
visit of Ohthere. We know that the Rus via Novgorod and 
Ladoga had made their way to its shores before the end of the 
ninth century, and we find an Arab writer, Ibn Ruste, referring 
in A.D. 912 to Rus trading with the ‘Wisu’ — ^people dwelling 

^ Okthere, a whaler from northern Norway, in a year variously dated 
between 871 and 88g, sailed from Halgoland to the shores of the White 
Sea, and on to the delta of the Dvina, in search of ivory and skins. He gave 
King Alfred, in 890, an account of his voyage, and in the first chapter 
of Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon translation [Hormesta) of the History of Orosius 
— the work of a Spanish Christian of the fifth century — the narrative 
of Ohthere is incorporated. Ohthere’s exploit however, was eclipsed 
by that of Erik, son of Harald the Fair, who, when only twelve, set out as 
leader of five small ships and reached Bjarmaland on the White Sea in 
A.D. 960. 

^ Hakluyt, Vol. V, p. 97. (With acknowledgments to Jackson, Son & Co., 
Glasgow, and to J. M. Dent & Sons, London.) 

3 The Voyage of the Vega Round Asia and Europe, translated by Alexander 
Leslie. (Methuen & Co., 1883.) 

^ In Mrthern Mists, (Heinemann, igii) ; Vol. I, p. 60. 
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on the coasts of the White Sea. In an old Novgorod document 
dated 1137, Professor Platonov has found a reference to a Rus- 
sian settlement on the shores of the White Sea. Russian 
chronicles tell of hostile expeditions by sea between Norway and 
the Kola Peninsula a century before Willoughby and Chan- 
cellor reached the White Sea. In 1555 Stephen Burrough had 
counted thirty Russian ships fishing for salmon, and others 
hunting walrus, off the Kola Peninsula, so that even if the 
Russians had only made short voyages as opposed to the long 
ones of the Dutch and English, at least they were not strangers 
to the Northern Ocean at the time of the Tudor voyages of 
exploration. But that they were not then settled on the Kola 
Peninsula is clear from the visit there in 1553 of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who when he wintered at the mouth of the Var- 
zuga found no inhabitants. When he and his companions later 
perished oft' Kegor on the coast of Lapland, it was Finnish 
fishermen, not Russians, who discovered their ships. The fact of 
most importance is however, that it was the voyage of the 
English navigators which brought Russia out of her isolation 
and opened for her a new, though brief, era of maritime trade 
by the western Arctic routes. 

Among the many Englishmen who continued the quest for 
a short sea-road to Cathay was the tragic figure of Henry 
Pludson, who, though he was most closely associated with the 
North-West Passage, was yet, like all explorers of his time, set 
upon finding the North-East one to the lands of spice and silk. 
In 1608 when engaged by the Muscovy Company in the Hope- 
wdl he had reached 8i®.‘ On his second voyage on this quest 
Hudson had touched Spitzbergen and had explored Hakluyt 
Headland, but pack-ice stopped him from passing between that 
island and Novaya Zemlya. Had he only sailed southwards he 
could have worked his way to the Kara Sea. 

According to Dr. Taracouzio®— outstanding authority on 
the work of Arctic explorers—the first man to ever reach the 
river Ob by passing through the Yugorski Strait and across the 
Kara Sea was the Dutchman, Oliver Brunei, who had first 
voyaged thither in 1579 on behalf of the Stroganov family of 
merchants. Seven years later he made an attempt on his own 

^ Pwrehas His PUgrimes. (James MacLehosc, Glasgow, 1905.) Edtd. by 
S. Douglas Jadcson. Vol, XIII, p, ii« Acknowledgments to Jackson, Son 
and Co,, Glaigow. 

* Soviets in the Arctic. Copyright by the Bureau of International Research, 
Harvard University and RadcUffe College, 1938. Reference by permission 
of the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, New York; p. 43. 
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account to reach the East by the Arctic route, but wassU>ppecl by 
ice at Novaya Zeinlya. This remarkable niau was am; of the lore- 
most promoters of Dutch mercantile enterprise on the White 
Sea. 

Efforts to reach the CkiU't)f Ob were of the most determined 


nature; at the end of the sixteenth century some of the Clossacks 
who found their way to the sht)re.H of the Arctic, were, even using 
the rivers across the Yamal Peninsula to take tliem from the 
Kara Sea to the Ob. Using the Mutnaya River and the three 
linked lakes of Nei-tc, they draggetl their boats thenee overland 
to Lake Yambu-to and then by the Zelyonnaya River to the 
Gulf of Ob. 'Phe estuary of the latter was described in a letter 
to the Muscovy (jompany by one of their agents, Giles Holmes, 
in 155B, and an aeeount given of the Samoyeds who dwelt along 
the coasts of that trg{t)n. Atugliex of the, Ckmipany'.i factors, 
Anthony Marsh, received a letter compiled in 15B4 by four 
Russians whom he had commissioned to fmd the, way to the 
delta of the Ob. These men by their detailed guid<‘ to the route 
given before starting, sh<nv themselves already familiar with 
that region. And English men, they tell Marsh, have been there 
already, but were slain by Hamoyeds.* By sea the route passes 
Vaygats Island and Novaya Zcmlya, they say, “and assure thy 
sdfe that from Vaygats to the mouth of Ob, by 8ea, is but a 
smaE matter to sayk.** Alas that m many mariners Found it 
otherwise. 

That same year Bodan, a Russian servant of Marsh’s, had 
led a party to discover the mouth of die Ob from the land. If 
they did not fmd the delta they certainly found sables, and m 
many that the Emperor’s wrath was roused ; Bodan was sdised 
and thrown into prison. When Marsh protested, and reminded 
the Tsar of the privileges granted to English traders, it was dear 
that he was encountering a determined opposition to foreign 
penetration of the regitm cast of the Ob. “Beyond that river is 
a warm sra’* was a tradition that had become a bdief with many 
Russians, “This Bea,” it was said, “pierseth farre into the south 
parts of Asia.’* 

The privileges pleaded by Anthony Marsh were extended 
after his time when, in 1605 the Emperor Boris Godunov 
granted to “the Merchants of England** (named) the right “to 
come with their ships into our Dominion the County of Dwina, 
witih all manner of Commodities, to trade freely from the Sea 
side and within our Domtdom to the Gde of our Empire of 
* m Mirto#, Vol XIV, pp. apa, 
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Mosco.’^i But though they are not to be subject to any “kinde of 
Gustomc , . . for passing by any place by water , nor for Customs 
of their Boats or Head money,” they are expressly prohibited 
from acting as commercial agents for other foreigners. 

Boris Godunov, though he had certain sections of the Arctic 
seaway charted for the first time, discouraged foreign naviga- 
tion lest the suspected wealth of Siberia should be laid open to 
other countries. However, until the voivods of Tobolsk and 
other Siberian settlements, alarmed at the penetration of 
northern Siberia by foreign traders, persuaded Tsar Michael 
Fcdorovitch to interdict Arctic navigation to foreigners, there 
was a considerable amount of commercial activity in the region 
of the Gulf of Ob. An impetus was given to the traffic in furs here 
by the establishment of a trading post at Mangaseya on the 
Gulf of Tas, which is part of the Gulf of Ob. The English in par- 
ticular were actively engaged here. From reports of the voivods 
of Tobolsk, and from the Novgorod Chronicle, it is, says Nansen, 
^^sufficiently clear that in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
there was a well-known trading communication along the coast 
from the Pechora and the White Sea to the Gulf of Obi.”“ 
But the ukase of 1620 resulted in a complete decline in 
sealing and trapping along the shores of the Arctic. Despite the 
reversal of this restriction later hy^ the unconditional promotion 
of Arctic voyages of discovery, it was not till 1879 that the 
North-East Passage was made in its entirety. 

An important stage on the route had been reached with the 
discovery of the Strait between Vaigatch Island and the main- 
land“«-*now known as Yugorski Strait. For long this was attri- 
buted to the English voyager Arthur Pet, who had been sent by 
the Muscovy Company in 1580 in command of the George, 
accompanied by Charles Jackman in the William, with special 
instructions to try and discover a possible "northeast strayte.” 
If there be "a strayte in the passage into the Scithian Seas, the 
same is specially and with great regard to bee noted as a thing 
that doeth much import.”^ Pet’s name was given to the strait 
whose discovery made possible the later advances on the North- 
East Passage, but actually the channel through which he had 
sailed was probably the Kara Strait. Pet’s ship, which was only 
forty tons, managed to enter the Kara Sea, but was prevented 
by heavy pack-ice from passing through it. This was the first 
English expedition to that sea. Later came the Dutch, who, not 

^ Purehas His PUgnmeSt Vol. XIV, p. 15a. 

* Through Sihma^ the Land qf the Puture ; p. 440. 
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wishing to encounter the Spaniards in the southerly latitudes in 
which they had voyaged on their easttvard tpiests, wc’re tlriven 
to seek a new way to the Indies. So in 159.1 United Provinces 
sent Cornelis Ctu'neiis/.oon, nith Williani Barents as chief pilot, 
on an expedition to fmd the North-Phisl Passap* to the Spice. 
Islands. (lornelisxoon, having pas.sed Vaigatch Strait, and find- 
ing open water beyond, was convinced that the way lay tipcn 
to the east, but instead of pursuing his (‘tnirse he returne<l to the 
Netherlands to report the possibility of doing so! Clertain mer- 
chants of Amsterdam were impressed enough It) fit out two 
ships with Barents as navigating ofiieer, anti sent tliem under 
Cornelis Ryp on the same quest. From Bear Island, which was 
their discovery, these explorers salltTl eastward till they found 
land in latitude 80** 1 1 anti named it Spit'/bergen. ‘‘Tlii.H,” says 
the maritime historian Levinus nubiu.s, '‘Is untiuestit)nably the 
first discovery tif 8pii/.bergen.'’‘ (But llie latter was mtjre than 
probably the land named Svalbardi Cold Coast by the lee- 
lancUe mariners who discovered it at tlte end of the twelilh 


eentur>%) Barents is relatetl to have *hnet with much ice and 
abundance of Sea- Monsters, at width the seamen, being much 
discouraged, they resolved to return home."* On his third 
voyage to those regions^ Barents, in 1598, spent the winter ttn 
Spitiujergen, but afler reaching Ntmiya/annlya, in latitude 77^, he 
died on the voyagebacktoLapIantUuiare.sultorextremchardHhip. 

Afier the "retliscovery" ofHpiti^.bergen by Henry Hudson, the 
Musetivy Company sent Captain Jtmas Poole there, ami as 
a result of his visit in 1610 the first whale fishery to be set up by 
the Ckimpany on that land was opened the following year. 
Scoresby, whose account of Spitsbergen, published in iBao, is 
a detailed work and provides much of scientific intere^it, gives 
in his second volume the history of whaling enterprise there by 
British, Dutch, Basques, French, Danes, and Hamburgers, but 
makes no mention of the Russians, Hie finst volume however 
describes the Russian whalers wlio luul been employed on the 
island by the White Bea Fishing Company, and who, ori the 
termination of that concern, carried on tlie fi.Hhing by private 
enterprise, sailing from Archangel, C)nega, and other While Sea 
ports to Hpitzhergen. I'hey took with them huts in sections, and 
stayed the winter on the main island. 


' Tk Celkctm PuHhkd £mms Hukius, (A, Asher, 

I.ondaa and Berlin, 1939) \ Bart III, p. uB, 

• 4 Colkctim qf md Tfemh (Compil«»d by Awnsham and Jeihn 

Churchill, London, i?04)j Voh I, Introduction p. xvlii. 
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The Muscovy Company in 1613 had obtained a Royal 
Charter for the monopoly of the Spitzbergen whale fishing. The 
only exception made was in favour of the French, and from 
them a special tribute was exacted. Anyone else venturing there 
was intercepted by the armed vessels of the English. The Dutch, 
who had set up their first fishing station on Spitzbergen only 
the year before, naturally continued to defy the prohibition. 
But despite the clashes between the seamen from Britain and 
from Holland in these waters of the Far North, they were never 
slow to help one another in adversity In 1646 four Englishmen 
were discovered on an ice floe by a Dutch crew off Spitzbergen, 
where John Cornelius of Muniken had been sent to catch 
whales. In the galliot Delft he had reached the shores of Spitz- 
bergen, but was unable to anchor in the bay owing to the vast 
icc-shoals. On one of these his crew spied what they first 
thought were white bears, but which proved to be sailcloth held 
up as a distress signal by four Englishmen. These men were all 
who remained out of an original company of forty-two; the 
survivors had dug themselves a hole in the ice for shelter, and 
all they had to cat for some time was a leather belt between 
them. When rescued by the crew of the Dutch galliot, they 
“upon their bended knees express’d their Joy and Thankfulness 
for so unexpected a Deliverance from the Jaws of Death.” ^ But 
only one of the four lived to reach his native land. 

The exploits of Barents and of the Dutch whalers above men- 
tioned were followed by those of other voyagers from the 
Netherlands who in 1670 sailed round the north-east extremity 
of Novaya Zcmlya. (They anticipated by ninety years the Rus- 
sian voyager Savva Lozhkin for whom the distinction of being 
the first to sail round Novaya Zemlya has sometimes been 
claimed. The data given about the latitude of this alleged visit 
to the north-eastern extremity of this island group is too incon- 
clusive to warrant any definite verdict here.) Though it is true 
that Stephen Burrough did meet several Russian vessels near 
these islands in 1 556, it is also true that there is no record of any 
such vessels ever having passed round Novaya Zemlya, as Goxe 
points out in his history of Russian Arctic Voyages.^ (Even the 
celebrated explorer Admiral Litke in 1821 could not make his 
way round the most northerly of the two main islands, and two 
hundred and seventy-five years were to pass before Ice Haven 
was visited again afier Barents had anchored there.) Purchas in 

^ A CoUiciion qf Voyages and Travels, Vol. II, p. 429. 

*P. 37K 
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His Pilgrimes takes the' view tiiat if only tht' Dutch woukl pjive 
up the idea of tiying to get through the Wuigatz Strait in ships, 
and stay instead for two or three years in some haven on the 
islanth making explorations in small boats with native Russians 
as pilots, they would get to knt)w the whole eoaslline in this way. 

The expedition ofCtaptain John Wood with the Sfurdukil and 
the Prospermts in idyd, was really the last English voyage of 
importance on “The Clold C)eean“ h>r a hundred ycxirs; until 
CJook^s final voyage most ofthe northern exploration was umler- 
taken by Russians, though, as we liave saitl (*arUer, few t)l‘ their 
expeditions could he ealled scientifie. Wood was ronvineed of 
the existence of a North-East Passage; one ofthe reasons ho 


gave was the ator)^ ofdead whales east up at a bay on Korea with 
Bhiglish and Dutch harpoons attached to the carcases. It would 
be profitable, he argnecU to trade by sea with Japan, where 
English doth would find a ready market. But between the 
warm seas of the East and the dales of the Yorkshire wool 
combers stretched the Ice-Way of the North, and brave Wood 
and his crew failed to get farther than Novaya Zemlya. To 
them wo owe much of our early knowledge ofthe latter, though 
Wood had to admit that it was not known whether it was an 
island or “joyneth to the Clontinent of 'rartaria,“ llis voyage 
there was commemorated in such names on the i.sland as 
**King ClharWs Hnow Hills*’ and “Point Speedwdfh T'here- 
afler the ice remained a seemingly impa.srable barrier to the 
stout purpose of intrepid seamen ofthe British Isles, of Holland, 
Scandinavia, and Russia, As more tlian one early* eighteenth 
century geographer pointed out, although the distance from 
Northern Phiro|ie. to India via a north-east passage could be 
much less than the distance involved in the sea route via the 
Cape, yet the fact that the Arctic seas were fromi would make 
a voyage by such a passage actually much lunger. Tlic age of 
icebreakers had not yet arrived. 

One reason why the Russians felt Impelled to push ever east- 
wards was the knowledge that the farther they went in that 
direction, tiie marc valuable were the furs they found. In 164.0 
no less than 6,800 sables were collected, and even the less 
aRluent Conacks could line thdr coats with such furs. The 
opening of a North-East Passage would have made the fur trade 
an even more profitable one. And the discovery of a northern 
seaway to the east would have brought to Arclmngel— so much 
nearer the Arctic Ocean than was St. Petersburg— a rcmewal of 
the prosperity which it had lost after the Baltic ambitions of 
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Peter I liad given the leading place to St. Petersburg. And so 
continued the struggles of seamen and straining of ships to 
break through the Frozen Sea. 

In the time of Bering, Arctic expeditions (promoted by the 
Admiralty College, St. Petersburg) were undertaken in sections, 
viz. : Archangcl-Ob ; Ob-Ycncsci ; Yenesei-Cape Taimir ; Lena- 
Anadir, Two Russian vessels, the Expedition and the Ob, leaving 
Archangel in 1734, had got through the Kara Sea, as it was 
then ice-free, and nearly reached the mouth of the Ob. Three 
years later Lieut. Malygin and Skuratov succeeded, having 
sailed into the Bay of Ob and anchored off Berezob. At the same 
time Oflsyn mapped the coastline between the Ob andtheY enesei. 

Between the time of the first and second Bering expeditions, 
a remarkable voyage was made by Lieut. Prontishchev, who, in 
command of an expedition to the Yenesei-Lena section of the 
Siberian coast, reached Gape Ghcliuskin, the most northerly 
point on the Asian mainland. With him sailed his young wife, 
who shared all the privations of the voyage until she died from 
these hardships. Until the visit of Mme, d’Aunet to Spitzbergen 
in 1839, Mme. Prontishchev was the first known non-native 
woman to have reached latitude 77° 48' N. Two years after the 
Prontishchev excursion, Selifontov went in 1737 by reindeer 
sledge along the west coast of the Yamal Peninsula, and from 
there he later surveyed the mouth of the Ob. But along the 
whole distance between the Murman coast and the delta of 
the Lena, there were large tracts which remained uncharted, 
and in Goxe^s work previously mentioned, written in 1780, the 
author states that from all known evidence “we must conclude 
the whole space between Archangel and the Lena has never yet 
been navigated.’ This view is endorsed by a modern American 
authority, Commander Grcely, U.S.N., who has pointed out* 
that barely two centuries ago more than half of the Arctic 
coasts were unknown to geographers. Baron von Wrangell too 
had pointed out how unfavourably the exploration of the north- 
easterly shores of the Arctic compared with the researches of 
Franklin and Parry along the North-West Passage. ® 

Knowledge of thchazardous coast beyond the Lena delta, how- 
ever, was advanced when Oheliuskin, the pilot of Laptev’s exped- 
ition of 1741, sailing from the Khatanga delta round the cast of 

* Regions in the Twentieth Century. (Harrap & Go., 1929); P-*- 

* Mamtioe of an ExpedUion to Siberia and the Polar Sea in the Tears i8so, 1821, 
1822 and iSog, 
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thcTaimir Peninsula, rc'achfdthf cape that nenvearries his name* 
But still th(‘ ic<‘ hchl the ships, and the idea lliat a perpetual 
barrier oi' ice haned the way to vessels seekin^^ a North-East 
Passage, persisted widely. So too, the view llial the North Pole 
was beyond the reach tirmuru But in 1774 the I Ion. Daines 
Barrington read a papei ^ at a meeting ol'the Royal Society in 
London, in wliii'h he ussemhletl many convincing arguments 
to show that the North Pole eoukl he reached, lie ptnntcd out 
that in 11194, English mariners luul proceeded larther than 78'’, 
on the east coast of Spitxhergen,® and that earlier still, in 1B7G, 
(laptain John Wood had reached the. west coast of Novaya, 
Zemlya in latitude 7G*', And tlie Russians, he added, had not 
only discovered 'hint lived several years in tlie island of Malay 
Brun, which lies between Bpitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, and 
extends from latitude 77** 25* to 7B” 4,4' N.” (Though Barring- 
ton does not mention them, the monks of Bolovetski Island had 
materially assisted seveml Russian walrus and seal hunting 
expeditions U> the Bpitzbergen arehiuelago in tlie early 
eighteenth century.) Duleli settlements had been founded on 
Amsterdam Island much earlier, i.e. between 1O59 and 1643. 
Barrington gives a list of twenty-two occasions cm which lat- 
itude had been passed, and it will be noted that ofthis total, 
twenty were achieved by Englishmen, 

But the failure later cif the Rmluiim and the Dismmj^ to pass 
bepnd latitude Gf/’ 56' N. in longitude 179” n'* E., revived the 
belief that a permanent ice-barrier placed an Arctic sea route in 
the category ofehimaeras rather than jmssihllities. The expedition 
of Lieut, von Wrangell confirmed the separation of America 
and Asia, and added considerably to the knowledge of the 
Arctic coast east of the Kolima. Yet his voyages and those also 
made in iSai-24 by Admiral Lilke, who mapped tlie coasts of 
Novaya Zemlya and the Btrait of Malochkin, secmetl only to 
prove the impoi.sibiHty tif forcing a passage through the un- 
charted waters that lay between the Kolima and the Lena. 

Willi one Biberian at least, however, the conviction that the 
North-East Passage could be made, was a compelling one. 
Sidorov it was who persuaded the navigator Ivan Krusenstem to 
investigate the Kara Sea with this objective. Of that voyage*, 
however, nothing further came, and getting no more help from 
his own countrymen, Sidorov had gone to Sweden ana there 

‘ Th» PmibUip (hi M&rth PoU* (T» & J, Allmiin, London, 

1818) { and ecUtftm, 

* to Supplement to Wood and Martens Voyages (1604) ; p, 170# 
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had eiiUslcd the support of Baron Nils Nordenskiold. Sidorov 
had oflcrcd a rcwaitl to any vessel which should reach the 
mouth oi the Yencsci from Europe, and this was gained by the 
English mariner Wiggins, captain of the Diana. In 1875 Wig- 
gins had joined Nordenskiold in the walrus-hunting sloop 
Proeven, and had passed the delta of the Yenesei. He indeed, 
had stuled many hundreds of miles up the river, to the point 
where it is joined by the Kureika. Nordenskibld started from 
'1 ruinsoe in the following year in the Tmer, and again reached 
the mouth of the Yenesei. Two years afterwards he left Karls- 
krt)na in the a stoutly built whale-steamer, with a strong 
team of scientists on board; sailing through Yugorski Shar, at 
a time when the Straits were ice-free, Nordenskidld had passed 
tlirough the Kara Sea, and anchored in Taimir Sound. He 
had corrected many erroneous beliefs about the Kara Sea — 
“the ice-box“ to unnumbered mariners — and stated that as 
regards the nature of the ice here it was completely different 
from that to the north and east of Spitzbergen, Off Tunat 
Island, near the delta of the Lena River, the vessel Lena, which 
had accompanied the Vega, now parted from the latter and 
went up the river to Yakutsk; she was the first ship which, in 
the words of Nordenskidld, coming from the ocean, reached 
the heart of Siberia.^ Two other Swedish sloops, Express and 
Fraser^ were the first to bring cargoes of grain and tallow from 
the Yenesei to Europe, but it was a Russian merchant captain, 
Schwannenberg, who brought the first vessel of all from the 
Yenesei to the Atlantic in 1877, This was the sloop Dawn, built 
at Yencseisk by the Siberian seaway enthusiast, Sidorov. 

It was only when Nordenskidld sailed east of Gape Gheliuskin 
that he found the icc became a real obstacle. Finally he had 
arrived at a point near the Irpaiki promontory® only a few miles 
from the open water of the Bering Strait. Nordenskiold had 
almost succeeded in completing the voyage in one season, but 
the Vega became ice-locked and had to winter in Koliuchin 
Bay off the Clhukot Peninsula. On 18 July, 1879, she was 
released, and made her way through the Strait — the first ship 
to make the whole route of the North-East Passage, The next 
attempt was not made till 1900, when Baron Toll perished in 
the Zaria expedition. Nordenskidld’s success was largely due to 
the fact that he realised that the Siberian rivers bring warm 

^ Tki Voyage qf the Vega Round Asia and Europe, p. 4, 

* This was the “North Gape“ at which Cook had turned back to the 
Bering Strait, 1778, 
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water in summer it) the Arctic seas, and iie tiiuecl lus voyage 
to take advantage of this. Tims he was able to g<‘t round the 
Bering Sea and to sight the Pacific cm uy September, 1879. In 
honour of this explmer, Nansen gave the name '‘Norden- 
skiokf’ to the sea east of the Kura Sea, but in Russian maps 
it appears as 'TiatUev'' in commemoration of tiic two navigator 
brothers for their voyages in that •area, i73()-39, 

NordenskidkPs achievement in making the Ikassagc from 
west to cast, was a spur to the Russian (lovermneuts of later 
years to ojien the Siberian Sea Road from east to west. Their 
cliicf aim was to provide narlh-east Siberia with a cheaper 
route than the one down the^ Lena and thence overland by 
sleighs to the Polar port of KoUma, ARct the exploration of the 
Kara Sea route to the Yenesei River, it did become possible to 
consider a commcreial waterway as a means of transport com- 
plementary to the Siberian railroad. The Government saw that 
Siberia would remain a sparsely populated region unless a sea- 
way could be developed for the export of lier timber and surplus 
harvests. The cost of rail tran.sport for the first item would make 
the dispatch of that commodity unprofitable. Hence the 
administration of that lime reversed the tendency of many of 
their predecessors to favour transport by road, and of some of 
their successors to favour carriage by rail at the expense of the 
sailing routes, lliey gave all poadlilc encouragement to llie 
English company which in i BpC was formed for Arctic trading, 
and which had managed to get three steamers m far aa Turuk- 
hansk, six hundred mile.s up the Yenesei. When the company 
established an agency on that river at Krasnoyarsk, the Russian 
Government, gratifietl by these English efforts to create a regu- 
lar sea service from the West to Siberia, reduced by one half 
aU the customs dues on the English goods, and granted the 
company various mining eonceaions. In 1905 a fleet of twenty- 


two ships reached the Yenesei by the Norifiern Sea Route, and 
all the vessels returned safely to their western destinations. 

The next important step taken by the Government was to 
organise the Russian Hydrograplucal Expedition to the Arctie:, 
a most important event, but one to which surprisingly little 
reference is made in contemporary accounts of modern Russian 
Arctic exploration, Preliminary voyages were made in 1911 
when the steamer KolifMi of the Volunteer Fleet, sailed from 
Vladivostock to the Kolima River and back, and this marked 
the commencement of a regular steamship service between 
these points. In the same year the icebreaker Vaigaich carried 
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On Au{?uist loth^ the specially designed ship (IMmUn left 

Murmansk with a picked crew and a scientific staff, stinie nf whom 
were women, in an attempt to reach Vladivostock by the North* 
f’iast l^asaage, I'he expedititm nearly siiceeedetl in its venture, and 
was indeed able to send out a radio message “We are in sight of the 
Bering Strait/* But the ship lieeame crushed in the ice, and had to 
be abandoned in latitude t8' N., in longitude lyu*' 50' E. The 
life of the voyagers for two months in an ice camp, and their final 
reacue by Soviet fliers, ia one of the epics of the Arctic. 

It has been natural, for reasons connected with the geographical 
situation of the U.S.S.R., to regattl the Euiwiian intereal in ice* 
hreakem m one almost exclusively concerned with northern lati* 
tildes. But the exploratory voyages of the Ruwian rommander, 
(laptain Bellingshausen, in the Houth Eolar Seas, iBitj i Bu r , are not 
Ibi^otten in Russia today. BellingahauMufs cruise Wsis intendeil 
to supplement the expedition made in 177a by the English 
navigator, Ctaptain James (look, whose work was always held in the 
greatest esteem by the Russian sea cafgiduH. “Should anyone possess 
the resolution ami the fortitude to elucidate this point [tlie existence 
or otherwise of a vast Antarctic continent | by pushing yet further 
south thiut I have donc,“ wrote Clook, “I ihall not en\^ him the 
fame of his discovery, hut I make bold that the world will derive no 
benefit from it/' 

Only dm future however, can decide whether the presence of 
minerals on the Antarctic continent is m negligible as Is lK*lieved to 
lie the cose. Meantime, for reasons widely different from each 
other the f*xtension of whalhijt ventures, and the investigation of 
strategic powihiliiies interest In the future of icebreakers Is likely 
to increase. 
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out a vSurvcy of the coast from Gape Desliniev to the mouth of 
the Kolima, and charted part of Wrangell Island, of which little 
was known since Captain Kcllett’s time. One look at the map 
will reveal its strategic value today. Its name derives from the 
explorer who in 1820 had sailed into the Arctic from the 
mouth of the Kolima, but his expedition came only within 
forty or fifty miles of the island. The discovery of this important 
place is credited to Captain Kcllett, R.N., after his voyage in 
search of Sir John Franklin, 1849, but the first news of its 
existence was probably that brought to Yakutsk by the Cossack 
Stadukhin in 1645. However, as Stefansson has said,^ there 
seems to be no record of any Russian ship having actually 
reached the island before igii. Known for long as “Kellett 
Land”, the island was taken over in 1881 in the name of the 
United States by Captain Hooper during his search for the 
Arctic voyager, Commander De Long, U.S.N. The Canadian 
flag was raised here in 1 9 1 4 and the British in 1 92 1 . But Ramsay 
MacDonald* s Government had decided to renounce British 
rights here, and meantime an American company, the Carl 
Lomen Trading Corporation, had prepared to buy on Wrangell 
the holdings of Stefansson’s Arctic Exploration and Develop- 
ment Company. But that same year, 1924, the Russian ice- 
breaker Krasni Okliabr landed a party of Soviet explorers who 
took over the island, and in 1926 Russia formally included it 
among the lands claimed by the “Decree on the Territorial 
Rights of the Soviet Union in the North.” 

In the view of Stefansson, who had been interested in the 
question of the ultimate sovereignty of Wrangell, British owner- 
ship had been made good by occupation; America had the 
next best claim. “But Russia seems to realise the value of 
Wrangel Island better than any other country* The island is 
rich in furs and fishes, but it was not only for economic reasons 
that Commander Davidov, leader of the Krasni OkUabr adven- 
ture, rated it highly. To keep it out of the hands of British and 
Americans was to him a first necessity, for, in his own words, 
“the Msmd would have made an ideal aerial base because it 
possesses a natural plateau”.* Certainly the United States, had 
she taken that territory, would now be in possession of a place 

T}\$ Adomture qf Wrongd Island. Copyright 192^ by V. Stefansson, 
Refermce by peimuision of the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, New 
York; p. 395. 

® Ihid.i Rotation by permission of the Publishers, p. 292. 

* Viltjalmur Stefansson, Th Advmtun qf Wrmgtl Iskndf p. 309. 
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of considrnihlr slrali'^i;ir v*ihic. '['lie ^vi.sdc)m of the Soviet 
acquisition of the island is tjbvious today. 

In 1913 Ihu'is Vilkitski had discovered the large ishuul forma- 
tion to which he gave the name of Nicliolas H Lauth but which 
is now known as Severnaya Zenilya, ‘'Northern Latuf‘« -terri- 
tory about which nearly all the knowledge we |H)sscsh is due to 
the Russians. But no seientiilc expedititm visited the arcluptdago 
till 1930; in that year the ieehreaker ^SVf/oe arrived with a team 
of Soviet scientists and the island group was surveyed for the 
first time. 

During the perital orpre-RevokUiotuiry activity in die Arctic, 
the expedition to Fratr/. Josef lamd was made in 1912 by 
(hwgj Sedov in Ins attempted excimsion to the PcjIc in the Sv. 
Foka, The Russian flag was set up an Nape Flora by Claptain 
IsUamov two years later. I'he Austrian explorers Weypreelit and 
Payer in the 1B72, had discovered satellite islands of 

the gmup; eight years passed before the main islands were 
visited, when Leigh Smith in the Kira made investigations there 
and returned with valuable data. Nansen dnriug his drift in 
the Fmm discovered fresh islands in this arehipelago. 

Early descriptions tifHpiti^'.hergen hatl been given by Friedrich 
Martens as a psult tif the Wood- Martens voyage of 1(575. 'fhen 
came those of the Scottish whaler, Seoresbyi in ifiao, and were 
followed by the accounts of Parry in ilhy. It is interesting to 
recall that in 1773, wiien Claptain J. il Phipps in the Rmlwrse 
had reaehed the north-western extremity of that land in latitude 
So** 4IF N., his coxswain, a lad of fifieen* was none other than 
tlie future Lord Nekm, who, in a daring but foolhardy en- 
counter with a Ptilar bear narr<wly eseapetl death. Phipps, 
during this voyage, made with the intenimn of reaching the 



describes him as having readied “a higlier* kiiitude than any 
of his predecessc)r.s‘L but the writer lias also said of the Dutch 
skippers, that ‘dmmlreds of them passed annually for a century 
the eightieth parallePh® Ecoresby Imwever passed beyond smy 
authenticated northing when he and his father in the Hmlutwn 
reached Sri' 30' N. in iSuCi, That same year Captain Broke, 
sailing in the Shanmn with the English whaling fleet, recorded 
much of interest about the coast of Spitsbergen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ilambro Greek, where he referred to the small 
settlement of Russians. Idie latter had been engaged by the 


Sampwn Low, Mawton, at ao.,x896 1 pp. C5, 06. 


a p. 100. 
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factors of Archangel to hunt the walrus and the whale, and 
they had, says Broke, reached this creek in ^ ‘small biig-rigged 
vessels of about seventy or eighty tons burthen of a clumsy 
construction”.’- 

The last notable expedition to Spitzbergen was undertaken in 
1 890 by Gustaf Nordenskiold, who sailed there from Tromsoe in 
the yacht Lofoien. In barely thirty years Sweden had sponsored 
eight well-equipped voyages to Spitzbergen® for purposes of 
scientific discovery which, in the case of the 1890 visit, had 
brought to light many facts hitherto unknown about Large 
Red Bay. Thus, step by step, new light was thrown on the lands 
that lay along the routes of circum-Polar navigation. How 
much has been accomplished since Scorcsby wrote his Account 
of Ih Arctic Regions is apparent when we remember that even as 
late as i8ao the author opened his book with a discussion on the 
“Celebrated Question of the Existence of a Sea Communication 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans of the North” — 
a question whose resolution has been primarfly one of such 
immense strategic gain to the Soviet Union. 

As the charting by Baron Nils Nordensldold on his voyage 
along the North-East Passage had been incomplete, the ice- 
breakers Taimir and Vaigatch were sent to take part in the 
1 9 1 4- 1 5 Hydrograpliical Expedition from Vladivostock to Arch- 
angel, with instructions to survey the seaboard from the 
Chukot to the Taimir Peninsula, i.e. half the extent of Russia’s 
Arctic coast. The voyage was definitely undertaken as one of 
a scientific nature, and not, as in the case of the Kolima^s effort 
in 1911, a commercial venture. The two vessels, each of 1,500 
tons displacement, had the advantage over ships of an earlier 
day in being equipped with wireless. They did not however 
make the passage to Archangel m one navigational season, 
being obliged to winter off the Taimir Peninsula. 

The favourable report on the prospects of developing the 
Northern Route as a commercial channel, given by Eridtjof 
Nansen after his voyage in the Correct from Tromsoe to the 
Yenesci delta, is discussed in a later section of this book. That 
the route was not developed much earlier than has been the 
case, was due to the intervention of the first world war. In 191 2, 

^ Rev. J. G. Brighton : Admiral Sir P. B. V. Broke, Bt. (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston, 1866.) 

* Gustaf Nordenskiold, Report (if the Swedish Expedition to Spitzbergen, i 8 go, 
translated by R. Dunn-Gardiner, F.R.G.S. (The Eastern Press, Ltd., 
London, 1933) j p, 7 * 
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realising that in the event of a wt»rld ronlhet there was a prob- 
ability that Turkey would dose tlu' Dardautdles, the Imperial 
Government saw tluit Russia might in lluH way be cut oirirnm 
foreign sourct's of supply, and it wouUl therd'ore be essential 
to secure delivery from JSiljeruu This would inv(dv<' tiie develt^p- 
ment of the Northern Sea l^assage, Tlie benefit of that route had 


already been tlemoustrated in 1893, when metal for construc- 
tion of the, d rans-Siberian Railway had been brought to the 
mouth of the Yenesei, and then slnpped up the river. The 
advantage of a northern neavvay was quite (dear to the l\sarist 
Government btdbre the end of the nineteenth century, but its 
urgency had for a time been less apparent after the opening in 
1B69 of the Sue/, ClanaL The latter passage could provide 
a shorter supply route to Russia than a voyage via the Cape 
could. So for the next half century only two men had performed 
Nordcnskibld'a feat- Boris Vilkitski in 1914 took the ut- 
breakers Tatmit and Vat^akh from ViadivostcK'k to Archangel, 
and Roald Amundsen in the Mmd succeeded in making the 
North-East Passage from west to east in 19 iB.^ But both 
explorers liad to make break.s on their voyages and spend the 
winter on the ice. Not till 193a was the North-East Passage 
made in one season. Tliat year PrtTessor Schmidt in the ice- 
breaker Sibiriakw went from Murmansk to Vladivostoek. This 
was a hazardous expedititjn, for at one stage every blade of tlie 
propeller had gone and the crew had to ftt new blades; this 
involved raising the ship's stern, wliich meant moving four 
hundred tons of coal from stern to bow. Later the whole pro- 
peller was lost, yet by uie. of sails the expedition got through 
, the Bering Sea just before the ke closed. Of the voyage of 
the Ckdimkinf which made world news in 1933 with her 
passage from Murmansk to the Bering Htrait, we will speak 
later. 

But for the second world war, the programme of tlie Third 
Plve-Ycar Plan for the Northern Sea Rtmte would have been 
carried out by 194a, and a regular shipping service would then 
have been operating between Murmansk and the port.s of 
Russia’s Far Eastern Territories, The naval bases of Mur- 
mansk and Vladivoitock also would have been linked by the 
ocean route. But that the seaway did play a strategic part in the 
U.S.S.R.’s wartime defences was, despite Russian offtcial 


‘ There had been seme talk la the Ruiso-Japanwe War of trying to send 
the Baltic Squadron to Vladlvwtock via the Ajretlc Route, but nothing had 
material tsed. 
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secrecy, the view commonly held in some British naval circles* 
It was stated in Janets Fighting Ships ^^st of the 

Soviet Fleet based on Vladivostock was believed to have pro- 
ceeded to that base via the North-East Passage, and that some 
of the ships might have returned by that route. That same year 
the Japanese reported that Russian submarines had gone from 
the Barents Sea by the Northern Route to join the flotillas at 
Vladivostock. The Germans themselves in 1940 during their 
Pact with Russia, had sent by that seaway an auxiliary cruiser, 
Kometf to a port in Japan. This raiding ship left Bergen, 
rounded the northern coast of Norway, made use of the anchor- 
age at the Soviet Arctic base of Poliarnoye, and in July passed 
through the Kara Sea. Through the Bering Sea the Komet went 
on to the Pacific to raid the shipping route between Vancouver 
and Japan. 

The Soviet Government, according to its own statements, 
expected a war in the North Pacific. It knew that its Trans- 
Siberian Railway was unequal to the transport problem, and felt 
it could not rely upon a soutlierly route for vessels — the Suez or 
Panama Canals, or the passage round the Gape of Good Hope 
or the Plorn. Therefore the Government had no alternative but 
to consider the use of a seaway from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
round the north of the Old World, which gave “a powerful 
motive for the discovery of warmth where cold had been 
thought to be, of open water where ice was thought to be”.® 
The importance of that route to the U.S.S.R. was emphasised 
at the beginning of this book. The ability to bring her ships 
from the Barents Sea to the Bering Sea would mean every- 
thing to Russia any time she was involved in a naval war in the 
Pacific. The alternative — to bring her Northern or her Baltic 
Fleet to the Far East via the North Atlantic and Indian Ocean 
routes — could involve the cutting of a life-line as serious in her 
case as the loss of the Mediterranean would have been to 
Britain in the second world war. 

In the history of the search for a North- Passage few 
references will be found to the Russians, but the expedition of 
1765 led by Captain Chichagov, must not be overlooked. His 
attempt to reach the Indies and Japan by following the coast- 
line of North America with his three ships, was however a sad 
failure. Thereafter Russian efforts in this direction were rather 
in the nature of individual attempts to follow in the wake of 

^ Sampson Low; p. 373. 

* ViUyalmur Stefansson, Ultima Thule* (Harrap, 1945) ; p. 367. 
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British navigaturs. Sunic uf thrsr tTitcrprisos were uuiclr, by 
Siberian scTtlers <jn tlu* ALi‘»kau i nast in the days of iho Rus^ 
sian-Amci it an Knr C!tnn|uuiy. 'Hu* \uyagrs tifSir Jnhn Franklin 
and otlwTS had punupteti tlir (Ituupany to sciul the Russian 
navigator Kasharov in tlie Puhftlmm to explore the Arctic coast 
of North America, and he hatl reached a point about linty miles 
east tjf eSape Barrenv. But the achie\cineiu of Kasharov was 
regarded as late in the iibtory orNoith-Wesi Passage seekers, in 
the minds t»f tlmne wluj ditl accept the dahus nuule for Andres 
de ITrdaneta, a friar of Mexico, as Itmg agci as ifpitn Aecording 
to the exaggerated repot t of Salvateira, a Spanish traveller of 
that tiiut% Urdaneia hatl sailed rouiul the north coast of 
Ameriia atul on tt> Ctermany, and liatl sluwn Salvaterra *'a 
Sea CUrtP’ he had matle tifthat soyage. “"PhiH Frierd’ deelared 
the Spaniartl, 'hvas the greatest Dist'overer by Sea that hath 
been in tmr aged’^ 

Ftu* the English, the t|urst fot a North-West Passage tci the 
Paiific was the seaith lor a sht»rt t tu from Euuipe iti (Ihina 
and the East Indies, anti alstt one whicii vvtndtl lead round the 
‘‘back .side'' of Newltnmtlland tlie territtjry which hatl been 
dbetwered by Sebastian Clabut. 1 ‘lutt navigattu* lumndf, 
having rnteml lludsmi Bay, hatl believed that he hiul sailed 
along the entlie sea rtmte mirth of the New Eouml Land, and 
that to have proteeded farther wtiuld have hrtiught him to 
Asia. In the reign of Henry VIll the petition by Roger Barlow 
and by Robert 'Phtirne prtwitnisly ineniionetl wa« addressed 
to the King, urging that an expedition should be fuied out for 
thh purpose. In 15115 the Arctie navigator John Davis had 
publisheti Dbflt/cr Hjdmfjuphiml mie. ehapter of 

wliieh he itad devoted to proving “tluit America Is an Hand” 
and “may he sayled rountPL l‘he efforts tif Henry Hudson U) 
sail round the north of that tonltnenl had taken Inm into the 
great inland sea later railed by hh name. In ibtip t’.harles H 
had granted all the teiritory round Hudson Bay to IludsoiPs 
Bay Clompany with the understanding that they shoultl try to 
dbrover a northern passage by which slnpi could ftail from the 
Atlantic to the Parifir. And in 1745 a reward or£va,aoo was 
offcretl by Parliament to those of “His Majesty's suhjerls who 


^ H&Umt, (HeriPs fkiitem, moy]; Vwl. V, p, iin 
* Priulwl by Ttiemas Davmtifi, U«ulun, and puljllshert in A 

^ Cmimh ml md ithfmm ^ IntmUmg Du* 

iomkh PuUkM ib' (Tfiis C killer dtm wm prlnitd for E, II, 

Evans and IC Prl^tley, ijondon, iBia.) p» 57, 
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might find a passage for ships from Hudson Bay to the Pacific*” 
Yet though it was to be long before east met west on the 
Arctic Sea Route, the belief persisted among seamen of differ- 
ent nations that the discovery of a North- Passage would 
eventually be made by an Englishman. It had been an English- 
man, Samuel Hcarnc, who, searching with an Indian as guide 
for the reputed copper mines in the Far North, had been the 
first known white man ever to have seen the Arctic Ocean 
north of the American continent. The Russian sea captadn, 
Krusenstern, in his introduction of Kotzebue’s Voyage of 
Discovery^ written after more than three centuries of effort had 
failed to establish a sea route, paid this tribute to the greatest 
seafaring people of his time : “In this, as in all other maritime 
enterprises, the English were they who chiefly distinguished 
themselves. To them we are indebted for the first attempt; with 
the most laudable perseverance they continued their exertions 
. . . and to them wc shall, in all probability, be obliged for finally 
and satisfactorily ascertaining the existence or non-existence of 
this remarkable passage.” It was, however, fated that a Norwe- 
gian, Roald Amundsen, should crown with success the pursuit 
of earlier adventurers. But nearly a hundred years were to pass 
before that happened, and in the meantime Captain McClure 
in 1 850 had sailed through the Bering Strait with the Enterprise 
and the Investigator in an attempt to make the Passage from west 
to cast. The voyagers, after returning in the Phoemx, received 
an award of £10,000 for covering the whole distance of the 
North-West Passage. But they had spent four winters in the 
Arctic, and their original vessel had grounded off Banks Island. 

Not till 1903 was the North-West Passage traversed from 
east to west when Roald Amundsen in the 47-ton sloop Gjoa, 
after spending two years on Bang William Land (above the 
North-West Territory, Canada) passed through Peel Strait and 
made his way west till he sailed through the Bering Strait and 
into the North Pacific Ocean. 

Nearly forty years were to pass from the time of Amundsen’s 
voyage till a ship, without relief, succeeded in making the Pass- 
age from west to east. What Frobisher in 1576 and Franklin in 
1845 had so courageously endeavoured, but failed to do, what 
Parry and Ross with unsurpassed endurance had but partially 
accomplished, the St, Roch achieved under Captain Henry 
Larsen — the ploughing of a passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. This police patrol vessel, manned only by a crew of 
eight members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, sailed 
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10,000 miles fiom Vunnmver to Halifax, tm a voyage which 
took her two ycais and four months, Vc't until the pul>licatu>n 

Plowing thf Aniky^ four years alter the commciuTnucaU other 
expedition, little was he.utl in Britain cd’tliat talc otproiul and 
liigh iuhentiue. It is true that the voyage was made in wartime, 
but it is strange that while the Russian papers liad spared no 
space in reetu'ding the voyage of tlie Chdmkin (4,000 tons) 
through the Nfirth-Eani Passage in many Knghsh pa^^ers 
should have given less notice to the acluevement of the little 
Bo-ton Si, Rtiih than tliey usually givi* to some crisis in the life 
iifa film star. Her perilous journey, undertaken to rrlicvc the 
sufferings of native Eskimos, had slartetl on 21 June, 1940, 
from Vanrouver, and had taken her to Duttdi Harbrntr, 
tJnalaska Island, thence along tlte north Alaskan roast rimnd- 
ing (lape Bathurst, and on through the Drake Strait between 
Victoria Island and the mainland to Qiieen Maud Gulf, 
Northward thrmigh the Belbt Stnut and thencT past Cape 
York she sailed on hetween Byloi Island and Ballin bland; 
from there her course look her tlirough the Davt.s Strait and 
dawn the coast t»f Lahratlor to Cape Breton, and finally to 
Halihtx. Though much of the way had been covered (in reverse) 
in 1903 -oh by Amundsen in the GJHa^ Larsenb voyage was one 
winch will rank as a elassie adventure f‘or all lime. In 1944 the 
return voyage was made by a more northerly rtnue, viss,, through 
tlm Lancaster Sound and along the southern sliorei of Devon, 
Bathurst, and Melville blamls, through the Prince of Wales 
Strait, into the Amimdsen Gulf wrote Larsen, **hiid 

never before been completed by any vessel, dthough many had 
tried in vain. . . , Thus we became the only vessel to complete 
the Northern nmte both ways, and the only vessel to complete 
the Lancaster Sound routeP*^ 

As a result of that Canaditm-mannctl voyage through the 
North* West Passage, and of the Ruislan service through the 
Ntifth-'East Pawage, the way has been opened fur a sailing 
rtiute round the top of the world, Regarding the Russians’ 
share in that achievement, and their development of their 
Arctic coastlands, Professor Otto Schmidt has said: **The 
opening up of Northern Russia can be compared in importance 
with the opening up of America,** 

* J, O. Tranter, (Hodtler k Bteughtoo, i<) 44 *) 

* *^Tlie tkmquwt of tbe North-Wrst toagiii the Aertic Voyages of the 

St* Rmhi 11)40*44.” Ths Vtih OX, July, 1947. (The 

Royal Gf^mpWcml Society; Jdm Murray, 194B.) 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN 

RUSSIANS ASPIRATIONS IN THE MIDDLE SEA 

Imperial aims in the Mediterranean became clearly defined in 
the second^ half of the eighteenth century, and thereafter they 
have remained among the chief ends of Russian diplomacy. If 
Peter the Great was the father of the Russian Navy, Catherine 
the Great was its mother. Her grasp of the principles of sea 
power was remarkable. Recognising that Peter, by concentrat- 
ing for the most part on the Baltic, had made enemies of the 
chief Sea Powers — ^Britain, Holland, and Sweden — Catherine, 
except for a comparatively short period of intensive activity in 
the nortli, directed her main efforts to the south, Nevertheless 
the Maritime Confederacy which she formed was aimed 
sharply against England : her declaration of 1780 laid down that 
free ships make free goods (except contraband) ; that neutral 
ships were to have the right of free navigation, even to ports of 
belligerents; that blockade to be legal must be effective. An 
impulse to oceanic rivalry — ^which will materialise in the not 
distant futurc-~was stirring in the mind of that unusual woman. 
Of her many notable achievements none was more bold, more 
far-sighted than Catherine’s maritime policy with regard to the 
Mediterranean.^ The first serious entry ever made by Russia 
into the Middle Sea was directly due to that Empress, who in 
pursuit of Russia’s age-old ambition to gain command of the 
Strmts, sent in 1769 a squadron from Kronstadt under Admiral 
Spiridov. (Supreme command of the expedition was vested in 
Admiral Orlov.) The route taken was from the Baltic through 
the Middle Sea. That voyage was more than ^ surprise to most 
of the other Powers ; it was a shock. When it was known by 
which route this squadron of seven battleships and eight sm^ler 
vessels was sailing, the Mediterranean States made various 
difficulties about harbourages, Venice going so far as to deny 
the Russian ships the use of her ports altogether. But the Baltic 
squadron had passed through the Sound, the North Sea, down 
the English Channel, and that it did sail on to Greece was 
entirely due to British aid. It is a curious fact that Britain, 
^ In die Pacific she was less interested and showed less foresight. 

M.H.R. — 9 113 
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almost consistcTilly suspicious of Russia's souiluvaitl and 
eastward movcs^ should at this time have placed lier dock repair- 
ing? yards, both at Portsmouth and Port ivlahtm, at tlu* disposal 
of the Russian shins (so stani in need of repairs after leavinp; 


Kronstadt,) I'ht' most likely explanation is that the ships 
appeared to be in such poor etmdition that the Russian navy, 
despite its nuiuertral .strength, could hardly he regarded as 
a serious maritime rival. At the end of the eight months wliieli 
it took this squadron to sail from Kronstadt to Muujrea, only 
eight of the fifteen ships had reached their destination. Clalherine 
dismissed Spiridov and asked England to send one of lier 
admirals to replace, him. Elphinsttmc accordingly took com- 
mand. If tliere had not been British ofticers on tire ves,Hels it is 
doubtful whether they could have reached the, licvant, accord- 
ing to a contemporary naval writer. A .second squadron of three 
battleships and five other vessels came to reinforce the first one, 

At Greece the squadron made an inffieelive attempt to 
start a rebellion against the Hultan, Admiral Orlov took 
Navarino in 1770, and in sending the new^s to Ins EmjHTSs 
wrote this : *'The fleet is not worth a pinch <»f salt. ... If we 
had to do with any but 'Purks, there wtmld sotm be an end of 
the fleet, 'Phe Russians indeed played an undistinguished part 
in this first I’urkish war j the destruction of the I'urkish fleet in 
the Bay aflVhesim# that year was the wetrk of the fireships of 
Greig and Dugdale, Fonrteeti enemy battleships had been 
attacked in the Bay by the Russians, and the following night the 
entire fleet, oceept for one captured vessel, was destroyed by tlic 
'bruldtsh ‘^The name of I’etiesimt^ is now borne by a Russian 
battleship; but tlie fact that the victory thus eommemtn'ate.d 
was due to Pllphinstone, Greig, Dttgdale, and Mackenzie, is 
altogether forgotten,**^ 

During the war In the Mediterranean Admiral Cireig seized 
several islands in the Aegean, and the 'Purkish campaign gave 
to Russia the control of the Levant. It enabled her to blockade 
the Etmils and to do eomiderablc harm to Turkey’s trade. Her 
advances in the Grknea had increased Russia’s desire to obtain 
a Mediterranean station for her fleet, and so Catherine’s 
Minister,^ Count Fotemkin, had iuggesled that in return for an 
ottbr to aid England against her insurgent cokmkts in America, 
England should be asked to cede Minorca to Russia. Biisension 
among Oatherine’i Ministers over this proposal caused it to be 


^ Colonel Eir Owns Sydenham 01 
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dropped. By then however, France, Austria, and Prussia were 
as alarmed as Turkey at Russia’s entry into the Mediterranean, 
and at her efforts to get control of the Straits. Of the Russo- 
Turkish war which ended in 1774, Sir George Clarke pertin- 
ently remarks : ‘The Russian Navy, under British auspices, had 
found its way to the Mediterranean, and Russian frigates had 
anchored before Constantinople.” 

Admiral Nelson had his own, and definite, ideas about 
Russia’s advances into the waters of the Middle Sea. When 
Napoleon went to Egypt to try and seize the route to India, 
Russia (for once) was allied with Turkey, and by the latter 
power her Black Sea squadron under Admiral Feodor Ushakov 
was allowed to sail through the Dardanelles, while these were 
kept closed to other Powers. To Nelson, commanding the 
British Mediterranean Fleet co-operating with the Russo- 
Turkish squadrons, it was quite clear that the main object of the 
Russians was not to beat the French at sea, but to seize bases in 
the Mediterranean, c.g. the Ionian Islands. Ushakov did capture 
Corfu in 1799, and this was the last Ionian Island to be freed 
from Napoleon. Russia, who gained a base on the Adriatic when 
Montenegro became her protectorate, strengthened her position 
on that sea when Ushakov set up a “Republic” in the Ionian 
Islands under Russian control. Nelson, who had not much 
opinion of the Russian navy — and said so plainly elsewhere — 
wrote congratulating Ushakov : “I assure you that the glory of the 
arms of a true ally is as dear to me ds the glory of my Sovereign.” 

But Nelson spoke his true mind to Lord Spencer. The 
Russians, he wrote, “seem to me to be more bent on taking ports 
in the Mediterranean than in destroying Bonaparte in Egypt”. 
He was quite sure they wanted to get Malta, and told Captain 
Ball by letter “The Russians arc anxious to get to Malta, and 
care for nothing else.” Subsequent events proved him to be not 
wide of the mark; not long aiierwards they demanded the 
island, but in 1800 Britain stepped in and took it. The great 
naval enterprise of Catherine II had exhausted itself, and under 
Tsar Paul Russian ambitions in the Middle Mediterranean 
were for the time checked. They were blocked at the eastern 
end of that sea when, just over half a century later, Britain 
declined the proposal made by Tsar Nicholas for a con- 
dominium of Constantinople. Similarly British control of 
Cyprus, which commenced after the Russo-Turkish war, 1878, 
ana was designed not against the Sublime Porte but against 

^ 5 September, 1799. 
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the ambitions of Tsar Alexander I, eherked the Mediterranean 
aspirations of Russia for anotiicr period. 

In a new direction however, hut one yet linked with the 
Mediterranean, the Russians began to take soundings, and 
though these were ostensibly the work of individuals, they had 
die stamj) of oflkial approval. In iSlk) Aehimov, a Cossack, led 
a small band of people across the Indian Ocean to French 
Somaliland, opposite British Aden, and erected his country’s 
flag at the ibrt of Sagallo. The fort was duly regained by the 
French imtlcr Admiral Orly, but it was not the last Russian 
venture into Red Sea territory. Lieut. Mashkov had followed 
by making a journey to the court of the. Emperor Menclik, 
and with the object of getting a Russian colony established in 
Ethiopia, attempts had been made to win over to the Orthodox 
the Abyssinian Church, then in communion with Alexandria. 
A mksitm had next been ctmduclcd in Addis Abbaba by 
Captain Leontov, and during the Fashoda Incident between 
Britain and France, Colonel Artamontov was found to be in 
command of Abyssinitui forces on the side of the French, To 
threaten British sea communications with India was then, as 
earlier, a persistent aim with the Russians. The Red Sea was the 
vital artery that linked the Mediterranean with the Indian 
Ocean, 

These nineteenth century instances of Russian interest in 
a mm near the Indian Ocean, were not however their earli- 
est. Ubiquitously Peter the Great had cast his eyes in this 
direction. During his reign buccaneers of the West Indies had 
fled from the British and French, and had taken refuge in 
Madagascar. From here they sent word to Charles XII of 
Sweden, asking him to become their protector. Peter, hearing 
of this through one of die pirates, who by that time had joined 
the Russian Navy, laid plans for capturing Madagascar, and for 
that purpose invited to Russia a Swedish sea captain, Ulrich, 
with whom Charles XII had previously planned an expedition 
to the same island. 

The Mediterranean aspirations of Rmsia never atop at the 
Straits, but are always prmected to the Indian Ocean. Checked 
by Britain in the time of Tsar Al^tander I, they have never 
been relinquished, they have only bem dormant, and in igo^ 
in the seoret treaty mad© between Russia and Italy at Raccom|pi, 
Russian interest in the Mediterranean reedved a fresh impetus ; 
in return for a promise of Italian support should Russia press for 
a revision of the posidon regarding the Straits, the Tsar’s 
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Government agreed to back Italy in her claims for Tripoli.^ 
(In 1945 she was to ask for that port herself.) 

Three years later when Italy and Turkey were at war, 
Italian ships attacked the Dardanelles; though this was only 
a short-lived operation, Russia suffered severe economic losses, 
and this increased her desire to prevent the future possibility of 
a blockade of the Straits by foreign warships. Before the out- 
break of these Turkish-Italian hostilities, Russia had vainly 
pressed the Sublime Porte to open the Straits to Russian war- 
ships, and to close them to ships of all other Powers. But though 
she showed in this as in other ways, that she was anxious for 
a change from the status quo which governed the closure of the 
Straits, she was equally anxious that Turkey should remain in 
control of the Straits rather than that a maritime Power like 
Britain should have any voice in their administration. Hence 
Russia opposed Britain’s suggestion that Constantinople should 
be neutralised and internationalised. For the same reason at 
the Treaty of London, 1913, Russia pressed for the strategic 
islands of Lemnos, Samothrace, Tenedos, and Imbros, to be put 
under Turkish control, 

It was the second world war which brought the biggest 
opportunity for open revival of Russia’s Mediterranean aspira- 
tions. The Soviet Union’s interest in that area increased as the 
result of the damage which her southern railways suffered 
during the war. The Mediterranean route offered her a new 
(though obviously much longer) means of communication from 
Leningrad to the cities of the Ukraine and the Caucasus. The 
roads too, still make urgent an alternative means of transport. 

So at the Berlin Conference (Potsdam), 1945, Russia made 
proposals that part of the former Italian colonies in North 
Africa should pass under a trusteeship of the United Nations, 
which should include the Soviet Union. She also pressed for a 
naval and air base in the Central Mediterranean, at Tripoli. 
Agreement could not be reached on this matter at Potsdam, so 
it was later referred to the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
London and in Paris, when M. Molotov recommended that 
Tripolitania should be governed by an advisory Commission 
having a Russian administrator. He insisted that the Soviet 
Union which had a sea outlet in the north, required one in the 
south, * ‘especially so since we now have the right to use Dairen 

^ Un Lim JVwr. Diploraatie d’avant-guene d’apr^a les documents des 
archives Russes, edited by Ren6 Marchand. (Paris, 19312-34); Vol. I, 
PP* 357-58* 
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and Port Arthur in the Far Kasl’h He also urged that his coun- 
try “should have bases in the Mediterranean for its inerehaiit 
fleeP’d I'hc proposal also that Eritrea should be ceded to her, 
revealed Russia's desire to extend her power to a maritime 
sphere entirely new (if we except the iso kited instanca^s recently 
mentioned)' ’that oF tlie Red Sea, I’he Ihwer which holds 
Eritrea holds also the port of Massawuli, almost halF way 
between Poit Sudan anti British Aden. 

A change in the whole strategic set-up of the Britisli Oceanic 
Commonwealth would at any time result From the establishment 
of Russian control on the Red Sea, that sea whieli is “the throat 
of the British (lomman wealth", The fart that in future the me 
of narrow channels sucli as the Suez (uinnl will he. ruled out in 
time of warfare, does not diminisli the importance of the Red 
Sea to British Commonwealth strategy, I'he decision to make 
East Africa the location of some id' the principal bases in the 
Empire's scheme of defence, means that the Red Sea will liave a 
new aigniiicance tc» the members of the Commonwealth, It was 
the Russian demands eonrerning this sea that prompted Mr, 
Bavin to declare in the Hemse of Commons on 7 November, 
1945: “We have met territtirially almost every demand that 
we ever thought we should he asked. Warm water ports, 
everything has been conceded. I must say that having con- 
ceded all this and not taken one inch of territory or asked for it, 
you cannot help our being a little bit suspicious if a great Power 
wants to go right across the throat of the British Commonwealth “ 

Needless to lay, the Britisli Government during the 1939-45 
war was in no doubt as to the importance of the Red Sea route 
to the Commonwealth, and the relation of this route to tlie 
“land bridge^ of that pivotal part of the Middle East which 
links three continents. In all the complexity of modern foreign 


politia, one thing remains clear j whatever the leaders of 
Britain, be they Conservative or Socialist -and whatever the 
rulers of Russia -™be they Tiarist <ir Communist- riheir policies 
wth regard to the eastern Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
remain in essence unchanged, 

^ The Red Sea is not, any more than the Mediterranean, con- 
tiguous to Soviet territory, hence Russia*! foreign policy witli 
regard to these two re^ons must he considered irom the point 
of view of long-term, and global, rather than immediate, and 

* Jam«^ P# Bymt (faiwr United Htatet Secretary of State), SpmMng 
(Copyright by Donald Riwell, Trustee of the James F, Byrnes 
Foundation, 1947.) 
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local, objectives. Upon those aims the far-sighted eyes of the 
j^mcrican Oovernment were fixed when in 1947 President 
Truman made his appeal to Congress for the dispatch of im- 
mediate financial and military aid to Greece and Turkey, whose 
strategic ])osition in relation to the Middle East and to the focal 
waterways ot that region, has now an importance for the United 
States as considerable as for the British Commonwealth. By 
1949 the United States planned to have completed the longest 
pipc-Iinc ill the world, and certainly marked as one which by its 
strategic location would be the most sensitive. Starting from 
Dhahran on the Persian Gulf, this pipe, laid by the Trans- 
Arabian Pipe-line Company, was to run through the desert of 
Saudi Arabia and terminate on the coast of Lebanon, near 
Sidon. I'or 1,000 miles it will run parallel to, though some 
distance from, the eastern shore of the Red Sea. Its termination 
at a port on the eastern Mediterranean can give America 
greater commercial interests than any other Power in that area 
of the Middle Sea, and her maritime strength there will become 
proportionate to those interests. 

In the Mddle Mediterranean the attitude of Britain and 
America to Soviet aims was reflected by their policy with regard 
to Yugoslavia. Serbia had been marked as a vassal state in the 
Russian plans of 1914-18 for an advance to the Adriatic ; outlet 
to that sea was to be secured by a corridor from Bohemia, then 
througli Auslria-tlungary to Serbia. These projects were not 
forgotten aflcr the second world war by the two Atlantic 
Powers. Their opposition to Marshal Tito’s occupation of 
Trieste in 1945, and to the Russian demands in Paris a year 
later that Trieste should be given to Yugoslavia, was based 
primarily on the unwillingness of Britain and the Umted 
States to see Russia, already the most influential Power in Yugo- 
slavia, in a dominant r 6 le on the Adriatic. The Anglo-American 
proposal that Trieste, in which Yugoslav influence had become 
preponderant, should cease to be an international port and 
should revert to Italy, was designed to hold back the Slav drive on 
the Mediterranean. The choice of Belgrade as the first location 
of the Communist international organisation (Gominform) for 
the States within the Soviet orbit, could be regarded as following 
the direction of that drive. Already, as a result of the Italian 
Peace Treaty, 1947, the cession of Pola on the Istrian Pemnsula 
to Yugoslavia had meant that one of the main seaports of the 
Adriatic had passed to a country whose political ties were closest 
with the Soviet Union, On the small island of Sasseno, off 
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Valona, Russians were helping Albanians to build a submarine 
base early in 194.7, according to reports trom Rome.* 

The British and American Governments were aware that 
Marshal Tito’s proposals for a federal Yugoslavia had included 
Macedonia, and that this would bring Russian influence to 
Salonika and the head of the Aeg('an Sc‘a. Sovit't support of 
Communist elements in (Jreece was designed with out; end in 
view — the capture of Salonika. Cnee that city fell, unle,ss 
American int«‘rvention was sufHciently powerful, surrender of 
the Straits to Ru.ssia would not be long chdayed. Such a change 
would vitally affect Britain’s maintenance of sea communica- 
tions via the Sues: Canal with the Dominions of the southern 
hemisphere, and it would be regarded by America as a menace 
to her own vast oil interests in tlic Middle East, A shifting of the 
balance of power in the eastern Medite.rrancian would inevit- 
ably result. 

With regard to the western Mediterranean, the British atti- 
tude towards Russia here was shown by certain event.s during 
the Spanish Civil War. Between 6 August and 9 September, 
1937, twenty-seven ships of various nationals had been attacked 
in the Mediterranean by submarines and planes of undisclosed 
identity. France had proposed that a conference .should be 
called of the Powers which had suffered from these attacks, 
including Italy and Spain. Britain agreed in principle, but 
objected to the inclusion of Spain, and also of Russia, yet re- 
quired the inclu.sion of Germany, although the latter was not 
a Mediterranean Power and had suffered from no attacks on 
her ships.* British reluctance to witness the arrival of Russian 
influence in the western Mediterranean was manifest when in 
1945 the Soviet Union requested that she should be represented 
at the conference on Tangier, concerning the reversion to the 
pre-war international status of that zone. Russia, like America, 
was not a signatory to the original Statute of Tangier (though 
she was a party to the Act of Algcciras) but America was 
interested in Tangier as an Atlantic port, while Russia regarded 
it as a Mediterranean question. And it is with the Mediterranean 
that so much of the future of Russia will be concerned. 

RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND THE BLACK SEA 

Russian relations with Turkey have as their guiding principle 
the unchanged objective of a free passage from the Black Sea 

1 T/teDai{yMaU, 8 .x.i 7 . 

• See alio Labour Rtsm^ch, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, p. 230. 
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to the Mediterranean, and the question of the control of the 
Straits is one that determines today the Kremlin’s policy with 
regard^ to Ankara no less than this question for centuries shaped 
Imperial policy concerning Constantinople. From the far-off 
days of the Varangian voyagers a belief had arisen that on an 
equestrian statue in the square of Taurus, a secret prophecy was 
inscribed that “in the last days the Russians should be masters 
of Constantinople”.^ In some of the older Russian maps that 
city is marked as “Tsargrad”. But though various wi'iters have 
used this as a proof of Russian aims, it implies actually, the city 
of the Byzantine emperors, not the Russian tsars.* From the 
days however of the splendour of Byzantium under Porphy- 
rogenitus, ‘Rus’ and Russians have at different periods tried to 
capture that city on the Bosphorus. 

The first attack, as mentioned earlier, came in a.d. 860 when 
the Northmen known as Varangians passed through the Straits 
with two hundred wooden ships; but the superior size of the 
Byzantine vessels prevented them from taking Constantinople, 
and they were successfully repelled. In 907 a more menacing 
assault on the City of the Caesars was made under Oleg, kins- 
man of Rurik the Swede, who sailed down the Dnieper and pil- 
laged the land round Constantinople for four years. By a trade 
treaty, however, signed later, the Northmen withdrew. The year 
941 saw them back, and this time with more ships than Byzan- 
tium mustered, but once again the Varangians were defeated 
—on this occasion by the use of “Greek fire”, which destroyed 
almost the entire Russian fleet. A fourth attempt was made in 
1043, only to meet with worse failure than before: Greek fire 
was responsible for the total loss of the Russian fleet. More than 
seven hundred years later Russia was still uninstructed in the 
use of fire-ships; it was the British officers mentioned earlier, 
serving with the Imperial Navy in 1770, who by use of eigh- 
teenth-century “Greek fire”, won for the Russians the Battle of 
Tchesimd, one of the most notable sea-fights in their history. 

Four years later the Treaty of Kutschuk-Kainardji concluded 
one phase of the long series of Russo-Turkish wars. Russia 
restored the provinces of Bessarabia and Georgia to Turkey, 
and in this way lost the Black Sea port of Batum, but she kept 
the ports of Azov and Taganrog, also Yenikale and Kerch, 

^ W. S. lindsay, History qf Merchant Shipping and Ancieni Commerce. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, 1874) ; Vol. VIII, p. 231. 

* See also N. Oascovid, “ La Qjiestion du Bosphore et des Dardanelles." 
(Georg et Cie-, Geneva, 1915) ; p. 85. 
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which gave her on those Straits passage from the sea of Azov to 
the Black Sea. Tlie Treaty also gave her the right to Kinburn 
on the mouth of the Dnieper, and consequent control of the 
Dnieper delta. The two Kabardas also went to Russia, who 
thus “obtained for the first time a firm grip upon the northern 
shore of the Black Sea; the Kabardas would give her a footing 
on the eastern shore”. ‘ More important still, Russia gained the 
right of passage for her merchant shijis through the Straits. She 
codld now trade freely in the Black Sea, and to her merchants 
were granted “Most-Favoured-Nation” privileges in Turkish 
ports and waters. Seventy years earlier when Peter the Great 
had tried to secure those privileges for his trading vessels, he had 
sent a squadron from Azov to accompany hi.s envoy, I'imilien 
Ukraiintsov, to Constantinople. Peter him.sclf went with his 
emissary as far as Kerch in the Kriipost^ and this wanship had 
subsequently entered the waters of the Bosphorus. Ukraiintsov 
however failed in his mission ; he had received the reply that 
“the Ottoman Porte guards the Black Sea like a pure virgin 
whom none will dare to touch”. Russian goods destined for the 
Porte mu.st cross the Black Sea in Turkish vessels. But Russia’s 
trade development depended on the freedom of the Straits to 
her ships— this was the achievement of the Treaty of Kutschuk- 
Kainardji — it gave her a passage to the west. 

The work of Catherine the Great in annexing the Crimean 
Peninsula was the fulfilment of the earlier efforts of Peter the 
Great. The policy of her Minister Potemkin had been to insti- 
gate a revolt among the subjects of the Khan of the Crimea. 
Russian forces thereupon invaded the Peninsula in 1783, the 
Khan was deposed, and “the world notified that the indepen- 
dent Tartar State had been annexed to Russia”.* Catherine then 
built dockyards at Kherson, and Sevastopol was developed as 
a naval dockyard by Samuel Grcig, the Scottish admiral in 
her service. With ostentation calculated to inflame His Sublime 
Highness, Catherine proceeded by the Volga to Simbirsk, and 
continuing her journey to Kherson she here viewed her formid- 
able arsenal, and at Sevastopol saw her warships riding at 
anchor. All the same there was, as one writer has truly said, an 
element of farcical comedy about this review of the fleet. 

* Sir John Maixiott, AsigUhRmsimRtlatUm, p. 50. By permission 

of Messrs. Methuen. 

• S. P. H. Duggan, Ph.D,, Tht Eastrni Qjustim. A Stu 4 y in Diplomacy, 

S he Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 39. The 
lumbia Umvondty Press, New York, 1909); p. 48. 
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Catherine in a confidential letter to Panin, complained that she 
had seen the fleet “fire all day at a target without once hitting 
it, and that it manoeuvred more like a fleet of herring boats than 
a naval squadron”. ‘ 

The encroachments of the Empress on the Black Sea and her 
demand that Turkey should give up Bessarabia (in order that 
Russia might control all the northern shore of the Black Sea) 
led to the Russo-Turkish war of 1787. In that conflict surpris- 
ingly good work was done by the Russian fleet, considering 
that it was numerically small : for though Russia now possessed 
fifty-four battleships, only six belonged to the Black Sea 
Squadron.® They were, however, all ships of good account, due 
to the resolution of Potemkin to create an efficient Black Sea 
fleet. In 1792 the Treaty of Jassy between Russia and Turkey 
reaffirmed the terms of Kutschuk-Kainardji, but also gave the 
former Power increased territory so that the Dniester became 
her western boundary on the northern shore of the Black Sea. 
By her control of the estuary lands of the Dnieper, Dniester, and 
Bug, Russia was still more securely established on the Black Sea. 
In defiance of the long scries of preventive measures on the part 
of the other maritime Powers, she signed with Turkey a Con- 
vention in 1798 which gave her warships free passage through 
the Straits. 

Alexander I continued the expansionist policy of his pre- 
decessors, one of his chief ainos being to make his country 
supreme on the Caspian and the Black Sea, for only so could she 
be safe on the one hand from Persia, on the other from the Porte. 
So on the Caspian Sea a flotilla had been launched against 
Baku, but the attack had been repelled by the Khan of Khouba. 
As far as tlie Straits were concerned the Tsar never lost sight of 
the ultimate goal of their c^turc, and with that incentive his 
agreement to the Treaty of Tilsit was given to Napoleon. In a 
secret annex to that treaty Russia, in return for promising to 
join Napoleon’s planned offensive against Englpd, was to get, 
among other territories, Moldavia and WaUachia from Turkey, 
which would give the Tsar complete control of the Danube 
delta. In the event of certain contingencies the Russians were 
to join tKe French in driving the Turks out of nearly all their 
possessions in Europe. . 

When Alexander’s troops did enter Moldavia, the British, 

* Francis Gribble, The Comedy nf Catherine the Great. (Eveleigh Nash, 
London, 1912) ; to. 169-170. 

• See R. O. Anderson, JVaro/ Wars in the Bdtic, 1531-1850 ■, p. 241. 
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fearing the effect ef this on Danubian navigation, and also 
unwilling to see Russia brought nearer the Straits, sent Admiral 
Duckworth to the Dardanelles. Here the Turks with the aid of 
the French had strengthened the fortifications, and but for 
British intervention, Russia could have passed her warships 
through the Straits to aid Napoleon in his intended invasion of 
Egypt and Syria. The English admiral dcsitroyed a squadron of 
Turkish frigates and anchored just olf Constantinople, but he 
found the Porte’s defences too strong and had to retreat. 

The Tsar was persuaded by Napoleon to join his “Con- 
tinental System,” which had been founded principally to 
counter British maritime power. But unfortunately for the 
Russians this move did not work out in their favour. Their 
Emperor had said to Napoleon that the key of the Tsiar’s house 
was the Dardanelles, and Alexander was to have cause to 
remember that. Napoleon’s order for the closing of Russian 
ports to American trade became a particular hardsliip to Russia, 
as the latter, then at war with England, was dependent entirely 
on the United States for all but luxury imports. America was 
supplying Russia with West India products, trading tea, coffee, 
rum, from Massachusetts to the Baltic, ports. A powerful British 
fleet under Admiral Gambler had sailed for the Baltic and had 
bombarded Copenhagen; Russian sea power being no match 
then for the British, tlic Tsar’s fleet had to remain inoperative 
in the Baltic till i8ia. Imports were vital then to Russia, so 
Alexander connived at the release of American ships in Russian 
ports. It was the Tsar’s .subsequent evasion of the “Con- 
tinental System” that was mainly rc.sponsiblc for Napoleon’s 
march on Moscow. That invassion was ruinous for Russia, 
although she was victorious, because as her ports were ice- 
locked she was denied the free flow of imports to make good the 
ravages from which she had suffered. And during the later 
years of the Napoleonic war, though Russia was then allied 
with Britain she had been unable to get supplies from her aJfly, 
as the Turks had dosed the Straits to British ships. “The key of 
the Tsar’s house” had been turned against him. 

To justify his campaign against Russia, Napoleon had said to 
his intimate friends beforehand: “If ever Russia gets possession 
of Constantinople, then, with her flanks on the Baltic and the 
Bosphorus she will enslave Europe and Asia under the same 
yoke.” 

The long history of attempts to exclude Russia from the 
Black Sea were the more bitterly opposed by that Power when 
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her industries in the coastal regions showed promise of develop- 
ment, and Nicholas I was no exception to his predecessors in 
striving to break through the barriers. By the Treaty of Aker- 
man, 1826, his Government did succeed in gaining for Russia 
complete freedom of navigation for merchant ships in all the 
waters of the Ottoman Empire. But the greater part of the 
Black Sea littoral was still held by the Turks; the whole 
Russian frontier from Mount Ararat to the sea and along its 
shores to Sukhum Kaleh, was exposed to Turkish attack. 
Nicholas therefore directed Prince Paskievitch to secure that 
Caucasian frontier, and for this the conquest of the vilayet of 
Kars and the capture of the Black Sea fortress of Anapa were 
necessary. As a result of the campaign undertaken by the prince, 
these two objectives fell to Russia. Her position with regard to 
the south-eastern shore of the Black Sea was thereby consider- 
ably strengthened, and the fact that the Turks still held the 
Taman Peninsula farther north, was now of much less account 
to the Tsar. 

In 1829 Russia was to surprise the other Powers, when her 
fleet passed through the Dardanelles. And while the Black Sea 
Fleet came out in this way, Russian troops which had crossed 
the Pruth advanced through the Balkans. Their ensuing vic- 
tories over the Turkish land-forces were due mainly to their 
command of the Black Sea. For the first time the Russians 
dominated that sea, and in that war they justified the maritime 
efforts of Peter the Great and Catherine II by proving that 
Varna and Poti could be used as ports of supply and for the 
transport of troops. 

The Treaty of Adrianople ended, in favour of Russia, the 
Russo-Turkish campaigns begun in 1827 ; the gains of Akerman 
were re-confirmed, and Russian ships were now exempted from 
inspection before passing through the Straits. Moreover 
Georgia was formally ceded to the Tsar’s dominions, thus 
equipping them with cast coast ports on the Black Sea. (The 
value of those ports was one reason why Russia, after the 
Revolution, compelled Georgia — whose independence had 
been recognised — to become a Republic of the Soviet Union.) 
Adrianople also gave Russia a third arm of the Danube, i.e. the 
St. George. The effect was, that she now became mistress of 
navigation on that river. In later years the Germanic Powers, 
Austria-Hungary in particular, were to resent this Russian 
control of the Danubian delta : difiiculties had been created by 
St. Petersburg about navigation on the Sulina branch of the 
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Danube through Russia’s ambition to dcv(^lop Odessa. The 
Central Powers feared that her command of Oczakow would 
give her even greater control of the Black Sea region occupied 
by the mouths of the Danube. “A cette epoque, Ic Danube 6tait 
r^ellcmcnt la base strategique dc I’tiquilibrc politique cn 
Orient.”^ 

The Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 1B33, by which Russia 
promised to defend Turkey against all attacks, and (by a second 
Article) Turkey undertook to close the Dardanelles against any 
country with which Russia might be at war, and to give 
Russia exclusive right of pa8.sagc f’or her warships “an besoin”,® 
was a treaty, as Skrine points out,® which made the Black Sea 
a Russian lake, and brought Russia nearer to establishing her 
long-desired protectorate over Turkt;y than she had ever been 
before. In the eyes of Britain, this treaty was a repudiation of 
that of Constantinople made between England and Turkey in 
1809, and it was denounced by Lord Palmerston. But the first 
Power to put to a real test the conflicting clauses in these 
treaties was the United States, who in 1835 sent a frigate to the 
Bosphorus and asked for passage into the Black Sea. The Porte 
referred the question to Russia, who, fearing that consent 
would create a precedent of which Britain and France might 
take advantage, withheld permission. Again, in 1858 a large 
American frigate Wahash, ostensibly for the service of the U.S. 
legation, was sent to the Bosphorus, but Turkey denied her 
ingress. The Russians, who had protested against the pa.ssage of 
the Anglo-French Squadron to the Sea of Marmora, themselves 
tested the principle of closure by sending the corvette Sokol 
through the Straits in 1863. In 1902 they were succc-ssful in 
getting the permission of tlie Porte to send through the Dar- 
danelles four torpedo-boats for the Tsar’s review of his Black 
Sea Fleet. In some naval quarters in Britain it was considered 
that this ingres-s had been planned as a test for egress in the 
event of units of the Black Sea Fleet being required to reinforce 
the Pacific Squadron. This did occur in 1904 when .seven ships 
with coal cargoes at Odessa were directed to join Admiral 
Rozhdestvenski’s Second Pacific Squadron in the Russo- 

® G. Demorgny, La Qjtestion du Dambt. (Sodi 6 t 6 du Recueuil Sirey, igu) ; 
P- 19U 

* For analysis of the secret Article see Phillipson and Buxton, Ths Qjtestion 
qf the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. (Stevens & Haynes, 1917) ; p- 66 . 

* F. H. Skrine, The Expansion qf Rusm, iSis-igoo. (Cambridge University 
Pr«B, 1903) ; p. 138. 
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Japanese War. They were only allowed conditional passage 
through the Straits, and the principle of closure placed Russia 
at a severe disadvantage in her struggle at sea with Japan. In 
the 1914-18 war, Turkey, in giving passage to the Goeben and 
the Breslau, was held by the Allied Powers to have acted in con- 
travention of the Treaty of Paris, 1856. 

All the length of this tedious chain of conventions and 
treaties — and how long that chain is, anyone who has worked 
through Noradounghian’s exhaustive collection of documents^ 
will know— one question recurs ; in the words of Sergei Gorianov, 
“de quelle autoritd dependent les d^troits de Bosphore et des 
Dardanelles? Qui cn est le d^tenteur? Pour la Russe,” he says, 
“toute la fameuse question I’Orient se resume dans ces mots”. 

When in 1838 Turkey had been seriously threatened by the 
Khedive of Egypt (Mehemet Ali) Russia was ready to step in on 
the Bosphorus to “defend” the Sultan. Britain, apprehensive of 
a menace to her route to India, had forestalled the Russian 
move by calling a Conference in London to settle the Egyptian- 
Turkish question. This was a diplomatic victory for Britain, as 
the outcome was the “Protocol des Ddtroits,” 1841, which prac- 
tically reversed the favourable position gained by Russia 
through the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. “So long as the Porte is 
at peace,” the Convention declared, “His Highness will admit 
no forces or ships of war into the said Straits.” 

In 1853 Russia was again at war with Turkey. The chief 
engagement in that conflict took place at Sinope on the Black 
Sea, when a Russian fleet attacked the Turkish squadron, and 
shell-fire was used for the first time. It was this demonstration of 
the power of shell-fire by the Russians which expedited the 
building of ironclads by France and Britain ; for the attack by 
Admiral Nakhimov’s fleet of five ships of the line and three 
steamers, had resulted in the almost total destruction of the 
enemy. But the fruits of the Tsar’s victory were lost, as the com- 
mander, Menschikov, who was Governor of Sevastopol, gave 
orders for most of the Black Sea Fleet to be sunk, so as to block 
the harbour entrance. What was Idft of the fleet was destroyed 
by fire when the Russians withdrew at the end of the Crimean 
War. 

In that war England and France had joined, because both 
Powers feared that Russia’s efforts to gain free access from the 
Black Sea to the eastern Mediterranean might seriously affect 

^ Rtamdl d’Actes Intermtionaux de I’Empire Ottoman. (PIchon, Paris, 
1897-1903) j 3 vols. 
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their own maritime interests. liamartine writing on the very eve 
of war said : “Russia at the Dardanelles means the Russian 
frontier at Marseille and Toulon”, and he point(xl out' that 
Ru.ssian control of the Straits would mean that the Mediter- 
ranean became a Ru.ssian lake. Before Russia had attacked 
Turkey, the former Power had been told by the British Govern- 
ment that a state of war would not arise so long as the 'f’sar’s 
fleet did not pass the delta of the Danube, or did not attack any 
Black Sea port. Russia had replied by attacking the Turkish 
squadron in Sinope harbour. “It is diflicult to resist the con- 
clusion that Great Britain was impelled for the first time to wage 
direct war with Russia for reasoas mainly naval” is the opinion 
of one English maritime historian.® Over this question of 
Russian power in the Black Sea, the policies of Pitt and Fox 
were at variance, Pitt favouring active opposition to the 
Tsar, and Fox advocating Anglo-Russian collaboration as tixe 
best safeguard for British interests in the Near and Middle 
East. 

It is interesting to recall that in the defence of Sevastopol, 
1941-42, the Russians drew inspiration from the defenders in 
the Crimean War, who more than made up for the cautious 
conduct of Mcntschikov. (In accordance with a not unusual 
practice in the Imperial Rmsian Navy, he, a.s commander-in- 
chief of the Ru.s.siM Army, had authority over the naval leaders, 
in this ease Admirals Kornilov and Nakhimov.) In the earlier 
war it was not till Malakov® fell that Sevastopol fell, afler a siege 
of nearly a year, during which Russia lost a quarter of a million 
men. And even after the capture of Nikolaicv and Kinburn, the 
Isthmus of Pcrckop held out. (These events were to be closely 
paralleled nearly ninety years later, though the enemy tlien 
were Germans and Rumanians instead of British and French.) 
When in 1855 Black Sea Fleet was sunk in the harbour of 
Sevastopol by order of Admiral Kornilov to block the British 
and French seaward as.sault, the sailors had rallied under 
Admiral Nakhimov, the victor of Sinope, and had worked at the 
trench defences on land (which had been organised by Colonel 
Todlebcn) just as the seamen of the Black Sea Fleet came twhore 
to fight in the defence of the Crimea in 1941. To hold the 
Crimea had been a Russian aim ever since the days of Ivan IV, 
the first Russian ruler to attack the Peninsula. He had secured 

^ Preface to Hhtom d$ la Twrqm. 

^ Sir George Sydenham Clarkoi Russians Sm Pcwir, Past md Pmsmt; p. 184. 

® Malakov Tower dominated the main defences of SevastopoL 
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Pcrekop, and would have put an end to the Khanate of the 
Crimea, but for the difficulty of holding territory so far 
removed, in those days, from the centre. 

The Treaty of Paris which followed the Crimean War, con- 
firmed Russia in possession of the Crimea, but she lost Bessarabia, 
and her monopoly of interference in the Danubian provinces 
came to an end. The Danube was henceforth to be a free high- 
way under international control. Russian coastal defences on 
the Black Sea were to be dismantled. The fortifications of 
Sevastopol were to be razed, and the harbour was to be kept 
open to the merchant ships of all nations. Worst of all from the 
Russian point of view was the fact that the Black Sea was to be 
closed to all ships of war (except a strictly prescribed number for 
Russia and Turkey) ; it was to be open to ships of aU nations for 
commerce. 

Although Turkey was prohibited from maintaining any naval 
arsenals on the shores of the Black Sea, the treaty terms placed 
her at an advantage over Russia, who now had no seaway in the 
south for the transport of her troops in wartime, and for supplies 
had to depend on the Danubian port of Galatz. For action 
against the Turks in the Black Sea, she would have to rely upon 
mine-laying and torpedoes, sending torpedo launches from 
Kronstadt to the Danubian ports by rail. “The broad result 
of the war was, then, to deprive Russia of almost everything she 
had laboriously obtained by a century of consistent diplomacy 
and several wars; to thrust her back from Constantinople; to 
repudiate her quasi-protectorate over Turkey, and to close the 
Black Sea to her ships of war.”^ 

Before the expansion of Peter I and Catherine II, that sea had 
been a Turkish lake. The Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi had changed 
it to a Russian one, and now die Treaty of Paris had virtu^y 
internationalised it. “To the existing notions of free sea and 
territorial sea ... a new conception was added, viz., that of 
a neutralised sea; thus the principle of continental neutralisation, 
adopted in the interests of political equilibrium, was applied to 
a maritime sphere with the same object.”* In efiect, therefore, 
a new principle of international maritime law had been added 
to the classifications of Grotius. 

The position established by the Treaty of Paris was such that, 

* Sir J. A. R. Marriott, Anglo-Russkn Relations, i63g-is43; p. 97 . By 
permission of Messrs. Methuen. 

* PhilUpson and Buxton, The Qjtestion of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
P-99- 
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while Turkish ships could command the Bosphorus and British 
ships controlled the eastern Mediterranean, the Russian Navy 
was consigned to impotence even on the Black Sea. It was 
natural that such a state of affairs could not continue. The con- 
fusion which prevailed after the Franco-Prussian War gave the 
Russians (who were supported by Bismarck) their opportunity 
to denounce the demilitarisation clauses, and at the Black Sea 
Conference, 1871, these were abrogated. The right to fortify 
Sevastopol was re-established, and Russia lo.st no time in avail- 
ing herself of this. Nothing shows more clearly than those pro- 
hibitory clauses of the Treaty of Paris, the British concern with 
Russian expansion in the Near East. Five years later, when 
Turkey was again in trouble, Britain helped her, so as to head 
off Russia from Constantinople ; apprehensive as to the Tsar’s 
designs on the Straits, England made it clear she would oppose 
any attempt to alter the status quo. Russia accordingly assured 
Britain that she had no intention of annexing Constantinople, 
but actually it was only the presence of British ships at Besika, 
ready to pass through the Dardanelles, that made Russia halt 
before her intended march on the Turkish capital. Her conduct 
also during the peace negotiations with Turkey, so far from 
allaying British misgivings, intcasified these, and resulted in 
England threatening to send a squadron under Admiral 
Hornby to Constantinople. The matter however ended in 
a compromise. 

By tlie Treaty of Berlin, 1878, Russia retrieved Bessarabia 
which she had lost to Rumania after the Crimean War, and she 
gained from Turkey the Black Sea port of Batum. (It was 
stipulated that Russia should not make Batum a naval station, 
it was to be used only as a commercial port, but the Russians 
later repudiated this prohibition.) The Treaty of Berlin had also 
deprived Turkey of the Provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
which were assigned as mandated territories to Austria. The 
new strength of the Central Powers was directly due to Britain’s 
mistrust of Russia : it brought the Germanic Powers into the 
Balkans. In 1908 Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina out- 
right. The Austrian Government then announced its intention 
to build the Mitrovitza railway, the real purpose of winch was 
the economic exploitation of the Balkan peninsula. Russia 
thereupon made public her own plan for building an cast-west 
railroad to the Adriatic; the incursion of the Central Powers 
into^ Balkan territory only gave fresh impetus to Russia’s 
Adriatic aims. Support of the southern Slavs to this end had 
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been the policy of Isvolsky, and the same aim was apparent now 
when the Tsar’s Government gave diplomatic encouragement 
to the Serbs in their protest against the annexation of Herze- 
govina (as it also supported them in 1914 against the Austro- 
Hungarian demands made upon Serbia, following the murder of 
the Archduke at Serajevo.) By this time Russia had come to 
regard the Teuton menace as more formidable than the 
Turkish. 

In an annex to a secret agreement made at Reichstadt in 
1876, Russia had consented, in the event of the dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire, to the partial annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary. This was to be the price of 
Austro-Hungarian neutrality in Russia’s intended march on 
“the road to Byzantium”. But when Austria-Hungary did seize 
the two Turkish provinces, Russia demanded, this time as the 
price other neutrality, that the Article in the Reichstadt Treaty, 
concerning the closure of the Straits, should be abrogated. To 
St. Petersburg the question of the Dardanelles remained out- 
standing. For just as the Baltic Sea and Leningrad can be 
isolated from the Atlantic if an enemy Power closes the Kiel 
Canal and the Kattegat, so the Black Sea and Odessa can be 
cut off from the Mediterranean if a Power actively hostile to 
Russia controls the Dardanelles. To few statesmen had this 
been more clear than to Nelidoff, Russian ambassador to 
Turkey during the Turco-Armenian conflict at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Nelidoff, at a time when the Ottoman 
Empire appeared to be disintegrating, had proposed that 
.Russia should occupy the Straits. He had reckoned that even 
Britain would not at that time interfere, and that Russia would 
be able to establish herself permanently on the Upper Bos- 
phorus, at whose northern end, he advised, the Black Sea Fleet 
should be stationed. The proposal had the personal approval of 
Nicholas II, but the opposition of de Witte, the Finance 
Minister,, prevented the plan from going through. Nevertheless 
the Black Sea Squadron had been kept in readiness till the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese War, and Russian troops had been 
kept on the heights of the Upper Bosphorus. 

It was with the object of getting aid to Russia, isolated by the 
closing of the Straits, that the Allies attempted to force the 
Dardanelles in the first world war. Without some knowledge of 
the strategic significance of the Dardanelles in World War I, it 
is not possible to understand very much about Russia’s attitude 
to Turkey during World War II. At a meeting of the British 
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War Council, 26 January, 1915,^ Mr. Balfour had pointed out 
that the Dardanelles, if forcetl, would have given the Allies 
control of Constantinople, enabled Russia to resume her exports, 
and opened a passage to the Danube. Mr. Churchill’s pica for 
an operation off the Dardanelles was a[)proved by Russia, but 
Sir Edward Grey was informed by Sir George Buchanan that 
“Russian Dreadnoughts were not finished ; they had no sub- 
marines of modern type and only an insufficient number of 
destroyers. Their Fleet was, therefore, not more than the equal 
of the Turkish Fleet, and that only when all the ships were 
together. Russian ships carry only four days’ coal, and coaling 
at sea in the Black Sea was rendered impossible in the winter by 
bad weather. . . . Guns of the Bosphorus batteries a.s com- 
pared both in number and power with those placed in Russian 
ships were such as to give little hope of a succc.Hsful attack by 
the latter.”® 

The weakness of the Black Sea Fleet was admitted by the 
Russians themselves. Two Dreadnoughts, Rechad I and Rio de 
^neiro had reinforced the Turkish fleet in the autumn of 1914. 
The Russians expected to have their own fleet strengthened by 
three Dreadnoughts in 1915 and a fourth later; two cruisers 
were also to be added. But until these additions could be made 
the situation was such that one of the secret documents at that 
time made the admission : “Nous ne pouvons pas malheureuse- 
ment leur opposer un seul dreadnought dans la Mer Noire, et 
la sup^rioritii passera done ii la flotte ottomanc.”® 

The Turkisli fleet was largely ofheered and manned by 
Germans. Admiral Ijouchon led the fleet through the Straits to 
the Black Sea, and prepared to bombard Sevastopol. The 
Russians succeeded in repelling the attack, but their destroyers 
were no match for the Goeben. Some German and Turkish 
ships attacked Odessa harbour, and the Breslau bombarded 
Novorossisk. 

It was now the turn of the Anglo-French naval forces to enter 
the Strmts. Between 19 February and 2 March the successful 
naval bombardment of the outer forts of the Dardanelles took 
place. On 15 October Mr, Churchill wrote: “The one great 
prize and reward which Russia can gain is Constantinople.” 

‘ See The Rt Hon. Winston S. Churchill, M.P., T/ie World Crisis, 1315, 
Vol. 11 , p. 163. By permission of Odhams Press, Ltd. 

* Ihid., Vol. 11 , p, 158. By permission of Odhams Press, Ltd. 

, * Emile Laloy, Les Doeummts sterets <ks Arcfdvts du Ministke des Affaires 
mrmgkes dt RussU. Publi 4 spar les Bolchcviks. (Bossard, Paris, jgig) ; p. 95. 
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The surest way of re-equipping her, the one way of encouraging 
her efi'orts, was, he said, the opening of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus. “With the evacuation of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
that hope dies.” Four months earlier Mr. Churchill had pointed 
out that the capture of Constantinople would multiply the 
resources and open the way for the re-equipping of the Russian 
armies. That was the purpose of the Battle of the Beaches on 
Gallipoli Peninsula, when the 29th and 4,2nd Divisions of 
Anzacs, the Royal Naval Division, and two French Divisions, 
played their imperishable part. 

Of the subsequent evacuation of Suvla, Anzac, Helles, and 
the close of the Dardanelles campaign, Mr. Churchill wrote : 
“There ended with the Dardanelles aU hope of forming direct 
and continuous contact with Russia. A railway i ,200 miles long 
might be built to Murmansk; Vladivostock might continue to 
pass supplies across a distance of 4,000 miles ; but the intimate 
co-operation of men and munitions, the vast exportation of 
South Russian wheat, the expansion of a vitalising trade which 
could alone spring from the opening of the Black Sea, was for 
ever denied us. The abandonment of Gallipoli dispelled the 
Russian dreams. In her darkest hours, under the flail of Luden- 
dorflf, driven out of Poland, driven out of Galicia, her armies 
enduring disaster and facing death, often without arms, the 
cost of living rising continu^ly throughout her vast, secluded 
Empire, Russia had cheered herself by dwelling on the great 
prize of Constantinople.”^ That prize she had been promised by 
secret agreement in 1915, conditional on her helping Britain at 
the lime of the projected naval attack on Turkey. She had also 
been promised the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus and Dar- 
danelles, with the stipulation that the Straits should be open to 
merchant shipping of all nations.® The Aegean Islands of 
Tenedos and Imbros were also to pass to Russia. 

The aim of the British Navy, as conceived by Mr. Churchill, 
was to have entered the Sea of Marmora and destroyed the 
German-Turkish Fleet; when this was done the Russian army 
would have been free to cross the Black Sea and attack Con- 
stantinople from the north. The Russians however had pro- 
found misgivings about the projected British occupation of the 

1 The World Crisis, 1915: Vol. 11 , p. 510. By permission of Odhams 
Prm Ltd. 

* Russia, for her part, had undertaken among other things, to acknow- 
ledge the Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf as England’s special sphere of 
influence. 
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Straits, although their own co-operation in this had Ixxui asked 
for. The suggestion that the (rreeks should also take part in the 
Dardanelles campaign made matters worse in the eyes of the 
Russians, and open rift followed. 

The 1915 secret agreement was later repudiated by I.enin in 
accordance with his detdared policy of no territorial annexa- 
tions by the Soviets. But Trotsky took a diirercuit view. When he 
was Commissar for Toreign Affairs, he; had asserted that the 
Straits and Constant inopk; provided one of the rare instances 
in which Imperial Russia had pursued a reasonable policy. 
He said that the world must be given to understand that 
“Red Russia” regarded them as e.ssential to her. He adthxl a lot 
more to the effect that even though France and England went 
back on the .secret agreement made with Russia during the 
war, he firmly believed that sotmor or latt'r the: Straits would 
be hers. Other Russian spokesmen had been no less insistent 
on the importance of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. 
Addressing the Duma in 1916, M. Miliukov (who became 
Foreign Minister after the Tsar’s abdication) had said : “We 
shall not end the war withottt securing an outlet to the open 
sea. The annexation of the Straits will not be a territorial 
annexation, for vast Rmssia has no need of new territories, but 
she cannot pro.sper without access to the open sea.”‘ Had the 
1915 secret agreement been implemented, Russia would not 
only have had such access, but, with control of both shores of 
the Straits, and having Bulgaria within her orbit, she could 
today have dominated the Aegean— a strategic area of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Russia had pursued her traditional aim of strengthening her 
position on the Black Sea when in ipai by the terms of her 
treaty with Turkey, .she had regained Batum from that country. 
Once again she was in possession of a strong port at the south- 
eastern extremity of the sea : it remained for her now to work 
for the achievement of her long-standing aims at the south- 
western end. At the Convention of Lausanne, 1923, which dealt 
with the question of the Straits, it wa.s clear from the attitude of 
Chicherin, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, that the Rus- 
sian proposals for the Straits regarded the Black Sea as a mare 
clausum against the ships of other Powers.’ Chicherin took the 

’ Sm Andrd Chdradamf, Th Pan-German Plot Unmasked, translated by 
Lady Fraaer. (Murray, igiOjp. 173. 

* Lausmm Cet}ferme on M&r Mastem Affairs, igaai-igas. Cmd. 1814. 
(London, 1933); p, lag, 
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Standpoint that the Black Sea should be closed to all foreign 
warships, and that fortifications should be constructed on the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Any other settlement, he con- 
tended, would place the Black Sea States at the mercy of the 
principal naval Powers. So strongly had Chicherin felt on this 
matter that at one meeting of the Conference he had ignored 
the Turkish delegates, and had appealed through the Turkish 
press to the people direct. Russia failed to get her way, but 
actually the demilitarisation of the Dardanelles was not 
absolute, inasmuch as Turkey was allowed a garrison of 12,000 
men, a naval base, and an arsenal at Constantinople. (The 
strategic islands in the Aegean and in the Sea of Marmora, how- 
ever, were totally demilitarised.)^ Further, by the terms of the 
Convention, the Soviet Union gained a certain nominal safe- 
guard in this matter, since it was arranged that in peace-time 
no Power should send into the Black Sea a naval force greater 
than that of the most powerful fleet of the littoral countries at 
the time. But as each of the Powers, including the non-riparian 
ones, had the right to send into the Black Sea ships not exceed- 
ing three in number and each of a tonnage not exceeding ten 
thousand, the proviso was in effect of theoretical rather than 
practical advantage : the Soviet Union was handicapped here, 
as at that time she had no fleet worth its name in the Black Sea. 

Chicherin to some extent regarded the Convention as a gain 
for his country in its implication of the granting of de jure recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia by at least certain of the signatory 
Powers. Russia reserved the right to press for amendments to be 
made later to the terms; her policy at that time, as in 1947, 
had been consistent with regard to the Straits. She must have 
free access for her imports and exports, and there must be no 
possibility of any attack on her Ada the Dardanelles or from 
bases on them. (This policy was equally clearly directed in the 
reigns of Catherine the Great, of Alexander I during the 
Crimean War, and of Alexander II in the Turkish wars.) The 
Bosphorus was the egress to the Mediterranean and the Suez 
Canal for the commerce of four great rivers, the Danube, Dnie- 
per, Dniester and Don. The extent to which Russia depended on 
the Straits for her commerce will be seen "from the following 
table for 1913 :* 

^ See J. T. Shotwell and F. Deik, Turk^ at the Straits. (Copyright 1940 by 
The Macmillan Go., New York. Reference by their permission.) ; p. 116. 

• Figures taken from L’ Europe devant Constantinople, by Max Hoschillcr. 
(Rividre et Cie., Paris, 1916); p. 99. 
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lixports 

Imports 


{In i ,000s of tons) {In 

I ,ooo.r of tons) 
921 

Black Sea and Azov 

11.086 

Baltic 

5-«57 

7-5 1.') 

White Sea . . 

.. 1.506 

31,') 

Pacific 

61 

128 


'Flic first (Iccaclc of the twentieth century luul seen a great 
industrial expansion in South Russia, resulting in an increase of 
metallurgical exports from the. Donbas, naphtha and oil from 
the Caucasus, and the real force behind Russia’s drive to the 
Straits was supplied by the industrialists of those areas. Agri- 
culturists too had played a part in the Russian impulse to 
the Bosphorus. In the Black Earth region an immense increase 
in crops wa.s responsible for a total export of corn of 47,265 (in 
1, 000s of tons) in 1919. During the blockade of the Straits the 
following year, the corn exports fell to 3,282 (r,ooos of tons). 
The question of the Dardanelles was thus one of first importance 
to Russia, and after the Goeben and the Breslau had passed the 
Bosphorus into the Black Sea, public opinion in that country 
was widely reflected in the declaration that “te Ditroits doivent 
appartenir h la Russie. II ne pent y avoir d' autre solution'^. ^ 

During World War II the Turkish Republic was the Power 
which controlled the Straits, consequently few countries could 
have meant more to Riussia as a belligerent ally than Turkey. 
Such an alliance would have meant that the ships of the chief 
maritime nations could have passed through the Straits —pro- 
tected by their own warships — to bring supplies to Russia. 
Another important advantage would have been the fact that 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. could have undertaken joint opera- 
tions in the Black Sea, based on a unified strategy. During the 
course of the war, Turkey had promised to give Russia facilities 
for the passage of her Black Sea Fleet in the event of the position 
becoming worse for the Soviet Union, Actually however, the 
use of the Straits by Russian warships in the last resort was 
already provided for by the Convention of Montreux, which 
under Article XIX permitted the passage through the Straits of 
warships cut off from their base. (Hence there was a way of 
escape for Russian units of the Black Sea Fleet, and actually 
three Soviet ships were evacuated from the Black Sea to the 
Mcditeirancan, with the active aid of Turkey.*) 

^Russk. Vyedomsti, March 1915, translated by Max Hoschillcr, 
L'Rurope dmmt ConstmtinobU, p. 89. 

* Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, The Sunday Times, 3.11.1946. 
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The Straits had been neutralised by the Convention of 
Lausanne, 1923 ; freedom of passage was from then up till 1936 
maintained by the International Straits Commission of the 
League of Nations. During the period when the U.S.S.R.’s naval 
policy was mainly defensive, the Russian view had been that it 
was better even that Turkey should fortify the Dardanelles than 
that the latter should be open to any ships which might wish 
to go to the Black Sea. Here the continuity of aim is clear; 
Isvolsky at the beginning of the century and Sasonow at the 
beginning of the first world war, had taken the same view that 
the Soviet spokesman did in 1923. To all of them it was better 
that Turkey should be empowered to close the Straits than that 
the principle of free navigation should be estabhshed there. So 
the Treaty of Lausanne, which demilitarised the Straits, had 
been unpopular with Russia, and indeed was never ratified by 
that country. 

The subsequent Convention of Montreux, 1936, however, 
had empowered Turkey to fortify the Dardanelles and to replace 
the International Straits Commission in regulating the passage 
of ships through the Bosphorus. But when later Moscow’s policy 
changed to one directed to making the Soviet Union a first-class 
Sea Power, she showed that she desired a revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, which had settled for a period of ten years the 
position of the Powers with regard to the Straits. By its terms 
the Dardanelles were to be closed to naval fleets in war-time, 
and also under a “general or special threat of war”, so long as 
Turkey herself was not a belligerent. Britain and France how- 
ever were already bound by treaty with Rumania to assist her 
in the Black Sea against aggression by any Power, and by the 
terms of the Montreux Convention Turkey must give passage 
through the Dardanelles to the British and French fleets if 
coming to the aid of Rumania. It had also been agreed that 
warships might pass through the Straits if in pursuance of 
obhgations under the League of Nations, or in fulfilment of 
a pact of assistance to which Turkey was a party.^ We have noted 
also the provision guaranteeing passage to ships of war which 
would otherwise be isolated from their base. 

Russia’s position was now improved, because, as a Black 
Sea Power, she gained the right to send warships through 
the Straits irrespective of numbers or tonnage. Warships 

^ G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, A Short History of International Affairs, igso- 
iggg. (The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University 
Press, 194a) ; p. 424. Reproduced by permission of the O.U.P. 
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of the non-Riparian States suffered a restriction in being 
allowed to remain in that sea for twenty-one days only, 
and they were required to give longer notification for their 
transit. 

The passage of armed merchant ship.s in wartime was inter- 
dicted to all Powers. (There is nothing in the Treaty to indicate 
that its makers realised that in wartime practically all merchant 
ships would come to be armed.) A limitation to the passage of 
merchant ships during a period of war was imposed when they 
were neutral ships carrying supplies to an enemy of Turkey’s : 
enemy merchant ships were of course without rights if Turkey 
was a belligerent. Otherwise unarmed merchant vessels had the 
right to pass through freely in time of war as in peace. Hence 
the terms of the Convention did not preclude ostensibly un- 
armed German cargo vcs.sels sailing from the Danube in the 
last war and bringing such supplies as Rumanian oil to Italian 
bases in the Aegean, and to Rommel’s forces in North Africa. 
Had Rassia succeccled in her own efforts to get Turkey to 
keep out any ships except those of the Black Sea Ifowers (and 
thus to contravene the provisions of Montreux), she would have 
been the loser thereby, for early in 1945 American ships carry- 
ing supplies to the Soviet Union passed through the Dardanelles 
for the first time. In thus taking cargoes direct to Russian Black 
Sea ports via Istanbul, they saved the distance involved in the 
earlier route to the Persian Gulf. 

Through Turkey’s respect for the Convention of Montreux, 
Rus.sia was helped to maintain her control of the Black Sea 
during the most critical period of the German advance on the 
Crimea; despite much that ha.s been said to the contrary it was 
Ankara’s policy of firmnc.ss which prevented Italian ships of 
war from sailing through the Dardanelles to operate against 
the Red Fleet. And the Turkish Republic refused pa.ssage to 
ships seized by the Axis which were intended to be used as 
auxiliary vessels l‘or war purposes. 

In August 1941, Russia addressed a Note to the Turkish 
Government, with assurances that the Soviet Union had no 
claims concerning the Straits, and would respect Turkey’s terri- 
torial integrity. In March 1945, she made it clear that she 
desired a revision of the Treaty of Montreux^ with the object of 
getting a share in the control of the Straits, and estabMshing 

‘ Provision was made in the Treaty whereby its signatories might pro- 
pose every five years that the Convention be amended. Revision was not 

till July 1946* 
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t^ses for that purpose. Mr. Churchill subsequently^ disclosed 
that America and Britain at the time of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, had offered to the Soviet Union a joint guarantee of 
complete freedom of the Straits in peace and war, whether for 
rnerchant ships or ships of war. But, said Mr. Churchill, Russian 
aims went further. ‘‘Russia must have a fortress inside the 
Straits from which she could dominate Constantinople. This is 
Tiot to keep the Straits open, but to give the power of closing 
them to a single nation. This is out of harmony with the prin- 
ciple urged by United States representatives, of the freedom of 
the great waterways of Europe, the Danube, Rhine and other 
rivers which run through many countries.^’ British and Ameri- 
can spokesmen declared that at the time when the Soviet Union 
was pressing for control of the Straits, she was opposing the 
Anglo-Anierican demand for free navigation on the Danube,^ 
Russian aims on the Bosphorus had been apparent at the out- 
break of the second world war, when the Soviet Union had 
asked the Turkish Republic for military bases on the Darda- 
nelles. (This had been refused by Turkey.) And during his talks 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop in Berlin, 1940, M. Molotov had 
made the same demand. On 26 November, 1940, he had noti- 
fied Count von Schulenberg that Moscow would accept certain 
proposals made by Berlin on condition that, among other 
things, Russian requirements concerning the Straits were ful- 
filled. 

Dominance of the Dardanelles would place Russia at a deci- 
sive advantage in the eastern Mediterranean, and enable her to 
secure that position which Nelson had foreseen and feared. This 
aim has been the over-riding factor in Soviet policy in the 
Balkans. Moscow’s desire to obtain right of passage through 
Adrianople, has been due to the fact that the railway which 
runs through that city leads to the port of Dede Agatch at the 
head of the Aegean. Similarly the “Greater Macedonia” 
movement was supported because its achievement would bring 
Russian influence to the Aegean. This support was viewed with 
misgiving by London ; the prospect of a Russian advance on 
Salonika to aid any “Liberation Movement” among the Slavs 

^ At New York, 15.3.1946. 

^ The Soviet Government no doubt had in mind the fact that Russia 
once had a privileged position as regards Danubian navigation. In 1922 the 
Russian mouths of the river had been declared exempt from the operations 
of the European Commission of the Danube — a Commission on which 
however, she had not been represented, as her loss of Bessarabia after 1918 
had meant that she was no longer a Riparian State. 
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of Macedonia, recalled the fact that Tsar Nicholas 11 had for 
a time a squadron stationed at the Greek harbour of Poros; the 
possibility of a Russian return to the Aegean after 1948 was one 
which could hardly be otherwise than of concern to the Power 
whose oil interests in the Near East and whose short sea route 
to Australia and New Zealand must remain unchallenged. For 
Pan-Slavism is not an end in itself with the Kremlin; it is 
linked with Russitfs traditional march to the oceans. 



IV 

THE BLACK SEA AND ITS FLEET 

STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE 

Inevitably the Euxine has been an area of contest all through 
history, as any land-locked sea having on its shores more than 
one State, is bound at some time or another to become the 
subject of dispute. The general principle that all riparian States 
have equal right of navigation on their common sea, is a prin- 
ciple which has rarely been followed in practice, and one of the 
most outstanding examples of this is presented by the Black Sea. 
The control of the latter is of first importance in the defence of 
South Russia because it means the denial of the seaway supply 
route to an enemy, and it ensures the delivery of Caucasian oil 
to the naval ports of Sevastopol and Kherson, to the harbour of 
Odessa, and to the shipyards of Nikolaiev. Such importance 
does Russia attach to the Black Sea that at the Convention of 
Lausanne, as we have seen, she opposed the Treaty’s provision 
for the entry of non-Russian warships to that sea. “Even defen- 
sively armed merchant ships, if their guns exceed six-inch 
cahbre, were not to be allowed passage.”^ She has always 
regarded the Black Sea as her own. 

The Germans have been no less aHve to its importance, and 
that is why, even before the first world war, their geo-politicians 
were marMng the Black Sea as belonging to the Ukrainian zone. 
For Ukraine, they had decided, was to be annexed by Germany 
— an aim which they pursued as fixedly in the years preceding 
the second world war — ^financing to that end movements among 
certain disaffected Ukrainians for the separation of their coun- 
try from the U.S.S.R. The foUowing extract from Germany's 
Annexationist Aims,'^ is but one of many examples of the thought 
pursued by those writers who were urging that Germany should 
close the Black Sea to Russia : 

“The aim of the Peace Settlement must be to preserve 
Russia’s Asiatic character and to destroy its position as a 

^ H. C. Ferraby, “Nazi Naval Approach to Oil”; Serial Maps, Vol. II, 
No. 12. (Serial Map Service, Letchworth.) 

* Translated and abbreviated by J. Ellis Barker, from the work of S. 
Grumbach. (John Murray, 1917); p. 72. Note . — k fuller version will be 
found in Welch Strafe soli die treffen, die Schuld am Weltkrieg tragen? by A. 
Oetzelt Lewin. (E. V. Mayer, Leipzig, 1915.) 
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European Great Power. That can bo. done only by cutting off 
its western parts which culturally and economically arc most 
valuable, and at the same time keeping Russia away from all 
European seas. The latter cannot be achieved by mere treaty. 
The separating line should be drawn from Kronstadt via 
Brest-Litovsk and I'aganrog to Baku. Finland would, of course, 
be separated from Russia. All fortrt'sscs, especually those on the 
sea, would have to be cU^stroyctl, and Finland, Esthonia, 
Livonia, Courland, Poland, Volhynia, Podolia, Bessarabia, and 
parts of Little Russia and Ixnver Russia, Taurida and Caucasia 
would have to be ceded.” 

Such a “Peace Settlement” would have meant the annexa- 
tion by Germany of the whole of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov, since a line drawn from I’aganrog on the Sea of Azov 
to Baku on the Caspian Sea, brings all the area of the first two 
seas, as well as the Caucasus, within the German imperium. It 
was part of the traditional policy of Germany to deprive Russia 
of an outlet to the sea—a policy clearly pursued earlier by 
Count Mirbac'h, German Ambassador at Moscow. 

The same intention was apparent in the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. When the Russians signed that I’reaty in 1918, they 
ceded to Germany the eastern shores of the Black Sea from the 
Kuban to the. port of Batum (the latter actually was given up to 
Turkey), also all the Sea of Azov. Russia recognised the 
“Independence” of Ukraine, which meant the German suzer- 
ainty of that region. Following the Treaty, the Germans occu- 
pied not only the Crimean ports but Baku on the Caspian. 
The division of the Dobrudja between Bulgaria, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, established the Germans in a central position 
on the western coastline of the Black Sea. Soviet Russia, how- 
ever, did not allow herself to be placed at such a disadvantage 
for long. The ports of the Black Sea were essential for the exports 
of the Union, and so in 1920 she signed with the Ukraine a 
treaty of militaiy and economic alliance. 

That same year, at Versailles, the Treaty of Bucarest was 
annulled. Its terms had made the German position on the Black 
Sea a dominant one from Odessa to Varna. It had left Rumania 
with no seaboard, the only concession here being the use to her 
of Constanza as a free port, and she was allowed to have “a free 
hand in securing from Russia the province of Bessarabia.”* Not 

* Tin Trta^ qf Brest-Litovsk and Germain's Eastern Policy, John W. Wheclcr- 
Bennett. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affkira, No. u. (Oxford University 
Press, New Edition, 1940) ; p. 14. Reproduction fey permission of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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ROUTES OF THE BLACK SEA 


{Reproduction hy arrangement with the London Geographical Institute , from their Mercantile 
Map of Europe, ^94^”) 


The Black Sea, on whose shores lie the coastal frontiers of four countries, 
has inevitably been an area of recurring conflict since the days when the 
Rus Northmen first attacked the Greeks on the shores of the Euxine, and 
the Bulgars in the delta of the Danube. One of the most formidable of such 
raids was made in a.d. 907 by Oleg, when with his company of Varangian 
warriors he sailed down the Dnieper to the sea, where he reached a point 
on the coast of the Crimea between Ochakov and Kinburn, and advanced 
to Constantinople, inflicting sufficient damage to cause the withdrawal of 
the Emperor’s troops. 

Rus princes, Byzantine emperors, and Turkish sultans, realised the 
importance of the Black Sea to the trade with Persia and the Levant, as 
did the tsars of Russia from the time of Ivan IV. Peter the Great’s intention 
to link the Black Sea with the Caspian in order to secure that trade, is well 
known; not so well known, however, is the fact that long before him, in 
the Turkish Emperor Selim II had the same idea. Jealous of Russia’s 
commerce with the west, Selim was bent on taking Astrakhan from the 
Russians; he therefore ordered work to commence on the plan of his grand 
vizier, Mohammed Sokolli, for linking Azov and Astrakhan by a canal. 
In this way the Don would be connected with the Volga, and the canal 
could be used for the transport of troops to the Caspian Sea with the 
object of capturing trade with Persia. Although the Sultan’s forces were 
routed by the Russians at Astrakhan, the Black Sea remained a Turkish 
lake. Under Selim indeed the zenith of Turkey’s sea power was reached, 
and this was the period of her great sea captains. 

Peter I’s project of uniting the Black Sea with the Caspian was formed by 
the time he visited Amsterdam, for on a chart belonging to the learned 
Burgomaster Nicolas Witsen, the Tsar sketched his plan. With his mind set 
on the advantage of launching a Russian fleet on the Black Sea, he sent 
plenipotentiaries to the Hague to ask for at least 70 warships and 100 
galleys, pointing out that not only was it in the interests of all Christian 
countries to support Holy Russia against the Turk, but that his countiy, if 
she had control of the Black Sea and Azov, could supply Holland with grain 
in time of emergency. 

Today, not only grain passes through Black Sea ports (in particular 
Odessa and Mariupol), but the chief shipping routes on that sea carry 
from Kherson the iron ore of Krivoy Rog and of Kerch; zinc, lead, and 
magnesium from the region east of the ports of Sukhum and Tuapse, 
manganese from Chiaturi and copper from Ordzhonikidze (exported from 
Poti), coal from Azov, salt from Perekop (via Odessa), timber from White 
Russia, cement from Novorossisk, molybdenum from Azerbaijan, oil from 
Grozni and Maikop (exported from Tuapse), cotton from the trans- 
Caucasian Republics, which, with oil from Baku, is shipped from Batum. 
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only had the delta of the Danube passed under German control, 
but the whole of the lower reach of that river, and with it the 
Rumanian town of Giurgiu. Steamers from here can go to 
Ruschuk, the Bulgarian port which is linked by rail with Varna^ 
on the Black Sea. As a port for the export of grain and oil, the 
importance of Giurgiu to the Power which commands the delta 
of the Danube is considerable. In the second world war, as in 
the period immediately following the Peace of Bucarest, the 
controlling Power of this Danubian port was Germany. In the 
last war Germany’s canal system, linked with the Danube, 
enabled her to send the sections for a certain number of ships 
to the Black Sea via Rumanian and Bulgarian ports. In this 
way too a number of German submarines and motor torpedo 
boats built for Rumanian use against Russia, found their way 
to Constanza and Galati. (Here was a reverse of fate, for 
Gonstanza and Ruschuk had been the ports to which the 
Russians had shipped oil for the Reich during the Russo- 
German Pact.) Command of the Danube also enabled the Ger- 
mans to send supplies down to their U-boats, and when these 
were pressed at sea they were able to make use of bases up the 
river. These demonstrations of its value for wartime transport 
have made the Russians anxious to secure control of this river. 

Gonstanza, if we exclude Odessa in the extreme north-west, 
is the largest port on the western shores of the Black Sea. Two 
breakwaters protect the harbour, which is not a good natural 
one, owing to the constant need for dredging. Cruisers how- 
ever can berth here, and there are repairing docks. In the 
protocol to the Russo-German Treaty of 23 August, 1939, the 
interest of the Soviet Union in Bessarabia had been specified. 
In 1940 that territory was recovered by Russia from Rumania, 
and with it the port of Sulina at the end of the central channel 
of the Danubian delta. The depth of the delta approach here 
enables it to be used by deep-water vessels. On the right bank 
of the Dniester is Cetatea Alba, not deep enough for large ves- 
sels, but useful for small cargo ones and light coasters. This port 
was also regained by Russia, and in 1940 she was back on the 
Black Sea from Odessa to the delta of the Danube. 

The area of the Black Sea is an extensive one, and involves 
considerable distance for the passage of supply ships which have 
to cross it; the passage to be made by even the most direct 
route from east to west averages seven hundred miles. (From 

* This port was enlarged for the shipping of oil to Germany by Russia 
during the Pact between those two ccnintries in 1940. 
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Batum to Constanza it is 1,230 imles.) From north to south the 
voyage from Odessa to the Bosphorus is 344 miles. 

Reference to Odessa in any maritime history of Russia would 
be incomplete without some account of the revolt of the Potem- 
kin. Seamen have so often been in the vanguard of revolts ; it 
will be recalled that many of the Kronstadt sailors who had led 
the attack on the Aurora Palace in 1917, mutinied four years 
later against the Bolshevik Petrograd Soviet. It was the Black 
Sea, however, which was the scene of the first impressive 
revolutionary movement in the Fleet, and this began in 1903. 
Conditions in the Fleet were bad, and they were aggravated by 
the appointment of Tchunin as commander ; partly in order to 
dispense with hired labour he got sailors to do dockyard work, 
and here they met agitators and political-minded workers. 
Corruption was widespread, and the food was bad. Discontent 
came to a head two years later, when the immediate cause of 
the outbreak of revolt was the discovery that there were mag- 
gots in the meat and the crew were expected to eat it. Men and 
officers were killed on board, and into Odessa went many of 
the ratings to join a demonstration of the shore workers. Owing 
to the number of new hands who had come to the warship 
straight from villages where there was little or no revolutionary 
activity, Potemkin was not the most obvious ship to lead a mutiny 
of the fleet. Nevertheless after the overthrow of the ship’s 
officers, the crew steamed for Odessa and shelled the town, 
aimin g at the theatre, in which a military council of generals 
was being held. Instead, the shells hit the soldiers’ barracks. 
“The fire of revolution broke in and consumed the whole edifice 
of military discipline, and the last relics of loyal feeling. And 
their deafening report echoed all over Russia from the Black 
to the Baltic Sea, from the Caucasus to Siberia, and everywhere 
it awakened the slumbering Russian soldier from the unbroken 
sleep of ages.”^ 

A proclamation addressed “to all European Monarchs” was 
sent out by Potemkin’s crew with the object of enlisting the help 
and support of democratic peoples against those of their 
Governments which were reactionarily inclined. It declared 
that “The crew of the Squadron ironclad Prince PotemJdn 
Tavritcheski has opened war upon the autocracy. WMe 
acquainting all European Governments with this fact, we think 
it is our duty to declare that we guarantee absolute security to 

^ Constantine Feldmann, The Revolt of the '’Potemkin”, translated by 
Constance Garnett. (Heinemann, 1908) ; p. 94. 
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all foreign vessels navigating in the Black Sea and all foreign 
ports situated therein.”’- But the revolt was short-lived. When 
the Rostislav, Sinope, Three Bishops and George the Victorious 
approached Odessa a few days after the shelling of the port, 
Potemkin, calling on the ships to surrender, hoisted the Red 
Flag. The crew of George signalled that they were with Potemkin, 
but later deserted her. Potemkin herself, after soldiers had fired 
on her crew when she called for coal at Feodosia, steamed to 
Rumania and there surrendered. 

Conditions in the Black Sea Fleet improved but little in the 
next fourteen years ; Russian sailors were still poorly fed, their 
clothing was inadequate for cold climates, and they worked in 
cramped, ill-ventilated quarters. But the main cause of the 
revolt which broke out in 1919 was the continuation of the war 
after the Armistice. French ships were in the Black Sea, and 
among their crews were many sympathisers with the Russian 
Revolution. Those in France and then in Jean Bart, revolted in 
Sevastopol roadstead. Eventually the French squadron was 
compelled to leave Sevastopol before the end of April, and all 
warships except Jean Bart steamed for France. It had been 
a pohtical victory for the Black Sea Fleet. 

That Fleet, as we said earlier, had been in no position to meet 
alone the Dreadnoughts of the Turkish Navy, still less the com- 
bined Turkish-German squadron (which included the Goeben 
and the Breslau) when in 1915 it steamed through the Straits, 
and proceeded to bombard Odessa, Sevastopol, Novorossisk. 
The mining of the Kerch Strait prevented several of the 
Russian steamers from retreating to the Sea of Azov, and some 
of them were sunk. Grain badly needed by the Allies lay in the 
warehouses of the Black Sea ports ; the situation became critical. 
The condition of the Russian Black Sea Squadron by 1918 was 
such that when the warships were about to fall into the hands 
of the Germans, the Bolshevik Government asked, through the 
British Commissioner at Moscow, that British naval officers 
should take charge of the Black Sea Fleet. “If those officers,” 
Trotsky said, “find they can do nothing else, they can at least 
sink the fleet before the Germans get it.”» It is curious after 

i Constantine Feldmann, The Revolt of the "PoUmkin", translated by 
Constance Garnett, (Heinemann, 1908)5 pp. 158-59. 

* William Hard, Raymond Robins's Own Story. See reference to letter from 
R. H. Bruce-Lockhart to Robins, May 5, 1918, which states that Trots^ 
had invited the Allies to send a Commission of British naval officers to save 
the Black Sea Fleet. (Harper Bros., New York, 1930) ; pp. soi, 303. 
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his to find that a belief was current in Germany that British 
laval officers commanded part of the Russian Black Sea Fleet 
n the second world war.^ 

^ See The Daily Telegraph’s report, ii June, 1943. 
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THE CASPIAN SEA 

Russian expansion towards the Middle East in the early part 
of the eighteenth century had two principal motives — to obtain 
control of the Caspian, and to acquire an outlet on the Persian 
Gulf. Alexis Mikhailovitch, father of Peter the Great, had tried 
to follow the example of England in opening trade on the Cas- 
pian, but his efforts had failed owing to the rebellion of the Don 
Cossacks, and the Caspian Sea remained a Persian lake. Noth- 
ing short of bringing Persia under Russian domination could 
change that position, was the view of Peter the Great. One of 
his ambitions was to open up trade with India, and, aware of 
the necessity of gaining control of the Caspian first, he directed 
Kojni, a naval officer, and Prince Bekowitsch, to erect forts on 
that sea for his expedition against the Khanate of Khiva — 
a venture which was designed to take his forces eastward. In 
17122 he had invaded the Caspian Province and had gained by 
enforced treaty the ports of Baku and Derbend. This to some 
extent changed the political character of the Caspian Sea. Two 
years later Russia acquired more territory on that sea by the 
treaty signed at Constantinople. When Peter I died, his empire 
embraced the north shore of the Caspian from Guriev on the 
Ural River to KizHar on the delta of the Terek. 

His aims had also been pursued by his successors; in 1816 
Baku, which had meanwhile been lost by Russia, was regained 
from Persia, and in 181 1 by the Treaty of Gulistan which ended 
the Russo-Persian war, Russia got all Persian Caucasia. Further 
successes gained for the Russians not only the right to sail their 
ships on the Caspian Sea, but the exclusive right for warships ; 
and gradually that sea which had once been a Persian mare 
clausum became a Russian one. Having gained certain islands, 
the Russians began to increase their flotilla on the Caspian, 
and in 1852 had steamers sent in sections from Sweden to St. 
Petersburg and transported to the Caspian by water. They also 
set up a naval station at Ashurada on the Gulf of Astrabad, and 
one on Sara Island. These measures were necessary for the pro- 
tection of their trading vessels crossing from Astrakhan, and for 
the safety of their fishermen against attacks by local tribesmen. 
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he Russians enforced the registration of trading ships at 
shurada, and made them submit to examination as a safe- 
aard against the piratical raids of the Turcomans. The Per- 
ans, prohibited from keeping a fleet on the Caspian, could 
lake no contribution to defence. It was, indeed, not till 1921 
rat Persia, by treaty with Russia, was free for the first time for 
early a hundred years to maintain a naval force on that sea. 

To her capture of Krasnovodsk in 1869, Russia owes her 
ossession of all the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, for she 
lade that port a base for the conquest of Persian territory, and 
er Trans-Caspian Railway, commencing at Krasnovodsk and 
unning to Merv near the north-east frontier of Persia, was 
.esigned to help Russia in her advance to the Gulf. As long as 
‘ersia’s northern frontier remains the southern shore of the 
Caspian, that sea separates Soviet territory in Europe from, 
loviet territory in Asia; only by sea-transport can Krasnovodsk 
)e reached from Baku. Hence the control of the Caspian north 
if Astara and of Chikishlar is most important to the U.S.S.R. 
The whole sea indeed is geographically important to Russia 
IS it affords the shortest means of communication between 
Caucasia and Turkestan, between the alluvial delta lands of the 
/olga and the Don, and the arid steppes of Earghiz. 

The Soviet Union, even before the north Persian oil conces- 
lions of 1945, possessed the second greatest oil resources in the 
vorld. The addition of the Galician fields had further increased 
ler supplies, hence need for oil was not Russia’s first consider- 
ition. It was the Caspian Sea from Astara to Bandur Shah, 
more than any increase in petroleum production, that the 
Soviet Union was seeking. 

That sea was given a new strategic value when plans to link 
it with the Black Sea by a canal system were first made. Pecu- 
liar problems arose in work over the Canal, owing to the low 
level of the Caspian, but now destroyer flotillas there are 
linked with those on the Black Sea. To save the Caspian from 
slow evaporation, the Greater Volga Project has provided for 
the creation of two large dams which will raise the level of the 
northern rivers Pechora and Vychegda till they spill south at a 
certain point and eventually join the Volga. The fulfilment of 
other plans by the construction of the Don-Volga Canal will 
give fresh importance to Astrakhan. This is the principal centre 
of shipbuilding for Kazakhstan. Situated on the left bank of the 
Volga, and fifty feet below sea level, it is frozen sometimes for 

[continued on page i§6 



RUSSIA IN 1725 

From The Cambridge Modem History Atlas, Map 52 

(Reproduction permitted by the Cambridge University Press) 


The acquisitions of Peter the Great on the Caspian Sea and 
the Baltic are shown by the solid black portions in this map. 
On the Caspian the Tsar gained not only the whole of the 
southern coastline, which included Astrabad, but on the west- 
ern shore he acquired the ports of Derbend and Baku. Holding 
already the northern coast from Guriev on the Ural River to 
Ki2liar on the delta of the Terek, Peter’s gains in the south 
brought Russia nearer her intended domination of the Caspian 
Sea. 
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four months in the year, but in its ice-free period it receives oil 
from Baku, cotton from Turkestan, and rugs and wool from 
Persia, Its chief exports are grain and salt. 

Between the Aral and Caspian Seas, surveying of subterra- 
nean waters has been undertaken extensively to help the rise of 
new industries, which must be sited near water. The port of 
Krasnovodsk has become of greater value since hydrologists 
revealed that supplies of subterranean water were on the Kras- 
novodsk Peninsula. Formerly this port — ^the only one of any size 
on the east Caspian shore — ^was almost entirely devoid of fresh 
water, which had to be brought from Baku across the Caspian, 
a voyage of nearly two hundred ndles. The provision of new 
shipyards at Krasnovodsk was the work of the First and Second 
Five-Year Plans. Another port enlarged under these plans was 
Makhach-Kala, the port for the oilfields of Grozni. Drilling for 
oil is in operation under the sea off Baku, and today nearly 
three-quarters of the cargo carried on the Caspian consists of 
oil. The sea routes crossing the Caspian from Astrakhan and 
from Baku with tankers and ^ain ships, are an essential part of 
the transport system for supplies to and from Central Asia. The 
State Caspian Boat Company has linked Trans-Caucasia with 
the Central Asian Republics, for the construction of the deep 
channel connecting Karabugaz Bay with the Caspian Sea has 
made it possible for cargoes destined for Turkmenistan to be 
shipped ^rect to Karabugaz, instead of, as formerly, having to 
be unloaded in the Caspian Sea and trans-shipped in barges. 

Will a time ever come when the legend (derived from Greek 
and Arabic geographers) that the Caspian Sea was once linked 
to the Northern Ocean, becomes a reahty? By no very great 
stretch of the imagination we can conceive of a canal running 
from the Caspian through the Kirghiz steppes, and then follow- 
ing a course parallel with the Urals, till it joins the Pechora 
River and finds its way into the great “Storm Kitchen” of the 
north — ^the Barents Sea. 



VI 

THE PERSIAN GULF 

Efforts to reach the Persian Gulf have been made by Russia 
throughout many chapters of her history, and British reactions 
to these efforts, in view of their suspected relation to the Indian 
Ocean, have always been unfavourable. Britain, as Sir Halford 
Macldnder has emphasised,^ has in the past made it a declared 
principle of her policy that no sea-base should be established on 
either the Persian or Turkish shores of the Persian Gulf. Internal 
strife in ./^ghanistan had led to British intervention in 1 838 ; Rus- 
sian intrigues with the Amir Dost Mohammed were actuated 
mainly by the desire to bring Russia nearer to the Arabian Sea. 

In pursuance of her eastern aims, Russia had estabUshed 
a new shipping Hne to the Persian Gulf at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. A few years later, by the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment of 1907, Russia recognised Afghanistan as the special 
concern of Britain, and one outside the Russian sphere of 
influence. The latter, it was agreed, embraced north Persia; the 
fact that Teheran and Tabriz were specifically mentioned is not 
without interest today in view of Russo-Persian relations, and 
events connected with these places in 1946. It is significant that 
the Agreement gave Russia no rights on the Persian Gulf and 
no warm-water port. The Agreement was, indeed, a diplomatic 
victory for the western Sea Power. Between Odessa on the Black 
Sea arid Vladivostock on the Sea of Japan, Russia had no ship- 
repairing estabhshment for the equipment of her Volunteer Fleet 
which had been founded in 1876. Hence her continued sense of 
frustration after a treaty which deprived her of the possibility of 
gaining a coaUng station, still less a naval base, on the Persian 
C^lf. It is interesting to see how this subject of Russia’s attempted 
rivalry with Britain in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf 
was viewed by a leading Japanese naval writer only three years 
before the commencement of World War II. The following 
passage is from Japan Must Fight Britain, by Lieut.-Cmdr. Tota 
Ishimaru, I.J.N.;* 

“Every expansion of Russian influence in Persia increased 

^ Democratic Ideals and Reality, (Pelican Books, 1944) ; p. 49. 

* Translated from the Japanese by Instr. Captain G* V. Rayment^ 
C.B.E., R.N. (Hurst & Blackett, 1936) ; p. 235. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF 

The Persian Gulf is a region of critical location, and is the 
centre of a zone containing seven seas. 

(Illustration by permission of Messrs, Hutchinson and the Grout Publishing Company, 
from **We Can Keep the Peace**, by Mairin MitckelL Map diawnby ^*Geographid** Ltd,) 
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British anxiety. For, if Russia came out into the Persian Gulf 
she would be in a position to attack the trade routes across the 
Indian Ocean and also to threaten India itself. England was 
compelled to uphold the independence of Persia so that she 
might, like Afghanistan, serve as a buffer state. When, then, Sir 
Edward Grey made a Treaty with Russia in 1907, he included 
in it an Agreement for a divided control of Persia. The part on 
the Indian side was to be regarded as the British zone and the 
rest as a Russian one. By this means the safety of the Indian 
frontier was secured. The whole of the Persian Gulf was not 
included in the British zone. That was where British diplomacy 
was so clever. After preventing Russia from obtaining an ice- 
free port in the Far East by means of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, it would have been unreasonable to deny her one in 
the Middle East. So England gave up the Gulf and made it into 
a neutral zone with which neither Power was to interfere. In 
effect, she prevented Russia from coming out into the Gulf, 
a diplomatic victory.’’ Russian efforts in that direction were 
pursued in 1940, when, during his talks with Hitler in Berlin, 
M. Molotov demanded for his country the recognition of her 
right to expand southwards towards the Persian Gulf. 

De Witte, when Finance Minister of Russia, had established 
the Persian Loan Bank as much to bring his country to the Gulf 
as to advance commercial aims. Had he succeeded, the pro- 
jected Russian railway via Ispahan to Bandur Abbas at the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf would then have materialised in 
the reign of Nicholas II. This line would have been open to 
Russia during the last war. It was however the routes from 
Bandur Shahpur and from Basra on the Persian Gulf, to 
Pahlevi and to Bandur Shah on the Caspian Sea, that saved 
Russia from isolation during some of the most critical periods 
of that war. Up the ancient way of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
whose banks are fringed with the grey-green date palm, Indian 
paddle steamers sailed on the first stage of the journey to 
the Caspian. Basra, near the head of the Gulf, has rail and 
river communication with Baghdad; from here supplies were 
taken by road over the Paytak Pass to the Caspian port of 
Pahlevi. 

Another supply route to the U.S.S.R. was served by the port 
of Bushire on the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf. The use of 
this route for supplies to the southern armies of Marshal Timo- 
shenko in 1941, became additionally valuable as the Germans 
increased their advance down the Don. Here the importance of 
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Russian sea power is clear; the supplies could not have been 
shipped across the Caspian Sea to Baku and Astrakhan if the 
Red Navy flotillas had lost command of that sea. It is equally 
clear that supplies could never have got through Iran to the 
Russian Caspian ports but for the Royal Navy’s command of 
the Persian Gulf; it was British naval and air co-operation 
which had made possible the landings of troops at Abadan and 
Bandur Shahpur, and which destroyed the German raiding 
ships that had already reached the Persian Gulf. 

The movement in 194.5 the incorporation of Iranian 
Azerbaijan with Soviet Azerbaijan was viewed with apprehen- 
sion by Turkey, as such a change threatened to cut olF that 
country from direct communication with Persia, and also to 
extend Russia’s frontiers to the borders of Irak. The Soviet 
Union already had approximate connection with the southern 
frontier of Irak by means of the Trans-Persian Railway. 
Russia’s actions with regard to Persian Azerbaijan were deter- 
mined not only by her desire for security in the regions border- 
ing on her pipe-line from Baku to Batum, but also by her 
ambition to extend her control over areas on the south-western 
shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Gains in that direction were made when the Russo-Persian oil 
agreement, giving the U.S.S.R. oil concessions in land bordering 
on the Caspian, was signed in 1946. The territory of the new oil 
company stretched from the Turkish frontier in the west to the 
border of Afghanistan in the east — an area which embraced the 
whole of the southern shore of the Caspian, and included the 
ports of Astara and Bandur Shah. Though the Persian parlia- 
ment later refused to ratify the agreement, Russia had gained 
ground here for the time being. Her objectives in the region 
south of Baku and Batum had been underlined by M. Molotov 
in his discussions with Ribbentrop in 1940, and on 26 Novem- 
ber of that year he had informed von Schulenberg that the 
Soviet Government would accept certain proposals made by 
Ribbentrop on condition that, inter alia, “the area south of 
Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf is 
recognised as the centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.” 
These aims were made forcefully clear when Moscow later 
pressed Turkey for cession of the provinces of Kars and Arda- 
han. These would not only give Russia an additional strip of 
coast on the Black Sea, but would bring her nearer her march 
to the Persian Gulf. These provinces are regarded by the Turks 
as “the backbone of Turkey”, and the Russian claim for their 
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possession led to a call that the Republic should seek an alliance 
with a strong Middle Eastern bloc to check Soviet expansion 
seawards. “Russia”, declared Qumhuriyet^ “is trying to extend 
her frontiers to the Dardanelles, the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian Ocean.” 

These aims can be traced in the railway systems of Asiatic 
and Caucasian Russia. The line through the Caucasus was 
designed partly to give Russia an overland route to the Straits ; 
the Trans-Caspian Railway was directed to bring her through 
Persia to the Gulf, and the line from Merv in Turkestan was 
planned with the intention of eventually taking her to the 
Arabian Sea and thence to the Indian Ocean. 

THE INDIAN ROUTE TO RUSSIA 

The joint operations of English and Russian naval forces in 
the first world war, and the development of the Indian supply 
route to Russia during the second world war, provide two of the 
very few instances in which there has ever been co-operation 
between the two countries in this region. One of Peter the 
Great’s ambitions had been to build up trade with India, not 
only by way of the Caspian and Bokhara, but by an all-sea 
route; he did not however live to attempt such a project, 
which would certainly have brought about opposition from 
England. Ever since the days of Catherine II, who wanted to 
overthrow British power in India, relations between the two 
Powers have been strained at this point. Catherine’s successor 
Paul had intrigued with Napoleon to break up the British 
Empire by conquering India, and plans had been discussed for 
a combined march on that country from Astrabad on the 
southern shore of the Caspian Sea. Russian intrigues during the 
Afghan Wars had the same objective. Tsarist interest in trying 
to find a Russian trade route to India would, had that objective 
been fulfilled in the reign of Alexander I, have brought Russia 
into conflict with Britain. 

The desire of the Imperial Government at that time to con- 
solidate and extend Russia’s eastern possessions, and also to open 
up new markets, was well known to some of her sea captains, 
and certain of the more adventurous ones lent themselves to these 
projects. In 1865 officers in Russian ships visiting Singapore, 
reported on the possibility of opening trade negotiations with 
Siam, and later when a Russian squadron called at Bangkok 
definite steps in this direction were taken, resulting eventually 

* 28.12. 1 945. 
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in the conclusion of the first commercial treaty between the 
two countries in 1899. Another instance of the part played by 
Russian naval officers in their country’s eastward expansion 
bf<d been provided earlier by Ivan Krusenstern, the first Russian 
to command a round-the-world expedition. He had followed 
the custom of those days by serving for a time with the British 
Fleet, and voyaging through the Indian Ocean and the Bay 
of Bengal, made it the occasion for recording observations use- 
ful for the projected rival Russian sea route to India. 

But the first world war saw a temporary change in the Indian 
scene. Units of the Russian Navy co-operated with those of the 
Royal Navy in the Indian Ocean. There the Russian cruiser 
Askold'^ and the light cruiser Zhemchug did escort duty for a time, 
being in charge of transports bringing in British regiments from 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Tientsin, to Calcutta.’’ Later the 
Zhemchug patrolled the waters round the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, searching for the German fight cruiser Emden. Eventu- 
ally, when in harbour at Penang, she herself was attacked by 
the Emden and sunk “as though,” says Corbett,® “the curse of 
the ill-fated Baltic Fleet, in which during the Russo-Japanese 
War she had seen her first service, still clung to her.” 

In the second world war, India became a vast Allied base for 
the whole of the war effort in the East. The importance of that 
country as a supply base for Russia was shown in the course of 
the war, when from India the north-east route to the U.S.S.R. 
was developed from the most elementary of roads into a system 
of communications along which could pass lorries laden with 
supplies for the Soviet Union. The rail route is the one to 
Zabedan in Iran, which by way of Meshed, connects with the 
Turkestan system at Merv; from here freight continues by rail 
to the Caspian port of Krasnovodsk. This became one of the 
main supply routes from Britain to Russia, a fact which could 
not have been foreseen three-quarters of a century ago, when, 
on the inclusion of Krasnovodsk in Russian territory, explana- 
tions were demanded by the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. In 1943 was opened the new railway finking India with 
Irak; by this route too, supplies were sent to the U.S.S.R. 
But neither of these main ways from India to Russia, so vital 

^ The name perpetuates one of the early Rus leaders mentioned in 
Chapter II. 

* See Sir Julian Corbett, History of the Great War. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1938, and edition) ; Vol. I, p. a8a. With acknowledgments to Lady Corbett, 

» Ibid., Vol. I, p. 337. 
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to the latter, could have been kept open if Britain had not 
maintained command in the Persian Gulf and in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The wartime demonstration of the importance of the Indian 
route to Russia has enhanced its value in the eyes of Moscow, 
and the indications are that Russia aims at making her 
influence felt in those sea areas. From her oil concessions on 
the Persian-Afghanistan border an important advance towards 
the Persian Gulf may be said to have commenced in 1946, and 
further progress in that direction would bring a conflict of inter- 
ests. For Britain has considerable interests in the Iranian wells 
of Khuzistan, near the head of the Persian Gulf, oil from which 
supplies the navy. The projected pipe-lines for Anglo-Iranian 
oil production from Haifa on the eastern Mediterranean to Ras 
Tamura and to Abadan on the Persian Gulf, will increase for 
Britain the importance of the Gulf. Persia, with its southern 
shores washed by the Arabian Sea, has a coastline from 
Yekhuni to Gwatar. Hence any advance southwards of the 
Russian sphere in Persia, or any encroachment in Afghanistan, 
affects Commonwealth communications across the Indian 
Ocean. But any threat on the part of Russia to British sea com- 
munications from here to Australia and New Zealand, would 
require an increase to Russia’s surface navy. 

For long it was an axiom of British policy that Britain could 
not afford to have the borders of the Persian Gulf become the 
territorial base for the navy of a potential enemy — and in the 
mind of most British statesmen in the past that “enemy” would 
be Russia. Subsequently there was a tendency to pay less atten- 
tion to Soviet aims in this direction — aims which would 
place Russia upon the flank of India — ^because India was no 
longer a British possession. This view was a short-sighted one, for 
India by her geographical situation will continue to exert great 
influence on the course of Commonwealth relations. Dominat- 
ing as she does the great basin of the Indian Ocean, India must 
be grouped among the maritime, not the continental states. 
The safeguarding of the ocean routes is vital also to India no 
less than to the members of the British Commonwealth, for her 
future industrialisation must depend on ocean commerce. 

Another factor has today however entered into the situation. 
American, as much as British sea power, is now affected by 
Russian policy in the direction of the Persian Gulf — ^the Gulf 
which is the north-west arm of the Indian Ocean. Nearly fifty 
years ago Admiral Mahan pointed out that Americans must 
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become familiar with the fact that by their inevitable entry in 
world politics they had an interest in the Persian Gulf. Unitf 
States oil concerns in that area have given Americans adc 
tional reason for assenting to the truth of Mahan’s words, f 
the oil reserves in the United States arc now within a predic 
able period of exhaustion; those in the Middle East on tl 
other hand, may well be the richest in the world. 
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THE FAR EAST 

GENERAL MURAVIEV 

It was through Central Asia, and also in the Far East, that 
Russian expansion was most successful in the nineteenth century. 
It received its greatest impetus under Nicholas I (1825-55), to 
whose far-sightedness present-day Russia owes many of her 
advantages in the East. His choice of the remarkable young 
General, Nicholas Muraviev, as Governor of Siberia, and his 
support of this soldier against numerous attacks by politicians, 
achieved for Russia the realisation of ambitions more than 
a century old. At that time the country, involved in the Crimean 
War, was weak in the Far East. The Russian posts on the Bays 
of Aniwa and De Castries on Sakhalin Island had been aban- 
doned, and on the Amur River it was only at Nikolaievsk and 
Mariinsk that any garrisons remained. Muraviev saw that if his 
country could get control of the Amur she could hold her Far 
Eastern possessions against any likely assault on them by the 
British or French. To hihi possession of that river had 
become imperative, since the blockading of the Black Sea Fleet 
by Britain and France had made it impossible for supplies to be 
sent from southern Russia to Siberia by the usual sea route. 
The only vessels available for defence in the Pacific at that 
time were three frigates, Diana, Aurora, Pallas, and some smaller 
ships. These, Muraviev feared, might be left without provisions 
now that Russia was fighting in the west. He had to victual the 
Russian settlements on the Pacific coast, and he saw therefore 
that navigation on the Amur was essential. That river was the 
best outlet to the ocean from Siberia, as Okhotsk, which at the 
time when Muraviev became Governor of Siberia was Russians 
principal port in the Far East, was often blocked by the sand- 
bars of its own shallow river. So Muraviev sent Lieut. Nevelski 
to explore the mouth of the Amur, and it was found that despite 
shoals and sandbars it was navigable from the estuary. To 
ascertain how far China was able to keep Russian troops oflf the 
river, Nevelski, acting on his own initiative, took a force down 
it, and from the delta sailed across the Sea of Okhotsk to 
southern Kamchatka. It was this exploit which drew from the 
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Emperor Nicholas his famous declaration: “Where once th< 
Russian flag has been raised, it must never again be lowered.’' 
Nevelski twice more sailed down the Amur, and Muraviev, as 
a measure against possible Chinese opposition, created a flotilla. 
He himself, with a force of eight hundred men, then went dowr 
the river. “For the first time since the days of Poyarkov anc 
Khabarov, the Amur was travelled by Russians in its entir< 
length.”^ From that voyage dates the foundation of the rivei 
port of Khabarovsk, now one of the principal towns in thi 
Russian Far East for industries ancillary to shipbuilding. 

The Chinese Commander-in-Chief, deciding that resistanci 
was useless, signed with the Government of Siberia the TreaU 
of Aigun in 1858. This gave to Russia all the region betweei 
the Yablonoy Mountains and the north bank of the Amur; th( 
land cast of the Ussuri — ^i.e., between that river and the coas 
of the Sea of Japan — ^was to be jointly controlled by Russia am 
China. By the supplementary treaty of Peking the demarcatioi 
lines were further defined, and to the advantage of the Tsar’ 
Government. The Amur, up to its junction with the Ussuri, wa 
to be the frontier between Russia and China. In effect Russi; 
now gained all the north (left) bank of the Amur, and the whol 
seaboard between the rivers Amur and Ussuri. For the first tim 
“the Amur served to convey colonists and provisions to th 
possessions of the Russo-American Company.”* And Muravie^ 
who had impressed upon the Government the advantage whic 
the Amur would bring as a shorter route to the Pacific, had noi 
been justified in his claim. He also gained for his countryme 
navigation rights on the Sungari* and the Ussuri — ^rivers whic 
were to be open only to Russian and Chinese vessels. 

China had acquiesced in this transfer of the Amursk regio 
partly because she thought it wisest to make an ally of Russia i 
that time; memories of the Anglo-French attack on Pekinj 
when the Son of Heaven himself had been put to flight an 
the Imperial Palace fired, inclined the rulers of the Gelesti; 
Empire to regard its northern neighbour as an element moi 
tolerable than the foreign devils of the west. 

In a sense the gains which brought his country to the Pacif 

* Prince Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Asia. Copyright 1933 by T 
Macmillan Company, New York. Quotation by their permission; p. 14 

* E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur. (Routledge & Kegan Pa 
Ltd. i86i) ; p. 139. 

“ The right of navigation was confirmed by later sanctions, but actua 
the Russians were hardly able to enforce their privileges, owing to tl 
opposition of the mandarins. 



THE SOVIET FAR EAST 

From Vladivostock to the ports of Ay an, Eastern Siberia, and 
Okha, Sakhalin) 

Showing the strategic advantage which the Russian acquisi- 
ion of southern Sakhalin has brought to Vladivostock. The 
soviet ports of the Primorsk coast, and those of the Amur delta 
■egion, have gained a similar advantage on the sea of Japan 
md on the Gulf of Tartary respectively. 
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coast were the price received by Muraviev for his promised pro- 
tection of the Chinese against third-party attack. But these gains 
were not enough for the great Russian pro-Gonsul. The war in 
the west was now over, and Muraviev, no longer restrained by 
events in the Crimea, quickly seized all the Manchurian coast- 
line between the Ussuri and the sea. He needed both banks of 
the lower Amur, since the ice there restricted navigation. 
Chinese failure to populate the country east of the river had left 
it almost inevitable that this region should fall to Russia. In 
1857 a regiment of Transbaikal Cossacks went to settle the new 
Russian lands along the Amur, and four years later the emanci- 
pation Acts freed many potential colonists, a considerable num- 
ber of whom went to the Far East. Between 1859 and 1914 
about 250,000 Russian peasants, exclusive of the Cossack 
populations, settled in the Ussuri province.^ In 1883 the Govern- 
ment paid 1,300 roubles, or about :^I30, to each family volun- 
teering to settle in the maritime provinces,® and Russians 
resident in America were encouraged to go there. But in accor- 
dance with St. Petersburg’s determination to keep foreigners 
away from Russian Pacific territory, the latter was closed to 
non-Russian subjects, except such people as the Chinese who 
were engaged to work in developing that area. 

The defeat of his country in the West had made it clearer 
than ever to Muraviev that it was to the East that Russia must 
now devote her energies. So he instructed Nevelski to establish 
trading posts at Nikolaievsk and Mariinsk for the Russian- 
American Fur Company, and he also had a line of fortresses set 
up along the Russian bank of the river. Having seized the 
Maritime Provinces from the Chinese, he created a single 
administrative area of the region, embracing Kamchatka, the 
shores of the Sea of Okhotsk, and the delta lands of the 
Amur. This now became known as Primorsk, and realising the 
strategic necessity of linking this Far Eastern territory with St. 
Petersburg, Muraviev gave his support to the project of a 
trans-Siberian railway. Aware too of Siberia’s need for a good 
harbour, he decided that the best place for one was on the bay 
which he christened Peter the Great, near the Korean frontier, 
and there he founded Vladivostock. The port was settled partly 
by traders from Nikolaievsk, and when later the Russian Volun- 
teer Fleet was created, a quay was built here for it. Muraviev 
lived to see the first English warship, the Winchester^ enter 

1 Fridtjof Nansen, Through Siberia, the Land of the Future ; p. 360. 

® Wirth Gerrare, Greater Russia, (Heinemann, 1903) ; p. 20a. 
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/ladivostock when searching for the Russian Pacific Squadron 
n 1856. In his time Petropavlovsk came to supplant Okhotsk as 
L primary naval port, for Muraviev had been impressed by the 
ine harbour on Avacha Bay, Kamchatka, climatically more 
avourable than Okhotsk. 

“Ere his retirement in 1 860, this great pioneer had laid a soKd 
bundation for an Empire in the East which, in the twentieth 
xntury, will revolutionise the Asiatic continent,’’ wrote F. H. 
Jkrine.^ But credit must also be given to the policy of Tsar 
Sficholas I, whose clear sense of Russia’s destiny in the Orient 
3rought the boundaries of the empire to be extended to new 
parts of the Pacific. From the north-east shores of the Caspian 
to the coasts of China, Russia had moved eastwards. 

At the other end of Asia, Russia had earlier got control of the 
rivers Syr Daria and Amu Daria, and after General Chernaiev’s 
capture of Tashkent in 1864, Alexander II had proclaimed the 
whole territory between the Aral Sea and Lake Issik Kul — 
comprising the province of Turkestan — ^to be under the 
Governor-General of western Siberia. Lake Issik Kul itself, and 
Lake Balkash, were gained for Russia by Muraviev, who thus 
made substantial additions to the already extensive area of 
inland seas possessed by his country. 

PORT ARTHUR 

For a long time the authenticity of the Agreement between 
Russia and China, known as the Cassini Convention of 1895, 
was a debatable question, but it is now established that this 
secret understanding had existed between the two countries. 
One of its main points was that Russia, lacking in the Far East 
any convenient ice-free bases, must be conceded one or more 
ports which she could share with China.^ There followed another 
agreement the next year which gave Russia the right to use Port 
Arthur, and the free use of any other port in China. This under- 
standing, known as the Li-Lobanov Secret Treaty, shows the 
importance attached by the Russians to Chinese ports, for the 
latter were to be open when necessary to the warships of Russia. 
And by a subsequent Convention of 1898, it was expressly 
stated (Article VI) that “Port Arthur shall be used solely by 
Russian' and Chinese vessels and shall be considered as a closed 

^ The Expansion of Russia^ 1815-1 goo. (Cambridge University Press, 1903) ; 
p. 132. 

* See B. L. Putnam Weale, The Reshaping of the Far East. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1905) ; p. 263. 
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port to warships and merchant vessels of other States.” ^ But 
during the period of the lease the only time when the Chinese 
had tried to dock (with two cruisers), the Russians had refused 
them the right. The following year the Tsar’s Government sent 
five warships to the Liao-tung Peninsula and announced they 
would winter at Port Arthur, after which it compelled China to 
agree to a lease of that peninsula for twenty-five years. Actually 
this aggression was precipitated by the ambitions of Muraviev, 
who persuaded the Tsar that a British squadron was about to 
seize Port Arthur as a reply to the German occupation of the 
Chinese port of Kiao-Chow.® (De Witte, in his Memoirs, quotes 
the Tsar as saying ^'You know I have decided to occupy Port 
Arthur. ... If we do not do it the British will.”) It was far from 
the wish of England to see Russia in exclusive possession of Port 
Arthur. Russia, however, not only entered upon sole occupa- 
tion of that base but fortified it, and announced that only 
vessels manned entirely by Russian or Chinese sailors would be 
allowed to trade there, although she had given an assurance to 
Britain that the port would be maintained as an open and com- 
mercial one. In the dispute which followed with England on 
the ‘‘open port” question, the Russian Government declared 
that it had never promised to open Port Arthur to foreign trade.® 

A year after their acquisition of this harbour the Russians had 
also gained a part of Talienwan for naval purposes; one inner 
bay was to be reserved exclusively for Russian and Chinese 
fleets. This produced from the British Foreign Minister the 
statement that: “Her Majesty’s Government regard it as most 
unfortunate that it has been thought necessary, in addition, to 
obtain control of a port which , . . will give to Russia the same 
strategic advantage by sea which she already possesses in so 
ample a measure by land.” How far Russia was at the end of 
the nineteenth century from the idea of the “Open Door” for 
trade with China, is shown by the view taken by the Russian 

^ See Treaties and Agreements With and Concerning China, i8g4’‘igig^ (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1921) ; Vol. I, p. 120. The 
terms of the treaty, though intended to be secret, were seen by M. A. 
Gerard, and published in Ma Mission en Chine, (Plon Nourrit, 

Paris, 1918.) The document was also copied by Yakhontov from the original 
found in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Moscow, and 
translated from the French. See Yakhontov’s book and the Soviet Union 
in the Far East (Allen & Unwin, 1932) ; Appendices, p. 365. 

^ The Memoirs of Alexander Isvolsky, edited and translated by C. L. Seegerd. 
(Hutchinson, 1920) ;p. 124. 

* See China, No. x (1898) ; pp. 47-8; No. 1 14. 
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ambassador in London that if the British Government insisted 
on Talienwan being an open port (which actually had been 
agreed upon in the Sino-Russian Convention, i8g8), Britain 
would be encroaching on the Russian sphere of influence. 

The secret memorandum from Mr. Chamberlain, dated 
3 February, 1898, to Mr. Balfour, in which he complains that 
Russians ^‘have induced us to let our ships leave Port Arthur’^ 
and have “forced us to withdraw our proposals to make TaJien 
Wan (Dairen) a free port,” and are “ousting us from influence 
in Corea,” ^ showed how far apprehension as to Russia’s mari- 
time objectives was the basis of British policy at that time. 
Britain, fearing Russian domination of China would threaten 
her own East Indian possessions, had tried to get an under- 
standing with America on the “open door” policy in China. 
Russia’s control of Port Arthur gave her the chance to dominate 
the China trade up to Pekin. That England had not interfered 
when Russia estafeshed herself on the Liao-tung Peninsula is 
very strange, seeing that the Tsar then got a naval base six hun- 
dred miles nearer to the sphere of Britain’s interests in the Far 
East.^ Britain did however take the precaution of obtaining 
the lease of the bight of Weihaiwei on the north-east coast of 
the Shantung Province. This ex-Chinese naval station, on the 
Gulf of Pechili, was only eighty miles from Russia’s new naval 
base. Recognising that such a good harbour as Weihaiwei 
could, in British occupation, neutralise their own gain of Port 
Arthur, the Russians protested to China. But the Chinese had 
themselves asked Britain to lease territory around Weihaiwei in 
order to counter the Russian occupation of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula. The lease was to remain in effect “for so long a period 
as Port Arthur shall remain in the occupation of Russia.”® The 
British Far Eastern Squadron continued to use Weihaiwd, and 
when Russia was supplanted by Japan in the Liao-tung Penin- 
sula China did not ask Britain for the restoration of Weihaiwei. 
Broadly it may be said that in China England sought trade, 
Russia territory. England wanted treaty ports for commerce, 
Russia huge areas to dominate politically, and eventual 
supremacy on the Pacific seaboard. “In her descent on Asiatic 
waters, Russia has been impelled neither by the need of ex- 
tended territory nor by the desire for commercial relations with 

^ See Dugdale. Balfour, pp. 252-53. 

® See also Alexis Krausse, The Far East (Grant Richards, igoo) ; p. 1 15. 

® Occidental Interpretations of the Far Eastern Problem^ H. G. W. Woodhead, 
J. Arnold, and H. N. Norton. (University of Chicago Press, 1926) ; p. 149. 
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other countries. Indeed, Russia’s trade with China was and is 
insignificant . . . Her ambitions were political and her absorp- 
tions have been prompted partly by a craving for a seaboard, 
partly by a political instinct of expansion, and partly by the 
personal ambitions of a few statesmen.”^ 

The Li-Lobanov Secret Agreement of 1896 had permitted 
Russia to construct the Chinese Eastern Railway, across the 
provinces of the Amur to Vladivostock, and with control of this 
line for a period of eighty years. By the later Convention (1898), 
Russia gained the right to extend this railway southwards to 
connect Harbin with Port Arthur and Talienwan.^ (For the 
purpose of the construction of this new railroad the Russo- 
Chinese Bank was created.) This line now gave the Trans- 
Siberian an outlet to the Pacific. For the first time Russia 
could break out of her ice-locked prison of Siberia to the warm 
waters of the Southern Ocean. But further implications than 
these were in the minds of certain British naval strategists, who 
feared that the Chinese Eastern Railway could be used to 
transport troops for attacks on the British Coastal Concessions. 
And the Tsar’s appeals for world peace they interpreted as 
a policy of necessity until the completion of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, after which Russia would have secured communica- 
tion from the Baltic to the Pacific, and from her eastern ocean 
front could then embark on a policy of aggression. It is to be 
noted that in the Report of the Technical Committee on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, given at the Washington Conference 
in November 19121, Dr. Hawkling Yen, the Chinese representa- 
tive of the sub-committee dealing with this line, stated that “the 
construction of this Railway by the Russians was obviously for 
a strategic purpose, and therefore political in nature.”® 

The Trans-Siberian Railway, with its terminus at Vladivos- 
tock, had been opened in 1902; this line, six thousand miles 
long, had been projected as early as 1866, when General 
Bogdanovich had proposed to Alexander II that a railway 
should be constructed to connect Moscow with the Far Eastern 
naval base. About the same time McDonough Collins, who in the 
United States had urged the laying of a cable from America to 

^ T. W. Overlach, Foreign Financial Control in China. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1919) ; pp. 69, 70. 

* For terms of the Convention see American State Papers^ Foreign Relations , 
igoo ; p. 383. 

® Quoted by W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China. (The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1927) ; Vol. I, p. 437. 
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Siberia across the North Pacific, was pressing for a railway from 
Irkutsk to Chita in order to link that region with the Pacific by 
use of the Amur River. An interesting exception to the tradi- 
tional tendency of the Imperial Government to favour rail 
development at the expense of water transport was now shown, 
somewhat unexpectedly, by de Witte, who, writing in his 
Memoirs^ about that section of the Trans-Siberian which was 
to be constructed from Lake Baikal to Vladivostock, pointed 
out that to have run the line along the great curve of the Amur 

would have competed with the steamship companies operat- 
ing on the river/’ 

The first years of occupation of Vladivostock were disappoint- 
ing to the Russians ; existing icebreakers were not strong enough 
to make the harbour as useful as they had hoped. Port Arthur 
was found ,to be much better, as, except for Korea on the east 
flank, it opens on to the Pacific, whereas Vladivostock is almost 
an enclosed port on the Sea of Japan. The outlets from the latter 
are the Soya Strait (500 miles N.E.), the Tsugaru Strait (424 
miles E.), and the Korea Strait (600 miles S.). All three are 
geographically dominated by Japan; it was natural therefore 
that Russia should move south through Manchuria to get to the 
freer waters of the Yellow Sea, as well as to blue-water ports. 

Port Arthur is the only part of the short coastline of Man- 
churia which is ice-free all the year round. The hills give the 
harbour good defence, but at the same time prevent much 
expansion of the port, and its situation at the extremity of the 
narrow peninsula has certain drawbacks. The natural approach 
to the harbour is much narrower than the one to Vladivostock, 
and the water in the inner harbour is shallow. Ships of deep 
draught have in the past been compelled to lie in the outer 
roadstead. 

Dairen (Dalny) had the advantage of being nearer than 
Vladivostock was to the great trading ports of Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Newchang. Before 1888 it had been a tiny fishing 
village, and then, from six thousand miles away, came the 
Imperial decree that Dalny should become a great Russian 
port. In its fulfilment of this it became a witness to the policy 
‘Hhat sought to accomplish in less than a decade what in other 
parts of the world centuries of civilisation have not achieved.’’^ 
No more rapid development has yet been seen on any part of 

1 P.74. 

* Lancelot Lawton, Empires of the Far East, (Grant Richards, 1912) ; 
VoL II, p. 1,274. 
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the Manchurian coast, and the transformation of this port in so 
short a time showed that the same feverish haste which under 
the Soviet regime has aimed at accomplishing in thirty years 
what in some other countries has taken three hundred, could 
also, on occasions, be displayed in the times of the Tsars. 

During the negotiations between Russia and Japan which 
preceded their war of 1904-05, one of the Russian Notes to 
Tokyo had stipulated that the Tsar’s Government required 
recognition by Japan of “Manchuria and her littoral as being 
outside her sphere of influence.”^ For this, Russia stated herself 
willing to concede Japan’s special rights to the Korean coast. 
The importance attached by Russia to the Manchurian sea- 
board was not lost on Britain, who saw in it a potential threat 
to her own influence on the China coast. To her it was ominous 
too that Russia, in the Li-Lobanov Treaty, had demanded the 
right to train Chinese sailors in the Chinese navy. 

The acquisition of Port Arthur made it clear that the Colos- 
sus of the North was gradually descending to the mid-latitudes 
of the world. The Premier of New Zealand, Sir Julius Vogel, 
had accordingly urged that the Dominions should take con- 
trol of the South Pacific islands in order to forestall Russian 
encroachment. Three years before the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the Bertie Memorandum* had been drawn up, 
dealing with the position in the Far East. The Memorandum 
pointed out that Russia, in addition to her control of Port 
Arthur and of the Liao-tung Peninsula, was now extending her 
influence into Korea. This, it was certain, would produce a col- 
lision with Japan, and war would result. The Memorandum 
drew attention to the Russian menace to British interests in the 
Far East, and the possibility of a combination of Russia, France, 
and Germany — Powers which had acted jointly in compelling 
Japan to give up Port Arthur after she had seized it from China 
in 1894. To counter such a combination, the Memorandum 
discussed how Japan might play a part. If Japan proved the 
victor in the coming clash, she might prove equally dangerous 
to the British position. But there would be no fear of her 
retaining such a conquest as for instance the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, as sooner or later Russia would set out to recover it. 
Clearly it was implicit in the Memorandum that the real 
danger to British interests in the Far East was Russia. Earlier 

^ Nichi-Ro. Dispatch No. 38. Tokyo. 

* 11.3.1901. (Lord Bertie was Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs at file time when the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was made.) 
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than^ this however, British statesmen, concerned with the 
Russian threat to England’s own interests in the maritime pro- 
vinces of China, had felt it imperative to have a naval base on 
the Yellow Sea. So in 1885 Britain had taken Port Hamilton 
on the southern shores of Korea. Within reach both of Vladi- 
vostock and the Amur delta, it gave her a vantage point for any 
offensive action she might be called upon to make against tbe 
Tsar’s territory on the Pacific. And it provided an excellent 
defensive base against any Russian attack from the north on 
British trade with the Chinese ports. England however had 
only retained Port Hamilton for two years, but had taken care 
to get a guarantee from China that the latter would not permit 
Russia to occupy any part of Korea. It was the extension of 
Russian influence in Manchuria, particularly in the coastal area 
near Korea, that led Britain to ask China for a guarantee of 
non-alienation of the Yangtze Valley. If Russian influence 
became paramount in the Peninsula, it was felt that she could 
exercise such pressure on the Chinese Government that the 
British position in the Yangtze region would be threatened. For 
the same reason, when the Tsar’s Government was trying to 
secure for a Russian national the office of Inspector-Gener^ of 
Maritime Customs — ^which had for so long been in English 
hands — ^Britain in 1898 got an assurance from China that this 
post should continue to be held by an Englishman as long as 
Britain maintained her position of commercial supremacy in 
China. 

Up to 1902 British sea power alone barred Russia’s way to 
the oceans. After that the task of keeping Russia from the Pacific 
was divided by the partners of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
England actually withdrawing her Pacific Fleet from Eastern 
waters and sending it to the North Sea. Henceforth Britain was 
to guard against Russia’s exits to the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, and Japan was to close Russia’s exits to the Pacific. 

The same year that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was formed 
as a defensive union against Russian advances in the Far East, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II sent his sensational telegram to the Tsar. 
The German Emperor had been present at the Russian naval 
manoeuvres held that year, and he had telegraphed to 
Nicholas II, ‘^The Admiral of the Atlantic greets tihe Admiral 
of the Pacific,” thus defining their respective spheres. In other 
words the Tsar was not to encroach in the West, The complexity 
of Russo-German relations at this period becomes intelligible 
only when it is understood that it suited Germany to let 

M.H.R. — 13 
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Russian energies be devoted to expansion in the east because 
Germany wanted a free hand in the west. ‘‘In Russia/’ Bis- 
marck is reported to have said to Prince Von Biilow, “there is 
a serious amount of unrest and agitation for territorial expan- 
sion which may easily result in an explosion. It would be best 
for the peace of the world if the explosion took place in Asia, 
and not in Europe.” ^ But at the same time Germany herself had 
designs in the Far East. She had, as before mentioned, aided 
China in securing the withdrawal of the Japanese from the 
Liao-tung Peninsula, 1895, and had obtained in return the 
lease of the Chinese port of Kiao-chow. The very day that the 
convention for the lease was signed, Russia demanded the lease 
of Port Arthur, and just one month later she occupied that port. 
She made Kiao-chow her partial pretext for doing this, though 
actually the Tsar had agreed to the German acquisition of that 
harbour.2 Nicholas II had given as additional justification for 
the Russian acquisition of Port Arthur the necessity of fore- 
stalling the intentions of an English squadron to take that naval 
base.® 

An instance of England’s traditional mistrust of Russia 
occurred then, for Britain showed no concern at the German 
occupation of Kiao-chow, but, as we recall, was sufficiently per- 
turbed about the Russian one of Port Arthur to secure for her- 
self the lease of Weihaiwei. She was later also concerned about 
the action of Russia in using the opportunity provided by the 
Boxer Rebellion to occupy large areas of Manchuria. It was 
clear to Britain that Russia, with land frontiers in the Far East, 
was potentially a greater danger to her in that area than 
Germany was. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

When Russia gained control of Port Arthur, it brought her 
on to the Pechili Gulf, and marked an important stage on that 
seaward advance which the Russians, no less than the Americans, 
regarded as their “historic destiny”. This was proclaimed by 
Admiral Alexeiev, who had not only been given supreme com- 
mand of the naval forces in the Pacific, but had been created 
“Imperial Lieutenant (Viceroy) of the Far East” ; he was 

^ See K. Kawakami, Japan and World Peace, (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1919) ; p. 4. 

® See E. J. Dillon, The Eclipse of Russia, (J. M. Dent, 1918); p. 347. 
Reference by permission of Mrs. E. J. Dillon. 

® Ibid,, De Witte to Dillon ; p. 250. 
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a determined expansionist, and after blustering at the Chinese 
with demands tantamount to a Russian claim for all Man- 
churia, he carried out a provocative display of naval force at 
Port Arthur. 

When the Russo-Japanese War broke out, Rear-Admiral 
Ma-han was almost alone among American naval strategists in 
taking the view that it would be to Britain’s interest for Russia 
to keep Port Arthur, “for it will exhaust all her surplus energy 
and will withdraw her from the Persian Gulf” — an area which 
Mahan regarded as far more vital to Britain than any interests 
in the Far East. When the war started, the Russians for the 
first time had the advantage of two bases. Port Arthur and 
Vladivostock, though unfortunately for them these were 
separated by 1,200 miles. According to the figures given by 
Captain Nicolas Kdado, I.R.N.,^ Russia’s First Pacific Squadron 
consisted of seven battleships, nine cruisers listed as first-class, 
two as second-class, two auxiliary cruisers, two torpedo 
cruisers, twenty-six destroyers, seven torpedo boats, sixteen 
torpedo vessels and a number of gunboats. Her Second Pacific 
Squadron at that time was composed of seven battleships, five 
cruisers listed as first-class, and three as second-class, five 
auxiliary cruisers, twelve destroyers and 35 sea-going torpedo 
craft. The Japanese had six new battleships (eight in all), 
eleven armoured cruisers, fourteen protected cruisers, seventeen 
destroyers, seventy-one torpedo boats, seventeen gunboats. The 
First and Second Pacific Squadrons of the Russians together 
certainly outnumbered the Japanese battle-fleet, but as Admiral 
Skrydlov (Commander-in-Ghief of the Pacific Fleet in succes- 
sion to Admiral Makarov) wrote in his report on the naval 
forces in May 1904, “the Port Arthur and Vladivostock 
squadrons are much weaker than the Japanese fleet.” The Black 
Sea Fleet was unable to supply any support to the war in the 
Far East, as under the modified treaty which followed the 
Crimean War, Russia was prohibited from ever taking her fleet 
out of the Black Sea without the permission of Turkey. 

The strategic advantage of a base on the Korean Peninsula 
was proved at the very outset of the Russo-Japanese War, when 
Admiral Togo was able to place twelve of his armoured ships 
at Masampo, whence he could exercise control of the Straits and 
protect the transport of troops from Japan. Actually the first 
shot in the war was fired by a Russian cruiser at a Japanese 

^ Figures as given in The Battle of the Sea qf Japan, by Captain Nicolas 
Klado, I.R.N. ; pp. ag i -98. 
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troopship on its way to Korea. This occurred off Chemulpo, 
and was followed by an attack by the Japanese squadron on the 
Russian cruiser Variag and gunboat Korietz- 

In the main Japanese assault on the Russian fleet, Admiral 
Togo concentrated on Port Arthur first. Japanese destroyers 
without warning fired torpedoes at Russian battleships, putting 
out of action two of the best, the Tsesarevitch and Retvisan and the 
cruiser Pallada. (The damage inflicted would probably have 
been less if many of the Russian officers, instead of being at 
their posts, had not been attending a ball ashore.) Togo waited 
through storm and icy blast outside Port Arthur, his aim being 
to blockade the Russian squadron in the harbour till the fortress 
surrendered to the besieging Japanese army. Had that army 
been in a position to attack immediately. Port Arthur might 
have fallen sooner, as the fortifications were incomplete. The 
position of the Russian fleet was made worse by the Japanese 
blockade ; except for a few Chinese junks which managed to 
sneak through this, the British ship King Arthur, which brought 
provisions, and the Foxton Hall, which arrived with coal, the 
garrison received few supplies from the seaward side. It was 
indeed so badly equipped that at one time it had to draw for 
supplies on the squadron it was sheltering. After the complete 
defeat of the Russian Port Arthur Squadron, Admiral Kami- 
mura dealt with the one at Vladivostock, an operation in which 
he was completely successful. 

From the Baltic meanwhile, the main battle fleet had sailed 
from Libau under Admiral Rozhdestvenski to reinforce the 
First Pacific Squadron. The commander, fearing that the 
British would attack him in the Mediterranean, took the Cape 
route. (Under Admirals von Felkerzam and Wirenius, the 
smaller, older vessels, however, sailed through the Mediter- 
ranean.) The timidity of Russian naval policy at that time was 
matched by the poor work of Russian Naval InteUigence, which 
belied its high reputation in this instance. Rozhdestvenski’s 
ships, passing through the North Sea on their outward voyage 
to the East, had sighted some English trawlers off the Dogger 
Bank, but, panicked into believing them to be Japanese boats, 
had fired on them. With more haste than discretion the 
Russians had even failed to stop in the English Channel after 
this incident. (But they were to hear more of it later.) 

At Madagascar the admiral heard of the fall of Port Arthur, 
yet he continued his voyage, reinforced at Camranh Bay by 
units under Rear-Admiral Niebogatov, who had come by the 
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Mediterranean route. But disaster awaited the Russian fleets. 
At Tsushima they were annihilated in a day, and only one of 
Rozhdestvenski’s ships reached Vladivostock. Actually the 
over-riding factor in Japan’s victory was that the idea of offen- 
sive sea warfare was almost non-existent with the Russians.^ 
“To the St. Petersburg authorities, a fleet was merely an 
assembly of armed ships with men on board to work the guns 
and engines.”^ 

The underestimation of the importance of the naval staff was 
another factor highly detrimental to the Russians. When 
General Kuropatkin became Gommander-in-Chief of land and 
sea forces, the naval staff dinainished until it was reduced to 
a mere committee. So it was inland from Mukden, not from the 
naval base of Vladivostock, that the most important directions 
concerning the operations of Rozhdestvenski’s ships as well as 
the Vladivostock cruisers were given. 

The Treaty of Portsmouth which followed the war was 
disastrous to Russia’s naval ambitions in the Far East; Port 
Arthur was surrendered, and its lease, together with that of 
Dairen, was transferred to Japan. (The original lease was for 
twenty-five years,® but Japan succeeded later in getting this 
extended to ninety-nine years.) The southern half of Sakhalin 
Island was also ceded by Russia, who now recognised Korea as 
Japan’s sphere of influence, and was obliged also to evacuate 
Southern Manchuria. With this she lost the line from Chang- 
chun to Port Arthur, which, when taken over by the Japanese, 
became known as the South Manchurian Railway. Russia also 
lost the railroad she had laid as a branch of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway from Tashikcha to the Treaty Port of Newchang. 

Thus thwarted in Manchuria, she had turned to Mongolia, 
and in 1907 by an Agreement with Japan, Russia’s right to 
“special interests” in Outer Mongolia and part of Inner 
Mongolia was recognised. After the Civil War however, when 
in 1922 Red soldiers entered Khabarovsk and advanced up the 
Ussuri to Vladivostock, Russian ambitions in the maritime pro- 
vinces of China were actively renewed. With the aim of eventu- 
ally reducing British naval supremacy in the western Pacific, 

^ (An exception to this was the Sinope attack in the Crimean War.) 

* Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, C.B., The Influence of the Sea on the Political 
History of Japan, (John Murray, 1921) ; p. 201. 

® It was only with reluctance that China agreed to the transfer of these 
leases from Russia to Japan. Her nominal consent had been required by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. 
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the Russians began to take part in the anti-British movement 
in the Chinese coast towns, particularly in Canton and Hankow, 
where they helped to drill soldiers for the Nationalist Army 
commanded by General Chiang Kai-shek. These agitations 
came to a head in 1925, and resulted in Britain later giving up 
the coastal Concessions at Amoy, Chin-Kiang, and at the river 
port of Hankow, rather than have open war with the Wu-han 
National Government. (The return of Weihaiwei had already 
been agreed to at the Washington Naval Conference.) 

The part played by the Russians during the birth of the young 
Chinese Repubhc showed that between 1923 and 1927 they 
were looking southwards for at least a sphere of influence oh the 
East China Sea. This urge was almost inevitable, owing to 
Japan’s virtual exclusion of the Soviet Union from the Paci& in 
the north, also from the Sea of Japan, and the Amur delta. It 
was clear to the Russians that to protect their own eastern 
littoral they must always have control of the Trans-Baikal 
region, and hold the few mountain passes that exist in the 
formidable ranges of the Baikal territory. So an experimental 
“Buffer State”, known as the Far Eastern Republic, had been 
created. It comprised Trans-Baikala, the Amur region, Pri- 
morsk, Northern Sakhalin, Kamchatka, and the zone of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. It embraced of course Vladivostock 
and the inland port of Blagovyeshchensk. Early in 1921 however, 
a revolt, centred at Vladivostock, but believed by many to have 
been inspired by Moscow, furnished the latter with a pretext for 
absorbing the Buffer State. The continued independence of 
that State would, it was now felt, deprive Russia of power on the 
Pacific. 

The Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1945 has regained for Russia 
that access to the eastern ocean and that prospect of maritime 
security which had been hers before the rise of J apan as a formid- 
able Pacific Power at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
By that treaty it was agreed that Port Arthur should be used by 
both Russia and China as a naval base. The port was also to be 
open to both nations for use by merchant vessels. It is signifi- 
cant however, that the chairman of the Military Commission 
which was to be set up to deal with problems concerning the 
joint use of Port Arthur, was to be a Soviet citizen, and three 
out of the five members of that Commission were to be Soviet 
representatives. ^ 

(Since Port Arthur commands the naval approaches to 
^ Clawe 3 of the Agreement. 
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Peiping, and indeed to all North China, the joint control of 
this port by two Powers whose interests have so often conflicted, is 
a venture which has tempted speculation. It has been asked, will 
China, who has permitted herself to be embraced by a former foe, 
come to recoil from ''the lethal hug of the Polar bear”?) Under 
the Agreement Dalny (Dairen) was to be a free port administered 
by China, but the Chief of the port was to be a Soviet citizen. 
Certain of the port installations and equipment were to be leased 
to Russia. The main trunk lines of the South Manchurian and 
the Chinese Eastern Railway were to be jointly owned and 
operated by China and Russia for thirty years, after which they 
were to revert to the former Power, but without compensation. 
The Chinese were to be responsible for guarding the railway, 
and only in time of war with Japan might the line be used for 
carrying Russian soldiers. 

In this Sino-Russian treaty there is an echo of an earlier 
agreement in 1924, known as the Agreement for the "Pro- 
visional Management of the Chinese Eastern Railway,” where- 
by it was laid down that the Manager of the Road was to be 
a Russian. Professor Willoughby pointed out that "Russia, 
under this arrangement, exercises a dominant influence in the 
actual operation of the Railway.”^ In order to settle certain 
outstanding disputes with Japan, Moscow sold the Railway to 
the Japanese in 1935. The Chinese Government protested that 
while it was conceivable that Russia might have some right to 
sell her own interests in this line, there was no possible justifica- 
tion for her selling China’s too. The Soviet Government’s reply 
was that at that time Japan, not China, was the real master in 
Manchuria.® 

The question has been asked, are there aspects of the Russo- 
Chinese Agreement of 1945 which recall the words of Prince 
Menschikov: "Our time-honoured policy from the days of 
the Variags down to the reign of the Emperor Alexander III, 
was founded on the axiom that Russia needs territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of her neighbours.”® Even now, with her 

^ Foreign Rights and Interests in China; VoL I, p. 445. 

2 For a detailed account of the Chinese Eastern Railway, see Harriet L. 
Moore, Soviet Far Eastern Policy, iggi'‘ig4g. Issued under the auspices of 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. (Princeton 
University Press, 1945); Chapter 3. See also Problems of the Pacific, Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929. 
(University of Chicago Press, 1930) ; p. 516. 

® Novoe Vremya, April 1912. Quoted by J. O. P. Bland in Recent Events and 
Present Policies in China, (Heinemann, 1912) ; p. 342. 
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greatly improved maritime position in the Far East, there 
remain coastal areas outside her own territory which the Soviet 
Union will always regard as menacing to her security unless 
under the ownership of a strong and friendly Power. 

JAPAN 

The earliest news of the existence of Japan reached the west 
through Marco Polo, who on his return from China in 1295, 
reported that he had been told of the island of Cipangu. When, 
almost two hundred years later, Columbus sailed west, hoping 
that way to reach the Spiceries of the East, on the map that he 
took with him Cipangu was marked. (The only fifteenth- 
century map before Behaim’s to show Japan, was that of Fra 
Mauro.) 

The first known western discoverers of Japan were three ship- 
wrecked Portuguese who in 1 542 landed on the shores of that 
kingdom. Three years later one of their fellow countrymen, the 
navigator Fernao Mendes Pinto, came here too, landing on the 
island of Kiushiu, and secured an agreement whereby every 
other year a Portuguese ship with merchandise was permitted 
to call at the island.^ Other Portuguese traders from Macao and 
Goa followed: in 1549 came Francis Xavier and his fellow- 
missioners. Spaniards were then asked to come to Japan as 
naval architects, but Spain, unwilling to face the possibility 
of a maritime rival in the East, declined the invitation. The 
Dutch, the first of whose ships to reach the Island Empire was 
the Liefde, arrived in 1600. The Pilot-Major was an English- 
man, Will Adams, who remained in Japan and placed his know- 
ledge of shipbuilding and navigation at the service of the Sho- 
gun. Then in 1613 appeared the ships of the East India Com- 
pany with Captain John Saris in command, calling at Hirado 
with letters from James I to the Emperor, and Will Adams acted 
as interpreter. The reply given by the Emperor was, that he 
would welcome Englishmen in any port of his dominions “for 
their worthiness in the admirable knowledge of Navigation, 
having with much facilitee discovered a countrie so remote.” 
But the period of trade relations which did follow between 
England and Japan was a brief one. 

Again comes the name of that dynamite Tsar, Peter the 
Great, during whose reign Atlasov, in his travels through 
Kamchatka, had discovered a shipwrecked Japanese called 

^ Some of Mendes Pinto’s stories however were so “tall” that Congreve in 
lave for Love makes a character say “Ferdinand Mendes Pinto was but a type 
of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude.” 
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KING PETER THE GREAT LEARNING SHIPBUILDING 
AT DEPTFORD” 

Reproduction of an oil-painting presented by Mrs. E. Beddington Behrens 
lee Princess Obolensky) to the Deptford Borough Council, by whose 
courtesy this picture appears. 

,viD for more knowledge of the art of shipbuilding, Peter the Great 
ad left Saardam where he had worked as a carpenter in the building 
fa Dutch galliot, and had come to England. Here, for a time, he 
ras lodged by the Thames in a mansion belonging to John Evelyn, 
aying frequent visits to the shipyards at Deptford and the gun 
mndry at Woolwich. 

Early in his reign the Tsar had realised all that the acquisition 
f sea power could mean to a land-locked dominion such as his own. 
le knew too that the primary reason why his countrymen lacked 
;a-consciousness was the fact that, unlike the leading maritime 
ations— Britain, Holland, Portugal, Spain— Russia had no pos- 
;ssions along the great trade routes of the world. Peter must acquire 
jaports on such routes if his country was to enjoy the mercantile 
dvantages of the maritime Powers. But he needed ships to get such 
lorts, and so he was to be found at Deptford, intent, as in this 
licture, in studying from a model the English art of shipbuilding. 
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Denbei. Peter, hearing of this, had ordered the man to be sent 
to St. Petersburg, and after being taught Russian there, 
Denbei was questioned all about Japan. His information was to 
be given to Spangberg before the latter sailed with the Bering 
expeditions, during which Spangberg was to try to discover 
a sea route to Japan. What is of still more interest is the fact 
that the Tsar gave certain secret instructions to Bering to 
find out all he could about the Amur route. This is clear from 
the “secret information” of the contemporary Russian Ambas- 
sador to China, Sava Vladislavich, who stated that “an attempt 
to seize this route is being prepared. For this a strong fleet is 
needed, and that is what Bering must secure”.^ This was the 
Tsar^s view also, for he held that there were three points of 
primary importance to Russia — ^the mouths of the Don, the 
Neva, and the Amur. The third, he was convinced, was the 
gateway to trade with Japan. ^ 

But right up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
foreign vessels entering Japanese harbours did so at their peril. 
And even later, trade was proscribed to all but the Chinese, who 
were confined to Nagasaki, and to the Dutch, who were 
restricted to Deshima, the small island in Nagasala harbour — 
where incidentally they were treated with marked contempt 
and subjected to public humiliation. The arrival of Commodore 
Perry, U.S.N., at Yokohama Bay with two frigates and two 
sloops in 1853, caused consternation among the Japanese. 
(Perry’s object was to try and get permission for the use of 
a port of supply for American whalers, and also the use of 
a coaling station.) Panic seized Tokyo, but the Commodore’s 
visit eventually opened the ports of Nagasaki and Hakodate 
to America. Shortly afterwards similar concessions were 
obtained by Britain, and Russia too got the right to trade with 
those ports and also with Shimoda. Evidence of Russia’s 
anxiety to open up relations with Japan was given when the 
Commander of the Russian Fleet approached Perry and sug- 
gested that they should take joint action to force Japan to open 
her doors. The same year, 1854, Putiatin, a Russian sHp- 
wrecked naval officer, settled in Japan, and to his instruction in 
the building of vessels of European design, the Japanese owed 
to some extent their impulse to build trading schooners. 

^ Gaston Cahen, Histoire des Relations de la Russie avec la Chine sons Pierre 
le Grand (165^-1750). (Librairie F 61 ix Alean, Paris, 1932); Appendix of 
Documents, pp. Ixxi-bodi. 

2 G. de Sabir, Le Fleuve Amour, (Georg Kugelman, Paris, 1861) ; p. 38. 
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Perry, who had declined the proposal to act with the Russians 
against the Japanese, viewed with extreme suspicion the 
attempts of the former to gain a foothold in Japan. He pointed 
out to his Government that the Russians were at that time 
established on every side of the Japanese Empire but the south. 
‘^With harbours on the coast of western Asia and western 
America, opening on a sea which must be the seat of an im- 
mense and lucrative commerce,’* he stated,^ Russia “'might aim 
to be a great maritime power, and to rule mistress of the Pacific. 
If she possesses Japan, she would have an abundance of har- 
bours, unrivalled in the world for excellency, and with her 
resources, would control the commerce of the Pacific. It is not, 
therefore, to the interest of any part of the commercial world 
that Russia should ever own Japan; but Russia has, doubtless, 
seen the importance to her of its acquisition.** 

The trading concessions gained by the Tsar from Japan in the 
middle of the nineteenth century were reciprocated during the 
first world war, at a time when Russia was dependent on Japan 
for supplies of war material in the Far East. For by a secret 
agreement signed between the two countries behind the backs 
of their allies, the Russians gave to the Japanese the right to 
settle in eastern Siberia (over which Japan gained virtual con- 
trol), to engage in trade there, and to extend their fishing rights 
along the coasts of the Maritime Territory. The right of ship- 
ping on the Sungari, the great tributary of the Amur, was also 
granted. These concessions however, were far from satisfying 
Japan’s ambitions, one of which was to remove Russia from the 
coasts of the Yellow Sea. The Treaty of Portsmouth, following 
the Russo-Japanese War, had helped her in this direction by 
giving her control of the southern section of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, whose Company, in addition to its railroads, main- 
tained a shipping service between Talienwan and Shanghai. 
Under Japanese organisation a monopoly of coastline services 
for South China was achieved. Further, Japan announced that 
Japanese products (in Japanese vessels) intended for distribu- 
tion in Manchuria, would be carried on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway free of charge. The freight in Japanese ships was to be 
free, or at half the usual rate.^ Total discrimination against 

^ Official account of the Perry expedition, prepared by Francis L. 
Hawke. Quoted by Felix Riesenberg, The Pacific Ocean. (Museum Press, 
1947); P- 240. 

2 For full details of terms see T. F. Millard, America and the Far Eastern 
Question , Yard & Go., New York, 1909) ; p. 207. 
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foreigners was one of Japan’s objectives. Another of her aims 
was to exclude Russia from the shores of the Sea of Japan. This 
me accomplished after 1918 by her occupation of the Maritime 
Territory, of the Amur region, and of northern Sakhalin. From 
the latter it would have been within her power to make an 
attack on the Soviet seaboard by transporting troops across the 
frozen Strait of Tartary during the winter months. Control of 
the Tartary Strait gave her also control of the passage to the 
Sea of Okhotsk, which is even more important to Russia than 
is the Sea of Japan, since it commands the approaches to 
Siberia. At that time Japan also contemplated seizing Kam- 
chatka, and with this last misfortune Russia would have lost all 
hope of becoming a Pacific Power. It is not easy to understand 
why Russia, who had for so long smarted under her losses to 
Japan after the war of 1904-05, should have been so apparently 
ready in 1917 to assent to Japanese expansion in the Pacific. 
A note from the Russian Embassy to the Japanese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (20 February, 1917) gave the assurance that 
they could count unreservedly on Russian support for Japanese 
desiderata ''concerning the eventual surrender to Japan of the 
rights belonging to Germany in Shantung and of the German 
Islands occupied by Japanese forces, in the Pacific Ocean to the 
north of the Equator.”^ 

Japan’s ambitions however were for the time frustrated by 
America, who had never lost sight of the fact that the axis of 
world politics had shifted to the Pacific. So at the Washington 
Naval Conference she had compelled Japan to disgorge most of 
her gains.These included the German base of Kiao-chow, which 
along with other rights in the coastal Province of Shantung, had 
been transferred to Japan by the Allied Powers in 1919. (To 
that Treaty however, China had refused to give her signature, 
and had not ceased to press for Shantimg until Japan was com- 
pelled to relinquish it.) 

When, to retrieve these enforced losses Japan overran Man- 
churia in 1931*38, it meant that Russia lost an important 
section of the Trans-Siberian Railway ; from Harbin to Vladi- 
vostock the line was now closed to the Russians, who were com- 
pelled to go a long way round to reach their naval base. So on 
12 July, 1938, Soviet troops, following "incidents”, crossed the 
Manchukuo border and occupied Possiet Bay, in the neighbour- 
hood of Vladivostock. The Bay also commands the Korean port 

^ Translated from Conflict of Policies in Asia, by Thomas F. Millard. 
(Appleton-Gentury-Grofts, Inc., New York and London, 1929) ; p. 61. 
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of Rashin which is the terminal of a railway to Hsinking. That 
line is important, as in Japanese hands it could be used for 
bringing troops to the interior of Manchuria. Fighting between 
Japanese and Russian forces continued near the south-west 
shore of Lake Khassan, where the volcanic range, which forms 
part of the frontier between Russia and Manchuria, is only six 
miles from the Pacific coast. If the Japanese had won in that 
clash they could have commanded the two peaks, Zoozernaya, 
and Bezmyannaya, which dominate Possiet Bay. In this way 
they could have threatened Vladivostock. But Soviet artillery 
settled the issue, and a truce was arranged between the two 
Powers. Chang-ku-feng was Russia’s. 

KOREA 

South of Manchuria, and separating the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan, is the Korean Peninsula. Only late in the 
history of exploration had that territory become familiar to the 
western nations. The islands off the west side did not appear on 
the early Chinese charts, nor on those made by the Jesuits who 
visited Korea from Pekin. Only in i8i6 was a map of the archi- 
pelago published from the survey made by Captain Basil Hall 
in the Lyra and Captain Maxwell in the Alceste. On the Penin- 
sula, Basil Bay is named after the first explorer, and Broughton 
Bay on which is the principal port of Gensan, is called after 
Captain Broughton who had surveyed the north-east coast in 
1 797. The Russians next had a share in exploring Korea when 
half a century later they surveyed the fine harbour now known 
as Port Lazarev. Strategically placed on the Sea of Japan, and 
the nearest Korean port to Vladivostock, Lazarev was coveted 
by the Russians as a terminus for their Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Their next move was in 1861, when in an attempt to get a port 
in the southern part of the Peninsula, Admiral Likhachev sent, 
in the frigate Possadnik, a detachment of marines who landed at 
Tsushima Island. Here they had attempted to establish a settle- 
ment and to hold the Japanese naval base, but a British man-of- 
war had compelled them to withdraw, and the island was 
restored to Japan. Marauding bands of Cossacks had been 
coming in from bases along the River Tiumen, which formed 
the frontier between the Russian Maritime Province and north 
Korea. This Russian advance towards Korea was but the 
logical development of the policy of Muraviev, who had so 
clearly seen that occupation of the Peninsula by any hostile 
Power would mean the isolation of Vladivostock. Equally clear 
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to the British was the fact that a Russian occupation of 
Tsushima — an island of great strategic value commanding the 
southern entrance to the Sea of Japan — constituted a threat to 
the balance of power in the Far East. Thereafter Britain’s rela- 
tions were strengthened with Japan. 

The struggle between the latter and Russia for control of 
this territory was perpetual between the two Powers. After the 
Japanese had invaded Korea, overrun South Manchuria, and 
destroyed the Chinese fleet in 1895, China had been compelled 
to sue for peace. By the Treaty of Shimonoseki which followed, 
Japan, in addition to getting the Liao-tung Peninsula (which 
gave her Port Arthur and Dairen), gained also Formosa, the 
Pescadores (with their excellent harbour facilities), and Korea. 
The latter gave the Japanese an immense strategic advantage 
over their neighbours, and Russia now had to face the rise of 
Japan as a new Pacific Power. 

Accordingly St. Petersburg resorted to diplomatic procedure 
of a most tortuous character, persuading France and Germany 
that Japan’s gains could make the ^‘YeUow Peril” a formidable 
menace. She succeeded so far that the Western Powers saw to it 
that the Treaty of Shimonoseki never became fully operative. 
Had it done so, Russia would have been kept back from the sea 
by Japan. ^ 

It had always been clear to Russia that an occupation of the 
Peninsula by her rival would mean that Japan could enter 
Kirin city from north-eastern Korea, and thus imperil Russia’s 
communications via the South Manchuria Railway with 
Vladivostock and Port Arthur. Occupation of Kirin would also 
threaten Russian navigation on the Sungari, exclusive right to 
which had been acquired by the treaty of Aigun with China. 
By the Convention of Seoul, 1896, the Russian position in 
Korea had been slightly improved, and soon there had followed 
an Imperial decree that all railways built in that country should 
be laid to the same gauge as the Russian one. St. Petersburg 
never lost sight of her aim to secure uninterrupted communica- 
tions from the Baltic to the Pacific, and the Korean ports would 
give her easier access to the ocean than Vladivostock did. But 
for her pre-occupation with Port Arthur, Russia would have 
carried out her railway schemes in Korea (where the same 
policy has been revived under Stahn since 1945*) 

Just before the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War, Russia 

^ See also Le Roy-Beaulieu, 'The Awakening of the East, (Heinemann, 
1900); p. 62. 
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pressed for free navigation of the Strait of Korea so as to have 
direct naval communication between Port Arthur and Vladi- 
vostock, and Russian officers urged the Government to secure 
a naval base on the ice-free shores of the Hermit Kingdom. As 
soon as the Korean Government opened the port of Masampo 
to foreign trade in 1899, Admiral Makarov, commanding the 
Eastern Squadron of the Russian Navy, had surveyed the coast 
in detail, and had chosen the most strategic site on the shore. 
This the Russians intended to purchase and there to establish 
a naval station, but when they came to land they found the 
Japanese had already forestalled them by buying the fore- 
shore; their attempts to lease the port of Yongampo were also 
thwarted. The Russians did however, secure the lease of Pan- 
kumi and whaling rights on a strip of north-eastern Korea, but 
Japan had established herself in a far stronger position in the 
Peninsula. Russian occupation of Masampo would have meant 
control of the Pechili Gulf, an advantage too great for Japan to 
concede to the Power whom she regarded as an obstacle to 
her own maritime ambitions. 

It is true there were certain economic reasons for Russia’s 
desire to gain ports in Korea ; it would have been cheaper for her 
to trade with China by sea. (Just before the Russo-Japanese 
War the freight rate for bulky articles was half that of the rail 
rate.)^ On the other hand it cannot be said that the mercantile 
motives were compelling ones, for the Russians had hardly any 
trade with the Peninsula, and except in the extreme north there 
was no territorial connection between Korea and Russia. It was 
to secure a dominating position on the eastern side of the Sea of 
Japan that Russia risked a clash with her rival by penetration 
into the Land of Morning Calm. 

The value of the Korean Peninsula was proved, as we have 
said, in the Russo-Japanese War, when the Japanese Fleet had 
two points d^appui in the deep Korean inlets. But the strategic 
location of the peninsula gives it a wider importance ; control of 
Korea means control of the Sea of Japan and of the approaches 
to Vladivostock. Communication between the latter and Port 
Arthur has to be made via the Korea Strait, aptly described by 
a Pacific historian, Mr. Lancelot Lawton, as ‘‘the Dardanelles 
of the Far East”. This fact, together with a realisation that the 
Power in occupation of Korea, by capturing the port of Aun- 
tung on its north-east border can command a principal entry 
into Manchuria, has always made Russia nervous of Japanese 
^ See U.S. Consular Reports, 24 February, 1903. 
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designs on the Hermit Kingdom. Most disturbing of all, from 
the point of view of Russia, has been the thought that any 
Power hostile to her, could, if in possession of Korea, endanger 
her access to warm waters and threaten her trade with the south. 

This was most forcefully apparent to the Russian naval 
commander in the Far East, Admiral Alexeiev, who did all in 
his power to try and prevent his Government from yielding any- 
thing on the Korean question. If Japan gained control there he 
saw it would mean that ‘‘the Russian Far East would be split 
into two component parts — Manchuria and the Pacific Pro- 
vince — ^by the out-jutting boot of land, and the possibility of 
dominating the eastern seas with a powerful Russian fleet thus 
made very faint. With both sides of the Strait of Korea in 
Japanese hands. Port Arthur and Vladivostock bore but little 
relation to one another”.^ 

The impact of Russia on the bastion of Korea has been 
vividly summarised by a French historian of the Pacific : ''Dans 
son rapide glissement vers F Ocean, ‘le glacier Russe' se heurtait 
a un enorme rocher, la Coree’\2 Russian aims in Korea, much 
more than in Manchuria, had brought on the Russo-Japanese 
war. The importance which Japanese industrialists attached to 
Korea was such that the Russian Minister in Tokyo, Baron 
Rosen, knowing that Japan would fight for Korea, had recom- 
mended (unavailingly) his Government to accept the Japanese 
proposal that in Manchuria Russia should even have a free 
hand, provided that Korea was left to Japan. Only fifty miles 
from Japanese territory, the Peninsula was vital for the food and 
raw materials obtained in exchange for Japanese manufactures. 
Thus the commercial interests of Japan in Korea far exceeded 
those of Russia, who indeed, had only sent goods to the northern 
part of the country, and these had been carried by sea from 
Vladivostock. It was Japan who felt there was sufficient 
economic reason for a railway to be laid through the Penin- 
sula. There was a pohtical motive too ; the line which she built 
from Kirin to the free port of Ghhongjin in north-eastern Korea, 
was partly designed to divert freight from the Russian-con- 
trolled Chinese Eastern Railway, and this would inevitably lead 
to the dechne of Vladivostock. It was but the logical sequence 
to the policy of Japan that, after her victory in 1905, she made 

^ B. L. Putnam Weale, The Truce in the East and its Aft&rmath. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1907); p. 388. 

* Rene Pinon, La Lutte pour le Padfique. (Librairie Academique, Didier, 
Paris, 1906) ; p. 16. 
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Korea her vassal state^ and outright annexation soon followed. 

Writing some six years before the second world war, the 
naval authority, Lieut.-Gommander Tota Ishimaru, said that 
Russian designs on Korea were fairly widely known, and that if 
the Peninsula were taken by the U.S.S.R., neither Japan nor 
the position of Britain in China would be secure any longer.^ In 
the opinion of Count Hayashi, ‘‘sooner or later it would have to 
be decided whether the country was to fall to Russia or not. The 
Japanese would certainly fight in order to prevent it, and it 
must be the object of their diplomacy to isolate Russia, with 
which Power, if it stood alone, they were prepared to deal."’* 

At the modern port of Rashin, in the north of Korea, the 
Japanese had established naval air bases to avoid the long 
distance by sea to Dalny and Port Arthur. Rashin is a warm- 
water port, and is connected by rail with Manchuria’s chief 
industrial centres; it is only one hundred miles from Vladi- 
vostock. For these reasons the Soviet Union showed no inclina- 
tion to remove its troops from northern Korea after the defeat of 
Japan in World War II. Five days after the Russians had 
entered the war against the Japanese in August 1945, their 
naval forces had captured Rashin, and the neighbouring 
harbours of Seishin and Yuki, thus removing the danger of a 
combined sea and air attack on Vladivostock. 

It was in northern Korea that, by decision of the Moscow 
Conference, 1945, representatives of the Soviet Command were 
delegated to take their part in the work of the Four-Power 
trusteeship of the Korean Peninsula, whose future independence 
was agreed upon at the Conference. Russian control in northern 
Korea became predominant, and was almost a natural corollary 
to the instrument of surrender formulated by General Mac- 
arthur, whereby the Japanese were ordered to surrender to the 
Russians, not only in Manchuria, the Kuriles, and southern 
Sakhalin, but in northern Korea. The fact that Russia is to 
share with China in controlling the railways of Manchuria, 
means that the Korean ports, linked by rail with Mukden, 
Hsinking, and Harbin, will be developed with due regard to 
Soviet sea and rail transport. Today, the Soviet Government by 
the pattern of its railway construction designed to ensure 

^ Lieut.-Gommander Tota Ishimaru: Japan Must Fight Britain, Trans- 
lated from the Japanese by Instr. Captain G. V. Rayment, G.B.E., R.N. 
(Hurst & Blackett, 1936) ; p. 27. 

2 British Documents ii, 80-3. Qiiot^ by Sir J. A. Marriott. Anglo- 
Russian Relations , jSdg-ig^g; p. 155. By permission of Messrs. Methuen. 
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uninterrupted land and sea communication, gives evidence of 
the continuity of Russia’s Pacific aims. 

THE SOVIET FAR EAST 

The Trans-Siberian Railway today is not only double- 
tracked, in some places it is treble-tracked. Something of the 
strategic conception of this railway — a great supply route — ^will 
be understood by the following facts : Taishet,^ half way between 
Novosibirsk and Yakutsk on the Trans-Siberian, is connected 
with the Lena port of Ust-kut by the Railway which 

is extended east through the Chita and Amur regions to the 
naval port of Sovietskaya Gavan. This means that the industrial 
region of Krasnoyarsk, two hundred and seventy miles west of 
Taishet, has direct communication with Russia’s Pacific ports. 
It also means that the Lena and Tunguska Rivers have an all- 
Russian connection with the Sea of Japan. 

Running for a distance of 1,500 miles from Tashkent in 
Turkestan to Semipalatinsk on the Irtysh, the ‘Turk-Sib.’ 
Railway was built to link the lines of Central Asia with the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. An interesting offshoot of the latter is 
the ‘B.A.M.’ (Baikal- Amur-Magistral) which we have just 
referred to as the line starting from Taishet. Although it is 
widely regarded as the creation of the Soviet Government, 
credit for its original conception must be given to the Tsar’s 
Government, which in 1908 had planned to build the Amur 
Railway. At that time China (by the Agreement of 1896) had 
the option of purchasing from Russia and Japan by 1939 the 
whole of the Manchurian Railway system, or, alternatively, of 
taking over in 1983 all the lines without compensation.^ If she 
did this it would isolate the Russian Maritime Territory and the 
railway linking Vladivostock and Khabarovsk. The projected 
Amur line was designed to forestall such a situation. It was to 
be about 1,300 miles long, and by joining it to the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and constructing an extension through 
Trans-Baikala from Khabarovsk to Nikolaievsk, an all-Russian 
route from St. Petersburg to the Pacific would be completed. 
Plans for this were advanced by 1912, but opposition from 
Count de Witte and others, on the grounds of expenditure, 
prevented fulfilment of the plan. 

The ‘B.A.M.’ Railway passes through the shipbuilding city 

1 Taishet is on the air line from Moscow to Vladivostock. 

* Sec K. Kawakami, Amrican-Japanese Relations. (Fleming H. Revell Go., 
London and Edinburgh, 1912); p. 49. 
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of Komsoniolsk, and. terminates, as we have said, at the naval 
base of Sovietskaya Gavan. The disadvantage of having its 
terminal on water that is ice-free for only part of the year, is 
outweighed by the fact that Sovietskaya Gavan is a port which 
can be used to defend the Maritime Province if ever this should 
be attacked from the seaward side, and the is the sup- 

ply line to that harbour. Even by 1948 few details had been pub- 
lished about the ‘B. A.M.’ Railway, during the building of which 
close secrecy was maintained. Strategically it is a most important 
line, as in the event of the Trans-Siberian raUroad to Vladi- 
vostock being cut, it provides alternative transport from the 
great industrial region between Novosibirsk and the Seas of 
Okhotsk and Japan. 

The industrial centre of Yakutsk is now linked with the Sea 
of Okhotsk by the highway which runs from Skovorodino, the 
northernmost point on the Trans-Siberian Railway. Hence the 
chief inland port of the Lena— Yakutsk— -has direct communi- 
cation with the Okhotsk ports of Nogayevo and Magadan. Ayan 
also, on the southern shore of Okhotsk, has been developed to 
provide the Yakutsk Repubhc with an outlet to the Pacific, but 
this port is ice-free for only six months in the year. 

The last war gave considerable impetus to Russia’s Far 
Eastern development on account of the necessity of that area 
becoming independent of supplies from the West. Indeed, the 
pre-war process of West supplying East was to some extent 
reversed — Siberia became the Eastern arsenal of the Western 
Front. For so important an area as the Far Eastern region, the 
need for the U.S.S.R. to have undisputed access to the Pacific 
is dear. At this point of her Empire she is very sensitive, and it 
was her awareness of this which in 1910 made her oppose the 
American scheme for financing a railway to be constructed 
from Chinchow on the Liao-tung Gulf, to Aigun on the Amur. 
Russia interpreted this proposal as one designed to facilitate 
American penetration into Soviet territory on the eastern 
Siberian seaboard. To the suggestion that the Chinese Eastern 
Rzdlway should be internationalised, St. Petersburg replied 
that this line constituted the principal one of communication 
“between the Russian possessions in the Far East and the rest 
of the Empire; it is also the great artery by which these pos- 
sessions are supplied with Russian merchandise.”^ 

^Problems of the Pacific. Proceedings of the Third Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929. (University of Chicago Press, 1930) ; 
p. 483. 
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From the mouth of the Amur at Nikolaievsk to Cape 
Deshniev on the Bering Strait, Russia has 9,000 miles of coast. 
She has two principal sailing routes, and both commence at 
Vladivostock. The first one follows the western shore of the 
Sea of Japan, then running north it goes through the Gulf of 
Tartary to Alexandrovsk, thence through the channel separating 
Sakhalin Island from the Russian mainland to Nikolaievsk. 
Following a northerly course up the Sea of Okhotsk to Obdorsk, 
it proceeds east to the port of Gizhiga. 

The second sailing route from Vladivostock approaches the 
Soya Strait, through which it passes on a north-easterly course 
between Sakhalin Island and the Japsinese island of Hokkaido; 
thence it continues to the northern part of the chain of the 
Kurile Islands. From here, between two of the islands, it goes 
to the port of Petropavlovsk on Kamchatka, and through the 
Kamchatka Sea it proceeds in a north-westerly direction to 
Olyutorskoye. Part of this route has been of proved value to 
Russia in the past. In the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05, 
a number of ships,i mainly British coUiers, broke the blockade, 
and passed through the Soya Strait to Vladivostock with coal 
for the Russian squadron. 

A third route takes a course through the Tsugaru Strait 
which separates the main Japanese island of Honshu from the 
northerly island of Hokkaido, but all these routes have been 
threatened at different times by the Empire of Nippon, and the 
whole complex of Russo-Japanese relations in this area resolves 
itself into the question, is there room on the Sea of Japan for 
two Powers? 

Japanese expansion at the expense of Russia featured in the 
works of many leading German geopoUticians, notably Otto 
Richard Tannenberg. If we look at a map of Asia, drawn for 
his Grossdeutscfdand, die Arbeit des 20. JahrhundertsA we shall find 
Japan in possession of eastern Siberia, and Germany of the 
eastern Chinese seaboard from the Gulf of Pohai, and inland 
from Peiping to the Hwang-Ho basin. (In the south, Germany 
holds the Netherlands East Indies.) Karl Haushofer in his 
Geopolitik des Pacijisches Oceans^ advocates Russia conceding 
northern Sakhalin to Japan, and agreeing to Japanese control 
in Manchuria. Japan, in alliance with Germany, could in this 

W. B. Whall, in The Romance of Ncmigation, puts the number at thirty- 
eight. (Sampson Low, Marston, 1925); p. 215. 

* Bolger, Leipzig-Gohlig, 1911; p. 254. 

® Vowinckel, Berlin, 2nd edition, 1938. 
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y, said Haushofer, ensure for herself a position unchallenged 
the western Pacific. 

grandiose proposals such as these were by no means 
realistic, because the population of Japan is approximately 
elve times that of Far Eastern Russia, though the area of 
pan is seven times less. It is computed that a population of 
out six million Soviet citizens faces a Japanese population of 
er seventy millions. The pohcy of settling Russian territory in 
2 Far East had begun in 1906, when the immigration figures 
ere were 180,000; two years later they were 500,000. This 
licy has been continued also by the Soviet Government, 
lich in 1933 devised special means for attracting its citizens 
the Far East; these included increased wages for workers and 
K exemptions for collective farms. In addition to this planned 
ttling of pioneers from the west, the care of indigenous peoples 
)m the Ghukchis in the far north, to the fisher folk of the 
mur River and the miners of the Sikhota Mountains in the 
uth, forms part of the Russian attempts to meet the popula- 
m menace of Japan. 

“In the 1914-18 war, Russia and Japan were allies, but after 
le Russian Revolution of 1917, that did not prevent Japan 
om occupying a considerable part of Russian territory in the 
ar East. Though she retired in 1922 from Vladivostock and 
ast Siberia, this occupation is instructive concerning Japanese 
ims.”* The region is one to which the Island Empire attached 
[most as much importance as Russia does, and as early as 1859 
e find in the writings of Yoshida Shoin, leader of the Chosin 
llan, that the Military Party had plans for annexing Eastern 
iberia, as well cis Manchuria and Korea. A recent instance of 
lis Nipponese determination to oust Russia from the Pacific 
oast, was provided in 1942. With an effrontery only matched 
.1 degree by stupidity, Japan suggested that, as a corollary to 
be Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact, Japain during World 
Var II should have control of the Russian seaboard territory 
nown as Primorsk, and of the whole of Sakhalin Island (which 
\^ould have given Japan the oD wells in the northern half of 
he island), and the strategic Peninsula of Kamchatka. After 
he war these regions were to be ceded outright to Japan ! It 
leed hardly be said that Moscow’s reply did not encourage 
Tokyo to make further honourable proposals. 

The same may be said of the American treatment of the 

^ Thomas F. Millard, America and the Far Eastern Qitestion; p. 287. 

* Soviet Russia in Maps. (George Philip & Son, 1943) ; p. 8. 
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)roposals made by the Japanese Minister M. Kato, who on 
L visit to Washington in 1940, assuring the White House of 
apan’s peaceful intentions, suggested that the U.S. Navy 
hould be removed from the Pacific, where, he maintained, its 
)resence was not only unnecessary, but was wounding to the 
eelings of his countrymen. Russia, which at that time had no 
nore foreknowledge of Pearl Harbour than America had, was 
lone the less anxious that the U.S. Pacific Fleet should be main- 
cained at full strength, for it was not then from America that 
she feared attack, but from Japan. A strong American Navy in 
the Pacific was at that time Russia’s best guarantee of security 
against a seaborne invasion until she herself could increase her 
own Pacific Fleet to safety strength. 

Even more astonishing than the suggestion made by M. Kato 
to Washington was the proposal made by M. Matsuoka to the 
well-known American writer, Hallett Abend. Matsuoka, who 
was at that time managing president of the South Manchuria 
Railway, in a private talk with Abend at Mukden in 1938, 
requested him to transmit certain proposals to President Roose- 
velt. In his book Padjic Charter,'^ Abend gives an account of this 
remarkable interview, in which Matsuoka told him that he 
beheved another world war was imminent, and that his aim was 
to ensure that Japan should be free of the menace of Soviet air 
attacks and Soviet armies from the frontiers of Manchukuo and 
of Korea. So he proposed that Japan and the United States 
should make Russia a joint offer for the purchase of all Siberia 
east of Lake Baikal. The purchase price suggested was from 
thirty to fifty biUion yen spread over thirty years ; an initial 
payment of ten billion yen would be made. So much importance 
did the future Japanese Foreign Minister attach to the timber, 
minerals, oil, and fishing of Siberia, that while he told Abend 
that if he became Foreign Minister or Premier he would even 
arrange to have the Japanese army withdrawn from South 
China, the Yangtse Valley, and Shantung, if the deal went 
through, he made it clear Japan would never give up the terri- 
tories she had acquired in North China. These territories were 
limitrophe with Siberia, and their proximity to the Russian 
Maritime Territory, Primorsk, would in enemy control, en- 
danger Soviet security on the Pacific. (Japanese aims to this end 
had been apparent to many American observers before the first 
world war. “Strategically the preparations which the naval 
authorities are steadily organising at Port Lazareff, Dalny, and 
1 The Bodley Head, 1943 ; pp. 148-53- 
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other places,” wrote J. O. P. Bland, “are unmistakably in- 
tended to enable Japan, if necessary, to envelop Vladivostock 
and the Primorsk.”) 

Matsuoka’s proposals were taken secretly to President 
Roosevelt early in 1939, but according to Hallett Abend they 
were not regarded seriously in Washington. “It was, of course,” 
said Abend, “never possible for the American Government to 
consider any kind of proposal which would betray China to the 
extent of leaving Japan in possession of four provinces in North 
China.” Nevertheless the suggestion that Japan should pur- 
chase the Russian Maritime Region was actually made in the 
Japanese Diet that year.“ Molotov is reported as having drily 
countered the proposal by remarking that he was sure that pur- 
chasers for southern Sakhalin could be found in the U.S.S.R. 
The affair is interesting not only as showing that Japan’s desire 
to get Siberia was as strong in 1939 as it ever was in the past, 
but in revealing the ideas which Japan entertained, or pro- 
fessed to entertain, as to the strength of Russia’s defensive forces 
in her Eastern Territories. 

Certainly the Far Eastern territories of the Soviet Union are 
such as to call for strong defences. They include the coalfields 
of Cheremkovo, and the coke-forming coal deposits in the basin 
of the Burei — a tributary of the Amur — assets for the develop- 
ment of communications and for the expansion of harbours in 
the Maritime Province. This coal too is useful for the extension 
of the Amur-Yakut highway via the Yablonoy mountain passes, 
a route designed to link the Okhotsk Sea with the Siberian 
Sea. The high grade coal of the Sutchansk mines north of 
Nakhoda Bay in the Maritime Territory, assists the develop- 
ment of the metallurgical industries springing up in the valleys 
of the Sikhota Alin mountains, as well as the needs of Vladi- 
vostock. Other resources of which increased production will 
mean an expansion of Russia’s mercantile marine in the Far 
East, are the oil and mica of Kamchatka, the tin and zinc of 
Yakutia east of the Lena, and the great coalfield of the Lena 
basin. In the Chukot Peninsula on the Bering Sea there are 
coal, zinc, lead, gold and silver mines. In the Anadir Basin there 
are coal deposits, and ships call at the port of Anadir for local 
fuel. Timgsten is mined near the inland port of Blagovyesh- 
chensk. From the latter town to Khabarovsk the dark soil of 

^ Recent Events and Present Policies in China ; p. 35. 

® Harriet L. Moore, Soviet Far Eastern Policy, jgQi-iodt^, (Princeton 
University Press, 1945.) ^ ^ 
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the Amur Valley makes that stretch of country a valuable one 
for the development of timber for the shipyards of Nikolaievsk, 
on the Strait of Tartary. 

The value of navigation on the Amur had become clear after 
the conquest of Kamchatka. The river can be used by vessels 
for nearly half the year, and during the open season it conveys 
oil which has been shipped from Moskal-vo, the western port of 
Sakhalin, to Komsomolsk on the mainland. The Amur is one of 
the only two great rivers of Siberia which do not flow into the 
Arctic. It is 3,000 miles long, and is navigable for nearly haF 
that distance. In 193? Soviet Government gave orders for 
the channel on the north side of the islands near Blagovy eshchensk 
to be dammed, to prevent the Japanese from sending their ships 
up to that part of the river to spy on Russian defence works. 
A dispute with Tokyo followed, as Manchukuo claimed some 
of the islands on which the Russians had set up fortifications. 

At the confluence of the rivers Amur and Ussuri is the large 
inland port of Kdiabarovsk. It is also situated on the junction of 
two branches of the Trans-Siberian Railway, one of which runs 
due south to Vladivostock, the other due north to Komsomolsk. 
From Khabarovsk, too, runs the highway to the north, con- 
structed, as previously stated, to link the Sea of Okhotsk with the 
Sea of Siberia, and the navigable Kolima with the Arctic. The 
city is important as well for its large oil refinery, which takes 
the new grades of oil from the Saflialin wells. Timber of the 
Ussuri region is floated to the Pacific for shipment overseas. The 
basin of the Ussuri promises to become a miniature Ukraine, 
with its fine crops of wheat, oats, sugar beet, soya bean, and 
vegetable oil plant. East of the river is the tongue of land known 
as Primorsk, the Maritime Territory, situated between the 
Ussuri River and the Sea of Japan. The coastline of that Terri- 
tory is protected to some extent by the Sikhota-Alin range ; the 
latter has manganese, molybdenum, tin, lead, zinc, andiron ore. 

North of Khabarovsk and also on the Amur River, is the 
shipbuilding city of Komsomolsk in whose shipyards ^'the first 
warships (probably destroyers) built by the Russians in the Far 
East were launched in the summer of 1939.”^ The building of 
such ships was undertaken here because Komsomolsk is by its 
situation much better protected than Vladivostock. It has the 
advantage of being far from the open sea, and wdl away from 
the Manchurian frontier. It is therefore a rapidly rising mari- 
time city. ‘The largest of the new engineering enterprises is the 

^ R. A. Davies and A. J. Steiger, Soviet Asia. (GoUancz, 1943) ; P» 154 * 
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shipbuilding yard now under construction at Komsomolsk** 
wrote two American authors^ in 1936. ‘They were/’ says 
William Mandel,^ “quite modest in defining the Komsomolsk 
shipyard as the biggest in its field in the East. Although its 
capacity has never been stated, its cost was six times as large as 
that of the Marty shipyard at Nikolaiev in the Ukraine, which 
was built at the same time, and which had six slipways. More- 
over, its cost was greater than that of any other manufactur- 
ing plant of any type ever known to be erected in the Far East.” 

From Komsomolsk a coastal railway has been constructed to 
run right up to the Chukot Peninsula on the Bering Sea. This 
was planned to link the ports of the Sea of Okhotsk — ^Ayan and 
Okhotsk — ^with those on the Gulf of Kamchatka — Gizhiga and 
Kamensk — and these in turn with the Polar station and 
northern shipping centre of Anadir on the Bering Sea. The line 
will continue thence round Providence Bay to Cape Deshniev, 
the nearest point in Asia to Alaska. 

South-east of Komsomolsk, and on the Primorsk coast, is the 
naval base of Sovietskaya Gavan, built to deter Japanese 
expansion along the Amur. It is not an ice-free port, but it has 
a floating dock, and so, before the last war commenced, risks 
were distributed by sending some of the ships here, instead of 
sending them all to ports on the Sea of Japan and thus exposing 
them to the chance of attack from Honshu. Sovietskaya Gavan 
is on the west shore of the Gulf of Tartary ; in the extreme north 
of that Gulf at the delta of the Amur is the harbour of Niko- 
laievsk, frozen from November to June. It has good depth of 
water at the roadstead, but the harbour entrance has a bar. 
Near this port are valuable deposits of coke-forming coal. 

With all its natural wealth and its rising industries, it is no 
wonder that such a region as the Amur Valley is formidably 
defended, and this was one of the main reasons why Japan 
signed the Pact of Non- Aggression with Russia in 1941.® That 
Neutrality Pact later enabled American ships to have unimpeded 
use of Russian ports on the Northern Pacific, and also made it 
possible for a certain number of Soviet ships to bring in supplies 
from the United States to Siberian seaports. The value of those 
ports to America as well as to Russia, in the event of a war 

^ E. Raikhman and B. Vvedensky, The Economic Development of the Far 
East. (Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1936); pp. 13, 14. 

* The Soviet Far East. (Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry Series, New 
York) ; p. 54. 

* The Pact was denounced by the Soviet Union on 4 April, 1945. 
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undertaken by those two Powers jointly against Japan, and the 
value of Siberia as an ally, had been stressed by Mr. Thomas 
Millard, American adviser to the Government of the Chinese 
Republic, during the Peace Conference at Washington, 1919. 
His opinion was justified by events in the Far East in the second 
world war. 

The blow to American sea power at Pearl Harbour was 
deplored at the time by Russia, and there was nothing neutral 
in the tone of the contemporary article on this disaster which 
appeared in Pravda. “December 7, 1941, will go down in 
history as the beginning of the great war in the Pacific Ocean,” 
stated the paper. “On this date the Japanese naval and air 
forces predatorily and without warning attacked American 
possessions in the Pacific. . . . The negotiations being con- 
ducted by the Japanese representatives in Washington clearly 
had the object of conceahng the preparations for this predatory 
attack. Japan acted on the lines so well known to the Soviet 
Union from her experience in the war against Hitler, who 
similarly, in a predatory and piratic fashion, attacked the 
Soviet Union. And so it is quite clear that in this instance 
Japan is undoubtedly the aggressor and the United States and 
Great Britain have been the victims of a premeditated and 
previously planned act of aggression.”^ 

The more intently therefore, did Russia go about her 
business of strengthening [her possessions in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Japan. On the eastern side of the Sea of 
Okhotsk and flanking it for 750 miles, stretches the Peninsula 
of Kamchatka, whose southern extremity Cape Lopatka, is but 
a short distance from the Japanese base of Paramushiro, and 
only seven miles from the northerly tip of the Kuriles, The 
principal port of Kamchatka is Petropavlovsk* on AvachaBay, 
1,500 mil es from Vladivostock. It is sheltered by high moimtain 
ranges and has excellent harbourage. During the Crimean War 
Russia’s Pacific Fleet had been based on this port, and had 
defeated a joint attack by the British and French. Petropavlovsk 
under Soviet rule has been developed as a naval base and has 
a floating dock; part of its function is to ^ard the oilfields of 
Kamchatka, also the pipe-line which brings oil from Okha 
on the Sea of Okhotsk, to Nikolaievsk. The harbour, because 

^ Published in Soviet War News, 13 December, 1941. 

» Its derives from St. Peter and St. Pad, the ships from which 

Vitus Bering in 1 740 led his expedition from Kamchatka to the Bering Sea. 
On a northern arm of the bay, some of his men formed a small settlement. 
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it is ice-free, was used during the second world war as a supply 
port for lend-Iease exports from America, and is now the 
winter station for that part of the Northern Fleet which does 
service in the Eastern zone of the Arctic Ocean. 

It was at Petropavlovsk that in 1938 the floating dock 
ended its voyage of 11,000 miles, after taking four vessels from 
the Black Sea to Kamchatka. The dock, which was towed by 
the steamer Kharkov and the tug Typhoon, was equipped with 
electrically driven engines, and the dockyard deck was fitted 
with wave-breakers. 

THE KURILES 

South of Kamchatka the Kuriles stretch in a long arc to 
Nemuro Bay on Hokkaido, one of the four main islands of 
Japan. They cross the seven-mile wide strait of Chishima- 
Kaikyo, and are physically part of the Kamchatka formation. 
For eight hundred miles they form a barrier between the Sea of 
Okhotsk and the Pacific Ocean, a formation of which the 
Japanese took advantage in the second world war by building 
strong forts on most of the islands. The prevalence of fogs on and 
around the Kuriles made it possible for them to work out their 
naval and military preparations in secrecy here. The proximity 
of these islands to Russian mainland territory makes it irnpera- 
tive for the Soviet Union to maintain powerful naval and air 
forces around this group. That American naval authorities were 
alive to the strategic significance of the Kuriles is clear from the 
Report of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 18 August 1945, 
which (unaware of the decisions reached at Yalta) urged that 
the United States should establish defences on these islands, as 
well as the Ryukyus, after the peace settlement in the Far East. 
The news that Russian paratroops had (landed in August 1945, 
on two of the Kurile islands — Shumshi and Paramushiro (the 
Japanese naval base) — ^was not altogether welcome in certain 
naval quarters in America. It had, however, been agreed at the 
Yalta Conference, that Russia, on condition that she entered 
the war against Japan, should receive among other territory, 
the Kuriles. These islands give her more direct communication 
by sea with her naval base of Petropavlovsk, 

VLADIVOSTOCK 

When the Chinese Eastern Railway had been opened, the 
Russians had developed Port Arthur at the expense of 
Vladivostock and freight discrimination had been marked 
against the latter. But with the loss of Port Arthur after the 
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Russo-Japanese War, Vladivostock began to receive favour. 
The Russians then aimed at making it a port of entry for 
Manchuria, so a shipping service between Vladivostock and 
Shanghai was started. From the former, goods were transported 
on the Russian railway to the interior of Manchuria. Vladi- 
vostock in this way expanded its trade as a result of Japanese 
“closed’’ policy as regards her own ports in southern Man- 
churia. At the time of its establishment as a naval harbour in 
1874, the overseas ambitions of the Russians were moribund. 
Vladivostock, by its geographical location, was not a port from 
which to embark on conquests ; from its enclosed position it was 
a harbour primarily defensive in character. Today that is no 
less true; as the base for the Russian Far Eastern submarine 
flotillas Vladivostock is naturally a place where intensive labour 
has been devoted to fortifications. Before the outbreak of the 
second world war it was known that it had twenty-inch guns or 
even larger.^ The defensive system stretches northward to Lake 
Hanka on the borders of Manchuria and Russia’s Far Eastern 
Territories, the seaboard Province of Primorsk. Such powerful 
fortifications, particularly round Vladivostock, are most neces- 
sary considering that the Japanese after their seizure of that 
base at the end of the first world war, acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of it. It was not till 1922 that they were obliged to 
surrender it. From its situation Vladivostock is, indeed, “Lord 
of the East” ; a radius of seven hundred and fifty miles from this 
base includes Tokyo, Kobe, also the pre-war main Japanese 
naval bases of Kure, Sasebo, and the secondary bases of 
Ominato and Maizuru. In addition Vladivostock is but 
300 miles from Harbin — ^focal point of the Manchurian 
railway system. Its importance had been manifest in the 1914-18 
war, when owing to the blockade of her western ports, much of 
the supplies which Russia purchased from America had to be 
shipped across the Pacific to Vladivostock. During the first six 
months of 1915, the imports here from all sources amounted to 
over 200,000 tons.2 The difficulties of transport were due not to 
limitations in the port itself, but to those of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. By the end of 1915 accumulation of munitions and 
war material was estimated at no less than 2,000,000 tons.® 

1 W. P. and Z. K. Coates, Why Russia Will Wm. (Eldon Pre^, Ltd., 1942.) 
Quoted by these authors from the writings of the Japanese milita^ author, 
yasuo Mishima, extracts from whose works were published in Parade^ 
November 1938 (published by the Periodical Press, Ltd.). 

2 C. E. Fayle, Seaborne Trade, (John Murray, 1920) ; VoL II, p. 121. 

» Ibid,, p. 351* 
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As long as Russia maintains a fleet in being, Vladivostock 
remains a potent check — as regards Japan’s communications 
with Manchuria and Korea — on any revival of Japanese naval 
ambitions. In addition to the submarines, it is the base for the 
Far Eastern units of the more recent destroyers of the Stremitelny 
class. 

Vladivostock is used to some extent as a commercial harbour, 
particularly for the export of timber, soya beans, and canned 
fish, and a growing shipbuilding industry is established here. 
“The Golden Horn”, the land-locked bay on which the har- 
bour stands, has a double turn in the navigation channel; this 
provides a natural defence, inasmuch as it exposes incoming 
enemy vessels to fire. It is not by nature an ice-free harbour, 
a fact which in the past caused Russia to look south, especially 
to Korea and the Liao-tung Peninsula. To overcome the 
previous difficulties caused by ice conditions, the Russians had 
set up a supply base on the ice-free Possiet Bay, south of 
Vladivostock : this also served the naval base of Postovoy. The 
“Golden Horn” can now however be kept open by icebreakers 
and this has changed Vladivostock into an open harbour. 
According to a statement made in Trud in 1941,1 the difficulties 
of weather conditions had then been so far mastered that 
regular winter shipping could be undertaken between Vladi- 
vostock and the ports on both the east and west side of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. 

SAKHALIN 

Sakhalin Island, now entirely in Russian hands, is an import- 
ant gain for the Soviet Union’s defensive system in the Far East. 
It has changed hands many times. The Japanese, who had once 
occupied the northern half of the island, gave up this territory 
to Russia later in exchange for certain islands in the Kuriles. 
But in 1 887 Sakhalin was divided between the two Powers, the 
northern part (i.e. above 50° Lat.)— comprising three-fifths of 
the island — agoing to Russia. After the 1914-18 war Japan had 
seized again that northern area of Sakhalin. She had also 
stationed troops across the Tartary Strait at Nikolaievsk and on 
De Castries Bay. 

This Japanese aggrandisement had reactions in America, 
whose ^vernment was anxious for the balance of power to be 
maintained in the Far East and the Pacific. Apprehensive that 
Japan would no longer observe the policy of the Open Door for 
trade with China, and aware that Japan must not be allowed to 
^ 22 March, 1941. 
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obtain a dominating position on the coast of Russia’s Far- 
Eastern Territory, the United States brought pressure to bear on 
her, with the result that Japan withdrew from that region. 
Twelve months after the signing of the Naval Limitation 
Treaties of Washington, 1922, she had given up her occupation 
of the Russian Maritime Territories. Three years later she with- 
drew from north Sakhalin ; in the southern part of the island 
however, Japan remained until Russia declared war on her in 
August 1945, soon after which Soviet forces made amphibious 
landings at the coastal towns of Anabestu and Esutoru. The 
whole of southern Sakhalin and the islands adjacent to it, have 
since been acquired by the Soviet Union, in accordance with 
the terms of the Yalta Agreement. 

In 1941 the oil wells under Russian control were reported 
to have a total output of 700,000 tons. “That figure appears 
suspiciously low to people who have observed the island care- 
fully,”^ and who point out that it would not be in the interests 
of the Soviet Union at that time to make that northern sec- 
tion appear too desirable, especially as the Okha wells supplied 
fuel for Russia’s Far Eastern flotillas. Oil and coal concessions 
had been granted to Japan; these were due to expire in 
1970, but when the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact was signed 
in 1941, an undertaking had been given by M. Matsuoka 
to settle in the near future the question of the liquidation 
of the Northern Sakhahn concessions. * When these were sur- 
rendered in 1 941 , Japan was limited to receive 50,000 tons of oil 
over a period of five years, but only after the war in the Pacific 
was over. This, together with the surrender of fishery conces- 
sions, showed that Japan wished at all costs to maintain the 
Neutrality Pact. Any breach on her part would mean she was 
faced with the probability of action by the Russian Pacific 
Fleet, and of attack by Soviet naval planes on her harbours — 
the main ones as we have seen, being within comparatively 
easy reach of the Vladivostock base. 

The surrender by Japan of the Sakhalin concessions not only 
meant that she was unable to get any more oil from Okha 
during the war, but also the cancellation, twenty-six years 
before expiry was due, of the oil and coal concessions granted in 
1925 for a period of forty-five years. By a cash settlement all 
Japanese coal and oil properties were transferred to the Soviet 

^ Emil Lengyel, Secret Siberia, (Robert Hale, Ltd., 1947) ; p. 207. 

* See also article by James Aldridge from Moscow: The Evening Standard^ 
3 April, 1944. 
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Union. The value of the island’s coal to Russia’s Pacific Fleet 
is considerable, for about half that produced in the eastern 
territories of the U.S.S.R. comes from the Alexandrovsk field in 
north-west Sakhalin. 

The 1944 Agreements also related to the fishing concessions. 
Japan was now prohibited from fishing in certain prescribed 
areas, e.g. around Vladivostock; and twenty-four fishing lots 
leased by Japanese fishery organisations were withdrawn. The 
lease of fishing grounds to Japan on the east coast of Kam- 
chatka and in the Olyutorsk district was renewed, but Japan 
was prohibited from exploiting them till the end of the war in 
the Pacific. The significance of this fishing protocol lies, of 
course, in the Russian mistrust of Japanese designs in Far 
Eastern waters, and Russia’s determination to safeguard her 
own shores against any attempted seaborne invasion from 
Japan. The Soviet Government had sent to its own fishing 
grounds off Sakhalin men whom it could rely on not only to 
develop the fisheries, but to keep their watchful eyes on Japanese 
activities in those waters. Volga fishermen were sent to join the 
Collective on Black River ; their boats went to the southern part 
of the Tartary Strait where they worked the herring shoals. In 
this fishing they were helped by the new Soviet motor fishing 
boats,^ for navigation in the Strait is very difficult, the passage 
being full of rocks and subject to sudden storms. In one part it is 
so narrow that there is no difficulty in making it impassable to 
submarines and destroyers. For five months in the year the 
Strait is closed by ice. 

The port of Ol^a on north-east Sakhalin is one of value to 
Russia as it is ice-free, benefiting from the warm currents of the 
Sea of Japan. It is however subject to breakers and has no 
natural screen against gales. Unloading is often difiicult, and 
sometimes ships have to return to the mainland with undis- 
charged cargo. Alexandrovsk on the north-west coast of the 
island is a port of some activity owing to the nearby coalfield. 
Moskal-vo is the chief oil port of Sakhalin, oil being shipped 
thence across the Tartary Strait to Nikolaievsk. North of the 
latter is the port of Nogayevo ; it is the best equipped harbour on 
the Sea of Okhotsk and can take several ocean steamers. Gold is 
exported here from the Kolima River region. Another port 
which has grown up of late years is Magadan: it lies some way 

^ For some account of the lives of these fishermen see Vladimir L. 
Kontorowch, Soviet Sakhalin. (Qo-operative Publishing Society of Foreign 
Workers in die U.S.S.R., Moscow and Leningrad, 1933.) 
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inland, is rarely ice-free for more than five months in the year, 
but is important as being used like Nogayevo, for freight directed 
to the development of the Kolima district. The future possibili- 
ties of these Far Eastern ports have never been lost sight of by 
Russia. When by the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905, she was 
obhged to give to Japanese subjects the right to engage in the 
fishing trade along the Siberian coasts, Russia took care, two 
years later, to apply restrictions to certain bays, all river mouths, 
and to particular coastal areas on the Sea of Okhotsk. The use 
of ports there for the reception of supplies from America during 
the second world war, fulfilled the expectations of earlier 
Russian governments as to the future importance of these 
harbours of eastern Siberia. 



VIII 

THE NORTH PACIFIC 


THE BERING SEA 

J’oR only four months in the year, from June to October, is the 
iering Strait ice-free, hence Russia’s icebreakers are indispen- 
,able for maintaining communications between her Northern 
ind Far Eastern bases. The Bering Sea is bounded on the south 
ly the Aleutian Islands which stretch in a semi-circle nearly to 
he Russian Kommandorski Islands off Kamchatka. On Una- 
.aska Island in the Aleutian group the Americans have their 
important harbour at Fort Mears, and the Russians have estab- 
lished a correspondingly powerful base at Medni in the Kom- 
tnandorskis, where they have submarine stations. During the 
last war these bases were used to protect the sea communica- 
tions between the United States and the U.S.S.R. across the 
Bering Sea. It was disclosed by the United States Lend-Lease 
Administration in 1943 that the North Pacific had become one 
of the chief supply ways to Russia. The Soviet mercantile marine 
had grown by then, as “nearly one-third of all American ship- 
ments to the U.S.S.R. were being sent in Soviet vessels from our 
[U.S.A.] West Coast to ports in the Soviet Far East”.^ 

The report that Russia had a maritime ba.se on the American 
mainland in the second world war received partial confirmation 
from Mr. James V. Forrestal, Secretary of the U.S. Navy. Post 
Intelligence^ “which obtained its information from Representa- 
tive Warren Magnusen, member of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, told of ‘an American port under Russian command, 
operated by the Russian Government under terms of Lend- 
Lease for trans-shipment of cargoes and refuelling of armed 
vessels’.”* The port was said to have been handed over to Russia 
in July 1943. 

One of Japan’s principal reasons for coveting Russia’s Far 
Eastern seaboard was to be able to dominate the North Pacific, 
and when she did seize certain of the Aleutians, that ocean 
supply route was gravely threatened. So too was the summer 
supply route of the North-Eeist Passage. This menace to the sea 

^ William Mandel, The Soviet Far East. (The Dial Press Inc., 1944) ; p. 20. 

’ 30.9.1944. • The Ifews Chronicle, a. 10.1944. 
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lanes made air transport a matter of first importance as between 
America and Russia. The air route from Nome in Alaska to 
Markovo m eastern Siberia— a distance of 620 air miles— was 
used for supphes from the United States to the U.S.S.R. during 
the last war, when also the Russian airport at Olyutorsk was 
connerted with the airport at Fairbanks on the Alaskan High- 
way. That highway, the Alcan Route, was of real strategic 
value to Russia’s Pacific defence system in the war. The railway 
running from Edmonton to Fairbanks and Seward Harbour, 
and linked by ferry with the Siberian railway to Irkutsk, 
tollows tairly accurately what navigators term ‘a Great Circle’ 
connecting the terminal ports. 

Though Alaska, including its islands, has a coastline of 
20,000 miles, there are only a few ice-free ports. Among these 
are Juneau, the Alaskan capital, and Seward. Teller is the 
nearest port to the Russian mainland, but Anchorage, though 
^e-locked for part of the year, is the one more frequently used. 
Harbourages on the Russian side of the Bering Sea are being 
developed as fast as the conditions of the Arctic climate will 
allow. Inseparable from the expansion of Russia’s Arctic and 
Pacific Fleets is the realisation by the Soviet Government of the 
fact that the coastline on the Russian mainland from Gape 
Lopatka (Kamchatka) to Gape Deshniev (on the Bering Strait) 
is, like the Alaskan shore from Prince of Wales Island to Prince 
of Wales Cape, strategically one of the most important on the 
globe. Six months before the outbreak of the last war, Admiral 
Kuznetsov, Commissar for the Red Navy, proclaimed that 
Russia had a formidable fleet in Far Eastern waters. Two years 
later, after the Soviet-Japanese Pact of Neutrality, Japan com- 
plained of the mines being laid by Russia in the Kamchatka 
Sea. The reality of Russia’s proclaimed defensive measures was 
thus soon attested by the naval War Lords of Japan. 

the; north-west coast of AMERICA; EARLIEST EXPLORATIONS 

In 1816 the U.S. Secretary of State, Monroe, wri ting to the 
American Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had said: “In looking 
forward even to a distant period, the only circumstance in which 
a difference of interest is anticipated between the United States 
and Russia, relates to their respective claims on the Pacific 
Ocean. . . . Remote, however, as fbe danger of collision is, it had 
better be provided against.” ‘ 

^ TheR^ad to Teheran, Foster Rhea Dulles. (Princeton University Press, 
1944); P- 30- 
15 
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Will the danger of a collision always be remote? For 
the sake of some 2,174,000,000 beings it is to be hoped 
that the agreement signed between Russia and America in 
1942 may prove an exception to the rule that pacts made 
today are but scraps of paper tomorrow. The fact however 
that the Soviet Union emerged after the last war a first-class 
Power, sharpens considerably the question of “respective 
claims on the Pacific Ocean” as between herself and the 
United States. 

The first overseas possession of Russia was on the American 
continent; Alaska and the seaboard as far south as Fort Ross 
(less than sixty miles firom San Francisco) were once part of the 
Russian Empire. But this coastline had been explored long 
before Tsar Paul chartered it for development to the Russian- 
American Fur Company. The “Oval World Map” of Battista 
Agnese, 1558 [?], shows not only a strait running through part 
of the North American continent (at approximately 52° N., 
however), but it also traces the outline of the Californian 
Peninsula.^ Writing three and a half centuries later, a Russian 
seaman described the expeditions thither of Bering and Chirikov 
as recalling “the supreme daring and self-reliance of those arch 
freebooters, Drake, Cavendish and Dampier”. The mention of 
Drake is certainly apposite here, for that world-minded mariner, 
after plundering Spanish ships in Callao and loading his own 
with hauls of treasure all up the coast of Peru, had landed with 
some of his men on the North American continent in 1579. 
Here the Californian natives, venerating the visitors as gods, 
had ofiered Drake their land, and in the name of New Albion 
he had taken it for his sovereign. His own name is perpetuated 
in Port Sir Francis Drake. 

As the question of the territory discovered by the Elizabethan 
navigator was to become — exactly two hundred years later — 
a cause of conflict between the respective mercantile interests of 
Britain and Russia in the North Pacific, it is worth while stating 
briefly what is known of Drake’s voyage up the north-west coast 
of America. The most northerly point which he reached has 
been the subject of much controversy. The authorities who 
maintain that he sailed as far north as latitude 48° base their 
belief mainly on the notes of Francis Fletcher, who had voyaged 
with Drake as a preacher, and whose diary of that expedition 

See The Manuscript Aliases of Battista Agnese, edited by Henry R. Wagner. 
TTie Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XXV. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1931.) 
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was published later in the work known as The World Encompassed 
by Sir Francis Drakes The account in Fletcher’s journal is re- 
garded as reliable by Captain James Burney (the first real his- 
torian of the Pacific), and, in our own time, the naval writer, 
Sir Julian Corbett, claims latitude 48° for Drake. Purchas in 
His Pilgrimes however (Vol. I, p. 52), says ‘‘Sir Francis Drake 
sailed on the othe side of America to 43° of northerly latitude, 
and with cold was forced to retire.’’ Hakluyt in his Voyages and 
Navigations of the English includes “The Famous Voyage of Sir 
Francis Drake”, by William Pretty, who takes the view that 
Drake after 5th June, did not advance far north of latitude 43''- 
This view is supported by George Davidson in his study on 
“Francis Drake on the Northwest Coast of America”.^ The 
Dutch cartographer, Jodocus Hondius, writing in 1595, states 
in his note about New Albion that Drake reached latitude 42 ‘’j 
his map of 1590 is a primary one on this subject. 

While some writers believe that the English navigator did not 
anchor in San Francisco but in Trinidad and Bodega bays, and 
it is fairly generally recognised that the first real exploration of 
the Bay of San Francisco was made by the Spaniards in their 
Portola expedition of 1 769, it is also widely accepted that Drake 
did reach that Bay exactly 190 years earlier. William Camden 
(contemporary historian), records Drake as landing at 38'’. Cer- 
tainly he was the first knovm European to have landed on the 
Farallon Isles (which he called the Islands of St. James) the 
South Farallon lies only twenty-three nautical miles from “The 
Golden Gate”. Seeking to escape the vengeance of the Spaniards 
who would surely attack him in the Magellan Strait after his 
great haul of treasure from Valparaiso and Santiago, Drake on 
his return voyage in the Golden Hind^ had vowed he would seek 
“the Englishman’s streight”, viz. the Pacific entrance to the 
North-West Passage. Even five years after his voyage, the legend 
was current that this strait, c^ed Anian, “continues to, and 
ends near, Ireland”. 

The territory which became known as “Drake’s Bay” had 
actually been taken thirty-seven years earlier by the Portuguese 
seaman Cabrillo, with the Spanish galliots San Salvador and La 
Vittoria, In 1542 he had discovered the harboiur of San Diego 
which the members of his expedition had christened San Miguel. 
His ships, commissioned by the Government of Spain, were 
poor, smaller than contemporary coasting schooners, lU- 

^ Nicholas Bovine, London, 1628. d 

* Transactions and Proceedings of the Geographical Society of the PactJiCi 1^0. 
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equipped, and manned by natives and conscripts ; “he went not 
beyond the forty-fourth parallel”.^ 

The name of a Greek pilot, Juan de Fuca, had been given to 
a strait whose ownership was to be contested later by Russians, 
Spaniards, and British. By some historians howeyer it is 
believed that this eighty-three-mile-long strait into which de 
Fuca took a caravel in 1592, may have been the fabled one of 
Anian. Cortereal claimed to have sailed from the coast of 
Labrador through a narrow strait to the Indian Ocean in 1500, 
and Maldonado made the same claim in 1588. It is not to be 
wondered at that the appropriation of the whole Pacific Ocean 
made in the name of his sovereign by the Spanish navigator 
Balboa, from his peak in Darien, was to be contested by the 
settlers of different nationalities who for the next three hundred 
years were busy colonising its eastern shores and islands. For 
the discovery of the Aleutian Islands, credit must be given to 
the Russians, but the map made by Bodega, commander of La 
Senora, shows the old Spanish place-names from Puerto de 
Acapulco to Alaska. 

Neither the voyages of Bering and Chirikov along the north- 
western shores of America, nor the Aleutian chart made by the 
Russian trader Glotov in 1 759, had made clear the question as 
to whether or not Alaska was part of the mainland or only 
a large island. It was not till 1790, by the discovery of the Eng- 
lish navigator Captain George Vancouver, that it was finally 
demonstrated that no other passage except the Bering Strait 
linked the Pacific and the Arctic Oceans. The Russian explorer 
Lieut. Chirikov, who accompanied Bering on his North Pacific 
Expedition of 1741, had sighted the American continent at 
latitude 55° 21'. The land which he saw lay off Prince of Wales 
Island.’ Part of the Alaskan coast he explored and charted, and 
he discovered the cape on Sitka which later was named in his 
honour. An island in the Aleutian chain also bears his name, 
though Mikhail Novodchik, who had sailed with Bering, is 
usually credited with the actual discovery of the whole group 
on his voyage in the Eudoki in 1745. Glotov, a pioneer among 
the Russian merchant adventurers in these regions, was the 
first to explore the Fox Islands in the Aleutians, and in this 

^ fitieime Marchand, A Voyage Round the World Performed During the 
Tears, rygo, 1791, and 1792. (Longman, Rees, Cadell & Davies, i 8 ai) ; 
Introd. Vol. I, p. v. 

® Sec BertholTs map, based on the log books of the voyages of the St. 
Peter and the St, Paul. 
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group is Unalaska, on which the Russians made their earliest 
settlement. Shumagin Island takes its name from a member of 
the crew who died here on Bering’s final expedition. 

In the chapter entitled “Early Explorations” in this book, we 
reviewed briefly the Russian voyages of the Cossacks. For those 
hunters it had become, during the late decades of the eighteenth 
century, a necessity to find “The Big Land” across the North 
Pacific, because the Siberian sables were almost exhausted. 
And it was the enterprises of such expansive adventurers as 
Shehkov, “the Russian Columbus” — Pleader of an expedition 
which left Okhotsk in 1783 and was to last four years — ^that 
caused alarm among the Spaniards in their settlements to the 
south. Shelikov had not been content merely with surveying the 
islands and coast between the southern extremity of Alaska and 
Prince William Sound, nor with bestowing his own name on 
the strait on the western side of Prince William’s Island. 
Spurred on by the ambitions of his strong-willed spouse Natalie 
— the first European woman known to have crossed the North 
Pacific — Shelikov aimed at getting a monopoly of the fur trade 
in Alaska, not only as against foreigners but other Russians, and 
to this end he petitioned Catherine the Great. But he wanted 
more than that, too: his mind was set on his Company eventually 
embracing the whole of the North American coastline down to 
California.^ This would inevitably have brought the Russians 
into conflict with the Spaniards. 

CALIFORNIA 

The story of the Spanish exploration of the coasts of Califor- 
nia and of north-west America had reached an important 
chapter when the first definitely commissioned Spanish expedi- 
tion to North Pacific waters was undertaken in 1774. In that 
year Juan Perez in the corvette Santiago had set out to explore 
the coast up to 60° N., and thence to survey the shore-line south 
to Monterey. He was instructed to proclaim the Spanish owner- 
ship of territory south of latitude 60°, and to turn out firom the 
islands any Russians he naight find in those parts. Perez, who 
succeeded in making a general investigation of the coast from 
42° N. to 54° 40', had sighted Prince of Wales Island, and 
named it Santa Maria Magdalena. He also discovered Nootka 
Sound, later the scene of much activity among the pioneers of 

1 Many of Shdikov’s own reports appeared for the first time in 1944, 
when the Russian (All-Union) Geographical Sodety published them under 
the editorship of A. I. Andreev. (Academy of Sciences, Moscow and 
Leningrad.) 
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the Russian fur traders on the American continent. In a sub- 
sequent voyage, known as the Second Bucarelli expedition, this 
renowned Spanish sea captain sailing again in the Santiago, left 
Porto San Bias (Mexico) and reached 57° 57' N., viz., a point 
north of the landing-place of the Russian voyager Chirikov, 
and named by the Spaniards Porto de los Remedies. He sighted 
the mountain which three years later was to be christened 
Mount Edgeumbe by the English navigator Cook, and which 
was to be a landmark on so many of the Russian expeditions up 
the Alaskan coast. Santiago had been accompanied by Z,a S’enora, 
in which the second pilot was Don Antonio Maurelle, who left 
a long account of this expedition. The voyage had been made 
not only with the purpose of exploring further the northern 
coast of California, but of finding out how far the threat of 
Russian encroachment from the north was a reality. Along the 
Californian coast explorers had continued to plant the flag of 
Spain, the country whose navigators had probably been the 
first to discover the seaboard — ^in 1535 — though the earliest 
Spanish settlement there which could properly be called 
a colony, was not formed till 1769, when a community was 
started at Port San Diego. The Franciscan Missions strung out 
along the shores of Nueva California served a double purpose. 
Not only were the Russians expanding southwards, but the 
English were creeping up the coasts in their search for a North- 
West Passage; the early Missions had therefore a military 
character. San Francisco for instance was definitely founded to 
protect the Californian coastline.^ Rumours of armaments in 
preparation at Kamchatka had alarmed the Spaniards, who, 
to head off the Russians in their southward drive, had strength- 
ened their own settlements at San Diego and Monterey, 
relying for provisions on their supply ships San Antonio and San 
Carlos. Their main concern was to consolidate their possessions 
north-west of Mexico, and at the port of San Bias they built 
ships and sent them north on scouting voyages. One of such 
vessels, the San Carlos jnst mentioned, was the first vessel to sail 
through the Golden Gate. Another Russian-hunting expedition 
had been conducted along the Alaskan coast by Artega and 
Bodega, but though its members approached the post on 
Kodiak Island, they saw no sign of the Russians. ^ 

^ Before the Russian advance southward was known however, Jos4 de 
Galvez had intended founding a Spanish settlement here. 

* F. B. Eldridge, TTie Background of Eastern Sea Power. (Phoenix House, 
London. Georgian House, Melbourne, 1948); p. 182. 
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The Hon. Daines Barrington^ in his preface to Maurelle’s 
Journal, says naively: ‘‘The Spaniards should, after our late 
voyage of discovery ... be convinced that the English Nation 
is actuated merely by desiring to know as much as possible with 
regard to the planet which we inhabit, and to which our geo- 
graphical inquiries are necessarily bounded. This distrust on the 
part of Spain would more wisely be directed against the 
Russians, who from Camskatka might easily establish them- 
selves on the West coast of America, and from thence perhaps 
in time shake their unwieldy and already tottering Empire.^ 
Barrington says he has in mind here the projected expedition 
of the Empress Catherine who is reported to be fitting out four 
vessels “on the coast of Camskatka which are to be employed 
in discoveries during the proper season of 1781”. 

Despite Barrington’s strictures the Spaniards continued to 
mistrust English and Russians alike, and their voyages north- 
ward were still undertaken as much for defensive reasons as for 
the wish to extend their trade. When the Spanish Government 
heard rumours of Russian intentions to occupy Nootka Sound, 
it sent an expedition to defend that water as part of His 
Catholic Majesty’s dominions. It also sent a memorial to the 
Empress of Russia stating that Prince William Sound was to 
be regarded as the limit between the dominions of the two 
sovereigns. This was the first instance of an admission by Spain 
of the right of any other Power to occupy a part of America 
bordering on the Pacific. Names such as Cordova, tide-water 
terminus of Copper River, and Port Valdez on the northern arm 
of Prince William Sound, show the extent to which the Span- 
ish were creeping north. The farthest point of their exploration 
in the north-west Pacific was reached in 1792, when they sailed 
to Cape Camaano. About these voyages, however, the Spanish 
Government kept very quiet. For instance, it was not till 1802 
that they gave any information about the Santiago expeditions 
previously referred to. None the less the fact that the Spaniards 
had reached latitude 58° N. had been no secret to Russian or to 
British traders. 

Spanish trading interests were mainly connected with the 
search for sea otters, which the home Government had started 
about 1786 on the advice of their agent Vasadre, who had 
pointed out that quicksilver, needed by the New Mexican 
miners, could be obtained from China if otter pelts were offered 
in exchange. But so great was the fear entertained by the 
^ Journal of a Voyage Northward of California; p. 4. 
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A.S they appear in the Z^ltieri Map, “Nova Franza”, of the 
undated issue, 1566 or earlier. 

(Reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum) 

This is the earliest map remaining to show the name “Strait 
of Anian” given to the passage separating Asia and America. 
(There were of course however, antecedents of the conception 
of the separation of those continents.) Marco Polo had alluded^ 
to a “Strait of Anin”, though this was probably the Gulf of 
Tong-king. The Italian cartographer Gastalde, who had 
plotted Marco Polo’s journey in his map of 1561 — Teriia Pars 
Asiae — had elsewhere misplaced the “Strait of Anin” so that it 
appears far to the north of Marco Polo’s passage of that name. 
In 1507 Martin Waldseemtiller had printed at Strasbourg an 
Inset Map which shows he was familiar with the concept of a 
strait between North America and Asia, and the Gemma 
Frisius series of maps (from 1537) shows the water between the 
continents as “The Strait of the Three Brothers”. 

Another feature of special interest in this Map, is 

the island of “Giapan”, representing Japan as being nearer the 
American than the Asian mainland. 


^ This allusion was the discovery of Dr. Sophus Ruge, whose monograph on this 
subject was published under the title of Fretum Anian in Abhandl. u, Vort. z- Hesch. 
der Erdkundey Dresden, 1888. (It was also published earlier in Die Geschichte der 
Beringstrasse vor ihrm Entdeckung, 1873.) See George E. Nunn, Origin of the Strait of 
Anian Concept, (Privately printed, Philadelphia, 1929. Copyright by George H, 
Beans, 1929.) 
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Spaniards of Russian encroachment south, that they were ready 
to risk losing an offer made by the Russians to hunt the otter on 
a profit-sharing basis. This offer the Spanish colonists were only 
prepared to accept at that time on condition that the Russians 
withdrew from CaKfornia. However, in 1823 the first Mexican- 
Russian contract for otter hunting was signed. This did permit 
the Russians to hunt the otters from San Francisco to San Diego 
on condition that they sold their share of skins to the Mexican 
Government; in return they were to receive wheat at a low 
figure. 


CAPTAIN COOK 

Of all the names associated with the exploration of the north- 
west seaboard of America, Captain Cook’s of course is pre- 
eminent. His charts constituted the first accurate survey of the 
Alaskan seaboard, and though Cook had made it clear to the 
British Government that considerable commercial advantages 
would result if trade were opened with the natives on the shores 
of the northern Pacific, and remarks in his Journal that unless 
a North-West Passage could be foimd, the fur trade which 
Britain would otherwise develop with north-west America 
would hardly be profitable, yet his own voyage was undertaken 
in an exploratory rather than a mercantile spirit. It was the 
ventures of his successor in these regions, the voyager John 
Meares, definitely commercial in aim,^ which helped to bring 
about the restrictive policy adopted by the Russians later as 
regards the trading of foreigners with Alaska. 

The Admiralty instructions to Captain Cook on his last 
voyage directed him to proceed northward from the Russian 
port of St. Peter and St. Paul in Kamchatka, or from wherever 
else he thought fit, and to coast northwards to latitude 65°, and 
thence to sail “in further search of a North-East or North-West 
passage from the Pacific Ocean into the Atlantic or North Sea”. 
He was certainly given wide enough latitude. The instructions 
as to soundings, observation of currents, and surveys of coasts 
as an aid to future navigation, show the importance attached 
by the British Government to the desired discovery of a sea 
route which would carry the ships of their traders from ocean 
to ocezin. 

lAdele Ogden, The Cal^fomian Sea Otter Trade, 1789-1848. (Uni- 
versity of Calfomia Press, 1941) ; p. 96. . 

* Meares, Voyages Made in the Years 1788 and 1789 From China to the 
North West Coast of America. (J. Walter, London, 1790); Introd. p. box. 
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And so in the Resolution Cook made his northward voyage, in 
the course of which he learnt much about the Russian expedi- 
tions in the North Pacific. The voyages of Bering, Chirikov, and 
Spangberg were well known to the Russians whom he met on 
Unalaska Island, and one, Gerassim Imylov, had accompanied 
Lieut. Syndt of the Royal Navy. Syndt had been commissioned 
by the Empress Catherine to follow up Bering’s attempts on 
the North-East Passage. But from the accounts given by the 
old Russian seaman Imylov, Cook surmised that Syndt at that 
time had not sailed farther north than the Bay of St. Lawrence. 
Where he got to after that, Cook never found out. ‘‘A sensible, 
intelligent man” was Cook’s description of Imylov, though 
their conversation had perforce to be carried on by means of 
signs, figures, and charts. Imylov had traded for many years 
between Kamchatka and the Aleutian Islands ; ^'the informa- 
tion thus received from him however, was only so far valuable 
to the English navigator as it proved the inaccuracy of the ideas 
of the Russians with regard to the American continent”.^ 

Cook had found Muller’s accounts of Bering’s voyage incom- 
plete, especially in the region of Mt. St. Elias. From the latter 
point he observed that the shore turned westwards instead of 
continuing north, as marked in the Russian charts. Neverthe- 
less after passing the 58th parallel. Cook, with customary fair- 
ness frequently acknowledges his indebtedness to the records of 
Bering’s expedition, as well as to those of earher Russian 
voyagers. At the river later to be called ^'Cook’s,” the English 
navigator sent an expedition to find out if that river led to 
a north-east passage, but it was reported to him that land ex- 
tended over the right of the whole line surveyed, although in 
Russian charts that area had been marked as ocean. ‘‘Cook 
Inlet,” which had also proved a vain hope, was renamed 
“Turnagain River” by the captain himself. Not only were there 
serious inaccuracies in the Russian charts of the American side 
of the Bering Sea, but, as Cook had surmised, on the Asiatic 
shore too. In his opinion indeed, the north coast of Asia from 
the Indigirka eastwards, had been drawn more than two degrees 
too far to the northward.^ 

Imylov had told Cook that the Russian settlers on Unalaska 
Island had often tried to get a footing on the Alaskan mainland 

\ Robert Greenhow, North-West Coast of North America. (Wiley & Putnam, 
New York, 1840) ; p. 8*2. 

2 Coxe’s Account of the Russian Discoveries Between Asia and America; Supple- 
ment, p. 22. 
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adjacent to the near Aleutian Islands, but that they had been 
repelled by natives. (^'Alashka” was the name then given by the 
Russians to the American continent as a whole.) Before Cook’s 
Journals were published, the Russians were getting from Eng- 
lish ships at Unalaska all the information they could about 
Cook’s latest discoveries. Less than nine years after the English 
navigator’s voyage up the north-west coast, Imylov, with a 
Russian fellow-seaman, Betscharev, sailed as far eastwards as 
Mt. Edgcumbe, taking possession of the land in the name of the 
Empress. The latter had engaged Captain Joseph Billings, one 
of Cook’s lieutenants, to make a scientific expedition to the 
North Pacific : he was to determine the latitude and longitude 
of the mouth of the Kolima River, and to chart the coast from 
its delta to Cape Deshniev, The islands in the North Pacific 
were also to be charted, and Billings was given very detailed 
instructions for getting information about them. But provisions 
had run out when the vessel reached Mt. St. Elias, and one 
writer observes, ‘^no evidence exists that his labours were of any 
service to Russia or to the world, either in the field of discovery 
or the departments of science”. ^ Coxe, on the other hand, in his 
account of the Russian discoveries in these regions, asserts that 
Billings must be credited for the information he gave about 
certain islands in “the Frozen Ocean”. 

Up to this time the Russians were the only people who had 
sailed for any distance along the coast of north-eastern Siberia : 
Capt. Clerke, fellow-voyager of Cook, had failed to get beyond 
latitude 67° owing to the ice. The sailors of Clerke’s expedition 
had however collected furs which they had sold in Chinese 
ports for about ten thousand dollars, and had nearly mutinied 
when told they could not make a return trip to the lands of the 
blue and the silver fox, and the islands of the seal. The inde- 
fatigable adventurer John Ledyard, who had sailed with Cook 
on his last expedition, wrote that in Nootka Sound “was a 
species of Weazle called the glutton”, and that “the skin of 
this animal was sold at Kamschatka, a Russian factory on the 
Asiatic coast, for sixty rubles, which is near twelve guineas, and 
had it been sold in China it would have been worth thirty 
guineas”. 2 This was a fact which not only made the Russian 
hunters and trappers anxious to gain access to Chinese seaports, 
but also to keep all other nationals out of the fur trade on the 

^ Jared Sparks, Travels and Adventures of John Ledyard, (H. Colburn, 1834) ; 
p. 363. 

* Life and Travels of John Ledyard, (H. Colburn, 1839) ; p. 97. 
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American mainland and the North Pacific islands. The French 
had by now shown themselves interested in these regions when 
in 1785 they gave instructions to their renowned navigator La 
Perouse, “particularly to explore those parts of the north-west 
coast of America which had not been examined by Captain 
Cook, and of which the Russian accounts gave no idea”. He 
was to obtain information about the Russian fur trade, and also 
to find out whether any river led to Hudson Bay or Ba ffi n Bay. 

The extent to which Russian influence was gaining ground 
on the httoral of the north-west Pacific can be judged from the 
following passage written in connection with Vancouver’s 
expedition of 1793 and with his map of the north-west 
coast: 

“The Russians, who now occupy the whole west coast of 
America and the adjacent islands north of the parallel 54 
degrees 40 minutes, apjiear to have excluded, as far as possible, 
the appelations bestowed by the subjects of other States. Thus, 
on their charts of the North Pacific, Cook’s Inlet is termed the 
Bay of Konay; Prince William Sound is the Gulf of Tschugatsch; 
Admiralty Bay is the Bay of Yakutsk; Norfolk Sound, the Port 
Guadelupe of the Spaniards, is the Gulf of Sitca. The territory 
called by Vancouver King George the Third’s Island has been since 
found to be divided by channels into four islands which are 
severally distinguished by the names of Chichagof, Baranof 
Jacobi and Krooze. The Prince of Wales Islands are Tschrikof’s 
Islands; Admiralty Island is Hoosnoof; and Stephen’s Passage is the 
Strait of Acco.” It is improbable, says Greenhow,^ that the names 
given by the members of Vancouver’s expedition and earlier 
will ever be used by the Russians. From Vancouver’s owm ac- 
count of his voyages we know that the Russians whom he met 
near the mouth of the Columbia River did their best to convince 
him that the mainland of America and the islands as far east as 
Eiay^ Island belonged to Russia. 

But as we know too, the Russians were threatened by com- 
mercial rivalry urged upon the British Government by such 
English adventurers as Meares. The latter had pointed out that 
the “gewgaws” of the first British traders on the north-west 
coast had bemi followed by British wool, and “whole villages of 
American native wer e seen dad in blankets and decorated with 
every artide of English dress”.* Envy of the Russian fiir trade 

* North-West Coast of North America. (Wiley & Putnam, 1840) ; pp. 1 37, 1 38. 

Voyages Made in the Tears 17^ and lySg from China to the 
M(Nrih^WestG^ist(^ Atr^fwiL. (Jf, Walter, LoiMloiD:, I79®)> Introductioii, p. Isdx, 
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which crossed the North Pacific had led Meares to press for 
a British settlement on an island of the Korean group. He even 
said this would “enable us to annihilate, in a great measure, 
this profitable branch of Russian commerce’’. And so from the 
Merchants Proprietors came these instructions to John Meares, 
commanding the Felice and Iphigenia : “Whereas it appears that 
a very beneficial trade may be carried on between China and 
the North-West coast of America, part of which was discovered 
by Sir Francis Drake in the year of Our Lord 1579 . . . you are 
hereby required and directed to proceed with both vessels with 
the utmost dispatch, to the North-West coast of America.” 

So it was that in 1 788 Meares started on his voyage in the 
Felice across the trackless ocean, his log recording such events as 
“a small piece of wood seen”, and that in mid-Pacific was 
observed the “trunk of a large tree”. In the name of the English 
sovereign he took the strait known as Juan de Fuca, the same 
strait which Vancouver was commissioned to investigate for a 
possible route to a North-West Passage to the Atlantic. Meares, 
who charted the coast from Cook River (near the Russian 
settlement on Kodiak Island) to Shoal Water Bay, affirmed^ 
that the Russians by 1 789 had navigated Cook’s Biver farther 
than anyone else had. 

Borne on the tide of exploration which, on the north-west 
shores of the Pacific, reached one of its highest levels about this 
time. Captain William Douglas in the Iphigenia^ undertook the 
detailed exploration of the coast between Cook River and 
Nootka Sound. In the journal of his voyage he states that he had 
heard from the Spanish Commander in that region that the 
Russians on Unalaska were expecting two frigates to sail from 
St. Petersburg round Cape Horn to Nootka, and against their 
arrival the Spaniards were erecting forts. The clash of nations 
was already pending in this remote part of the earth, and the 
shadow of war was creeping up the Alaskan coast when in 
1789 Spaniards seized some British trading vessels in Nootka 
Sound (Vancouver Island), over which Spain claimed jurisdic- 
tion. Her claims rested on the Papal bulls of i493> and in the 
following century her seamen had taken advantage of that 
licence to beat their way up the coasts of California. 

THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN FUR COMPANY 

The Russians, as we have shewn, had become an increadng 
menace to the Spanish possessions on the western shores of the 

^ AnArmmtQ Mr, George Dixony IcOe Commander of the^^Qj^m Chmrbttd* ;^p. 16. 
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New World, but at the outset of their Pacific expansion their 
activities were confined to the northerly latitudes of that ocean. 
Ever since the days of Bering they had indulged in sporadic 
trading with Aleuts and Alaskans. Trading companies had 
arisen from the enterprise of men like Gregor Shelikov who, 
with the seafarer Golikov, had, as mentioned earlier, explored 
some of the Aleutian and Alaskan islands in the Tri Svyatitelya ; 
the Andreanov islands in the Aleutians had been taken by 
a Russian trader too in 1760. Along the Alaskan coastline the 
English were regarded by the Russians as a greater danger than 
the Spanish. A rumour that Vancouver was coming with an 
expedition to reclaim for England all the territory which Drake 
had claimed for his sovereign as “New England^’, had disturbed 
the Siberian merchants, and orders were sent to their Alaskan 
governor, Baranov, to withhold from English seafarers any in- 
formation which they came seeking. Already the ships of the 
East India Company had come trading up the coast, and 
England had seized from Spain a base on Nootka Sound. 

The establishment of a Russian colony on the American 
mainland was indeed partly due to the realisation that 
English mariners had the advantage of a post such as Hong 
Kong based on the China trade, with outposts on the South 
Sea Islands. If Russia wished to draw level with that trade she 
must set up bases on the North American coast. So, as the 
Golikov-Shelikov Company (now amalgamated with the Miul- 
nikov Company) formed a strong combination against English 
interests, it was granted a charter in 1799 for twenty years’ 
development of this region. The monopoly rights of exploitation 
comprised not only all Russian possessions on the American 
mainland, but in the North Pacific Islands and the Kuriles. 
Under the new name of the Russian-American Fur Company, 
the heirs of Golikov’s original enterprise were empowered to 
occupy as Russian possessions new territory on each side of the 
55th parallel provided that such land was not already occupied 
by nationals of any other coimtry. These measures were also 
aimed at checking the corrupt competition of rival traders 
which threatening to exterminate the fur-bearing animals.^ 
TraflSc in ivory too was on a scale likely to lead to a serious 
reduction in the number of “sea-horses”. The Governor of 

^ A Ml account of the foundation of the Company, and its activities up 
to die time of the Convention with England, 1 825, will be foimd in Dr. Hans 
Mdcr’s woi^ Du Rassisch-Amerikanische Handds^Kompanie bis 1825. (^- J- 
Gdsdim^sche Verlagshandlung, Gm.b.H, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1914.) 
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Hudson’s Bay Territories in North America, in his Journals of 
1 841 5 described how even at that time 20,000 “sea-horse 
teeth” were collected in a year (each tooth weighed on an 
average i lb.), and that as the animal only produced two, 
10,000 head had to be destroyed.^ 

The expansion of the Company until its activities embraced 
a wide area of the North Pacific was largely the work of 
Alexander Baranov, one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. How he had ever reached Unalaska, on taking up his 
appointment as colonial Governor of the Russian territories in 
North America, is a matter for wonder. When the galliot Tri 
Svyatitelya (The Three Holy Bishops) in which he had sailed 
reached Unalaska, “her timbers but for the grace of her three 
heavenly protectors, should long since have fallen apart”.^ Such 
were the Company’s vessels in those days. But under Baranov, 
whose reputation in time caused him to be styled “Lord of 
Alaska”, the Company’s ships came to sweep the seas. Under 
him New Archangel (Sitka) grew to be regarded as the centre 
of Russia’s Pacific empire stretching from Fort Ross on the 
coast of California to the Bering Strait opening on the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Baranov was responsible for the building at Sitka of the first 
Russian ship on the Alaskan coast, and it was in 1794 that this 
vessel, the three-masted Phoenix^ sailed with furs to Okhotsk. 
Even that port relied much on shipyards in far away European 
Russia for such important items as cables and anchors. The 
former were sent in sections, and then spliced together at their 
destination. The practice of assembling indeed, was as much 
the custom on the shores of the Okhotsk as on the Caspian. At 
the time the Company was founded, the Okhotsk flotilla had 
only four galliots and the frigate built by Baranov, but when it 
came to an end its fleet consisted of fourteen good-sized steam- 
ships and some dozens of sailing vessels.^ The development of 
the Company’s fleet under Baranov can mainly be attributed 
however to the arrival of the English seaman James Shields, 
who had broken the record by sailing across the Pacific in the 
Eagle in six weeks. Arriving with material for the building of 

1 Sir George Simpson, Narrative of a Jowm^ Roimd the World dtirmg the 
Tears 1841 and 1842. (Henry Colburn, London, 1847) ; p. 222. 

® Hector Chevigny, Lord of Alaska. (Hale, 1946) ; p. 30. 

® M. A. Sergeyev, Introd. to Russian Voyagee Round the World, by N. 
Nozikov. Translated by Ernst and Mira Lessor. (Hutchinson, 1 945) 5 
pp. x, xi. 
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ships, he taught Baranov how to construct vessels, showed him 
where on the Alaskan mainland he could get good strong tim- 
ber, and soon shipyards were built at Sitka and Kodiak. But for 
the help of Shields the projects of Baranov would never have 
been fulfilled. Much of the Russian- American Company’s suc- 
cess in finding the best otter creeks all down the Yakutat Bay 
territory was due to the exploration of this English sailor, who 
by that time had entered the Governor’s service. 

The early shortage of ships had compelled Baranov to accept 
the offer made by the Boston traders of a share in their seal 
catches and the transport by the Americans of Russian furs to 
Canton, if the Russians provided the hunters. So in 1803 
Baranov had made an agreement with the New England traders 
whereby he supplied to an American vessel, the Eclipse^ a hun- 
dred and fifty expert Aleutian hunters of sea otter, and all the 
necessary eqxiipment, in return for a half-share in the proceeds 
of the expe^tion. Not only was the Russian-American Com- 
pany in this way able to get their furs sold in Canton — the 
Americans being the only traders to whom the Chinese sea- 
ports in general were open^ — ^but by the bartering permitted in 
Sitka harbour of American rum and British broadcloth for sea 
otter pelts the Russians extended their trade, till the field of 
their exploits stretched far southwards, and brought Baranov 
nearer his ambition of establishing a great Russian trading 
empire in the Pacific. 

It was then, with deep interest, that the Governor of Alaska 
had heard for the first time of the possibilities of the Sandwich 
Islands through two Irishmen — Moore, of the India trade, and 
his first mate. O’ Cain. The chief purpose of their voyaging was 
to gain advantages for the Boston traders as against the Span- 
iards, but they realised that to do this they must get allies. So 
when their ship Phoenix had put into Prince William Sound 
and they had met Baranov, O’ Cain had pointed out that 
a contract system of trade woiild be profitable to Bostonians and 
Russians. He also told Baranov that he had Hawaiians in his 
crew, and that their islands could become profitable sources of 
supply. But there was one great obstacle to the Russian- 
Ameiican Company seeking supplies from any distance by sea. 
The diflBcuIty they experienced in bringing supplies across from 
the Siberian to the American mainland was “a serious draw- 
back, .... in view of the fkct that the Russians were 
poor sailors. Many ^ps started and only few reached their 
1 The English were restricted to trading at Hong Kong. 
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destinations’ Sir George Simpson, Governor of Hudson’s 
Bay Company Territory at this time, speaks of the yards at 
Okhotsk being always at work preparing to make good ^‘the 
next vacancy”; the timber, he says, is good, the carpenters 
efficient, and the losses can only be due to the incompetency of 
officers and men.^ Capt. Golovnin, himself a Russian and a re- 
nowned voyager, speaks of the “unskilfulness of the Company’s 
seamen”.^ Often the vessels, for the most part ill-provisioned, 
were unable to make the crossing from Alaska to Okhotsk with 
their cargoes of furs, and had to spend the winter in Unalaska 
or some other island in the Aleutian chain. A young Russian 
officer, Davidov, stated that there were instances of ships from 
Okhotsk taking over three years to reach Kodiak, and he 
recorded that fifteen thousand sea otter pelts and other furs 
had accumulated for five years because no vessel had arrived 
in that time which was fit to take away such a valuable cargo. 
Davidov described the company’s galliots as being built at 
Okhotsk under the direction of “a hunter or a cabin-boy who 
has not the smallest knowledge of ship-building”. In the barren 
country of Alaska and its islands, the problem of supplying their 
colonists with food was taxing the resources of the Russian 
Government. Attempts to introduce agriculture on Kodiak had 
failed, and it had become necessary to send food cargoes from 
Okhotsk. But “the wretched construction of the vessels” and 
“the ignorance of most of their commanders”^ had resulted in 
heavy loss of ships. The crews were not professional sailors but, 
according to Langsdorf (naturalist of the Nadezhda expedition), 
they were men who, despite the fact that they had sailed from 
Okhotsk to Kamchatka the year before, “had to learn anew the 
names of sails and ropes : they were always standing in each 
other’s way, and in case of a change of wind, fifteen men could 
scarcely perform the services which would ordinarily have been 
performed by ten ordinary sailors”.® 

^ Frank Colder, Ph.D., Proposals for Russian Occupation of the Hawcdim 
Islands: Early Relation udth England^ Russia^ France. Official Papers read at 
the Captain Cook Sesquicentenriial Celebration, Honolulu, 17.8.192^. 
(Published by the Captain Cook Sesquicentennial Co m mission and the 
Archives of Hawaii Commission, 1930) ; p. 39. 

* The Letters of John McLoughlin from Vancouver to the Governor and Committee. 
Edtd. by E. E. Rich. (Huc&on*s Bay Record Society. Published for the 
latter by The Champlain Society, 1941-44) ; Seri^ II, p. 253. 

® Recollection of Japan. (Colburn, 1819) ; p. 266, 

^ Krusenstem, Voyage Round the World. (Murray, 1840) ; Introd., p. xxix. 

® C. H. von Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels. (Henry Colburn, London, 
1813); pt. II, p. 12. 
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Facts such as these, in addition to the great difficulties of land 
transport across Russia to Okhotsk, led the Imperial Govern- 
ment to issue a ukase permitting officers of the Russian navy 
to enter the Company’s service. The Government also decided 
to embark on the new policy of sponsoring long-distance 
voyages with the object of finding fresh sources of food for the 
Alaskan Russians, and of discovering other markets for their 
furs. It was felt too that if American ships were to be kept out 
of the North Pacific, Russia must establish naval forces near her 
settlements in America. Such forces would guard the ocean 
trade routes from Siberia to Alaska. The well-known Russian 
naval officer. Captain Ivan Krusenstern, had impressed on the 
Government the advantage of bringing back valuable furs in 
Russian rather than foreign ships, and in view of the superiority 
of the shipyards in the Baltic over those at Kamchatka, he had 
urged that vessels whose home ports were in north-western 
Russia should be used for the fur trade. Finally the publication 
of a paper by Krusenstern pointing out how important was the 
Cape Route to Russia’s communications with the Far East, 
impelled the Government to put its resolution to practical test. 

Accordingly in June 1803, the first Russian round-the-world 
expedition, with Krusenstern commanding the Nadezhda, and 
Lysiansky the Neva, sailed under Imperial orders from Kron- 
stadt via Cape Horn and returned by the Cape of Good 
Hope. When the commander of the Neva, after sailing to Hawaii 
and across the North Pacific, brought his frigate into Sitka 
Sound, he was called upon to help Baranov to recover the 
important base of Old Sitka, which had been captured from the 
Russian colonists by the Kolosh Indians. Its restoration to the 
Russians, who re-named it New Archangel, stirred Baranov to 
such emotion that he composed an ode setting forth the triumphs 
of his country in the New World. The poem, set to music, was 
simg whenever the Russians set up a new fort along the coast. 

Lysiansky, after mapping Sitka harbour and surveying the 
surrounding region, returned to Russia via the Cape with an 
impressive cargo of furs. His fellow-voyager, Krusenstern, got 
a promise of delivery of food supplies to Sitka from natives, but 
in the end he had to sail on to Petropavlovsk, the main Russian 
base in the Far East. From there in his ship Nadezhda, he made 
for Japan, taking with him the Russian Chamberlain Rezanov 
who made a fruitless effort to open Japan’s doors to Russian 
trade. Those doors were closed to all but the Dutch. 

Rezanov was a son-in-law of the merchant Shelikov, and his 
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ambitions were even more far-reaching than those of the 
pushful promyschlenik. One of his aims was to make Okhotsk 
a great base for the North Pacific, from which Russian ships 
should sail to the ports of Japan, China, South America, and 
Britain, and it was across those trade routes which he had 
mapped, that he now sailed in the J^adezhda, Like Baranov, 
Rezanov realised that Alaska could give Russia control of the 
North Pacific. But his aims went far beyond that. The unsettled 
state of Europe during the Napoleonic war provided Russia, in 
his view, with an opportunity to expand over the whole Pacific 
area. His avaricious eyes were turned now on the Sandwich 
Islands, now on California. 

Rezanov had tried in San Francisco Bay to get the Spaniards 
to send supplies to the Russian colony farther north, and in 1805 
Baranov had sent the Juno to San Francisco for the same pur- 
pose. The failure of these efforts, as also of the attempt to 
expand Russia's sources of supply along the eastern shores of 
Siberia, had led Governor Baranov to send out two vessels to 
survey the coast from Washington to California. They were to 
find out the possibilities of developing part of that seaboard as 
an agricultural larder for the Alaskan Russians. The St 
Nicholas was wrecked on the voyage, but the Kodiak sailed to 
Bodega Bay, and on her return the commander, Kuzkov, 
reported that the coastal region would be admirable for 
Baranov’s purpose. In the Chirikov he sailed again to California, 
where he estabhshed Fort Ross as the southerly headquarters of 
the new colony. (The name ‘"Ross” became to the Spaniards an 
almost nightmarish reminder of ‘‘Rossia”, suggestive of inten- 
tions on the part of that country to embrace California in its 
dominions.) The supply problem was to some extent relieved 
when in 1810 the Pacific Fur Company was formed by John 
Jacob Astor to estabhsh trading posts on the Columbia River 
and its tributaries. The Astor Company’s vessels undertook to 
furnish the Russian colonists with the goods they required in 
exchange for furs, and the Company gained the right under 
certain conditions, of exclusive trade with the Russian- 
American possessions. 

The Russians had now established a secondary trade post not 
only at Bodega but at the Farallon Islands, where the Aleuts 
were engaged by them in capturing the seals in large numbers. 
From Bodega the Russians sent a ship once a year with the furs 
they had collected to the principal depot at Norfolk Sound, and 
from here they were shipped to Kamchatka. In a letter dated 
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14 October, 1839, by James Douglas, a factor of Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to the Governor and Committee, the writer reports 
that the Russians at Bodega “sail their vessels under cover of 
licences taken out in the name of a citizen, which relieves them 
entirely from the more onerous charges levied exclusively on 
foreigners”.^ Meantime the agricultural prospects on the main- 
land, held out by Captain Kuzkov, had failed to materialise ; 
farming had proved far from profitable. So Baranov, whose reso- 
lution was only increased by adversity, had sent the Attawelpa to 
the Hawaiian Islands on a sealing expe^tion. The King of those 
islands, Kamehameha II,hadalreadytradedsaltwiththeRussian 
seal hunters, and some of that salt had not only gone to Alaska 
but across the Pacific to Kamchatka for curing skins and fish. 
The Attawelpa had been wrecked with her cargo: Schafer, a Ger- 
man, was then sent by Baranov to retrieve the boat, and this ad- 
venturer told the Company thatRussia should take the Sandwich 
Islands which were, he said, the keys to China, Japan, the Philip- 
pine, India, the north-west coast of America, and islands of the 
Pacific. Schkfer’s efforts to get the Russians established on the 
Hawaiian Islands cost the Russian-American Company 
230,000 roubles.* Already four years earlier the King of Kauai 
Island in the Hawaiian group had offered Alexander I the 
suzemnty of his island, but neither this offer nor Schafer’s more 
ambitious plan for a Russian seizure of the Hawaiian Islands as 
a whole was followed up by the Tsar. Nor did the latter yield to 
the objurgations of Peter Dobell, consul-at-large in the Russian 
service, to take the Sandwich Islands and from them get the 
Phihppines. Mexander I was not mimindful of the probable 
English reactions to the fulfilment of any such projects, and 
deemed such adventures hardly worth the inevitable clash with 
his more powerful rival in the Pacific. 

Following Schafer’s e^edition to Hawaii, the Russian ship 
Discovery sailed there with Kodiak Indians aboard, then fol- 
lowed the Myrtle, whose crew landed at Honolulu, ran up the 
Russian flag, and started to set up a blockhouse. King Kame- 
hameha was prepared to resist, but the Russians then sailed for 
Kauai Island, where at Waimea they erected a fort. Schafer 
had plotted with the native king to get Kauai separated from 
the dominions of Kamehameha, but the latter had Schafer 

^ of John McLoughlinfrom Vancowier to the Governor and Committee. 

Second Seriesj Appendix A, p. 206. 

» N. Nozikov, ifejMian Voyc^es Round the World. Edited by M. A. Sergeyev 
aiwi tran^ated by &nst and Mira Lesser. (Hutchinson, 1945) ; p. 1 17. 
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expelled, and the Russians left the island. When later the 
navigator Kotzebue visited Hawaii in the Rurik, he told the 
Kingthat the Imperial Government had had no part in Schafer’s 
acts. Nevertheless Kamehameha suspected the Russians of 
aiming at annexing his dominions and went to London to ask 
for British protection. (This was but in keeping with earlier 
events, for in 1794, after Vancouver had re-visited Hawaii to 
try and settle inter-tribal disputes there, the chiefs had decided 
to ask that the islands should become a British protectorate.) 
Actually the English colours were hoisted on Hawaii. But in 
1845 the British Government, which was most unwilling to 
annex the island, disclaimed responsibility for this incident, anrt 
recognised the independence of Hawaii. Of the potential 
economic resources of the islands, Russia was well aware : the 
production here of sugar, tobacco, coffee, rum, could have 
rivalled Britain’s West India trade. 

But the activities of the Russian-American Company in the 
Pacific were by that time so extensive as to have made Russia 
a considerable commercial Power in that area. The Company, 
which in the first decade of the nineteenth century had shipped 
from Sitka furs to the value of over twenty million roubles, also 
exported steel, iron, copper, glass, china, ropes, timber, tobacco, 
tallow, furs, fabrics ; it imported wheat, barley, fats, salt, raw 
hides, and meat.^ This trade was carried on with America, 
Canada, China, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, and Chile. It is 
clear from the despatches of the Russian Minister Rumiantsev 
in 1803, that his Government regarded the Company’s settle- 
ments on the American continent as bases from wluch to extend 
her influence even as far as the East Indies. The far-reaching 
enterprise of their traders at this time brought the Russians 
much nearer the commercial level of the English and the Dutch 
in the Pacific. 

On the China coast however, they were definitely at a dis- 
advantage compared with the Americans, who were permitted 
to sell their furs at Canton, from which Russians, as we know, 
were excluded. Foreign merchants had received limited privi- 
leges for trade with the Celestial Empire under a special edict in 
1720. But those merchants were rqiresentatives of the British 
East India Company and of American concerns : Russians were 
not included in the foreign setdement at Macao to which these 
traders were virtually confined. The Americans had gained 

^ See also N. Nozikov, Russian Voyages Round the World. Edited by M. A. 
Sergeyev and translated by Ernst and Mira Lesser. (Hutchinson, 1 945) ; p.i 1 7. 
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much more advantageous trading privileges with China after 
1788, in which year they had sent from Boston the Columbia and 
the sloop Washington to Nootka Sound, whence the Columbia had 
sailed with a cargo of skins to Canton. Here America now 
brought from the isles of the South Sea the incense which the 
Chinese used in their temples, and from the Hawaiian Islands 
traded sandalwood for the silks and teas of the Chinese markets. 
Americans also, as we have mentioned, came to do most of the 
shipping between the Alaskan and north Californian coasts and 
China — a fact which at one time was viewed by the Russians as 
an encroachment on the monopoly claims of their Fur Company. 
Krusenstern, who sailed in a merchantman to China in order 
to learn the navigation of the China Sea, believed that Russia 
would benefit greatly if she could open up a maritime trade 
with the Celestial Empire : ‘‘the chief obstruction to trade how- 
ever, with these distant regions is the want of people capable of 
commanding her merchant vessels”.^ Lysiansky, fellow-voyager 
of Krusenstern observed too, that once commerce had opened 
with China, the Russian settlement of New Archangel, Alaska, 
would become valuable for timber trade. Accordingly Krusen- 
stern had received instructions to open trade at Canton, where 
he did succeed in selling a cargo before the order came from 
Pekin to detain his vessel. “Though barbarians are accustomed 
to frequent the port of Canton,’’ wrote the Chinese Emperor, 
“the name of the Russians has never appeared among them. . . . 
How have the Russians who trade by way of Kiatcha, and have 
never visited Canton, been able to navigate their ships, or how 
have they become acquainted with the shoals and islands on 
their way from Russia?” 

The earliest of the “barbarians” referred to in this passage 
were the Portuguese, the first of their ships having arrived on 
the coast of China in 1514. Three years afterwards Fernao 
Perez came with eight ships to Canton, and later got permis- 
sion to build a factory on Shangch’wan Island : Perez opened 
trade with the north and a depot at Ningpo. As regards the 
Spaniards, they, after their occupation of the Philippines, had 
visited Amoy, and had for a time gained a monopoly of trade 
there.* The Dutch were the next to arrive off the coasts of 

^ Otto von Kotsebue, Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Beering's 
Sircdts. Introd., p. xxv. 

* English efforts to reach China had been made before this, however. 
Qjieen Elizabeth had commissioned three ships, under command of 
Benjamin Wood, to open up trade with the Celestial Empire, but the vessels 
were aE lost on &e way out. 
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China, and in 1622 they had made settlements in the Pes- 
cadores. Then came the East India Company, which since the 
end of the seventeenth century had been represented by a 
President” and Council at Canton. But the decrees of the 
Chinese Commissioners had practically compelled the British 
to withdraw from Canton, and this led them to acquire Hong 
Kong, in order to set up a trading station with South China. 
Not so well placed were the Russians. They had obtained com- 
mercial conventions with China by the treaties of Nerchinsk 
(1689) and Kiatcha (1727), but these had given them no right 
of trade by sea. Hence when in 1 806 the Russian vessels called 
at Canton, the Chinese Government decreed that as Russia had 
only the privilege of trading at the land frontier and not by sea, 
she was excluded from coastal trade with China. ^ (Later, when 
the Russian admiral, Putiatin, tried to get right of maritime 
trade at Peiho he failed for the same reason, so went to Hong 
Kong, where he aligned himself with representatives of Britain 
and France who also were trying to gain coastal trading 
privileges.) 

The Pacific voyages of Krusenstern and Lysiansky were fol- 
lowed by those of other Russian circumnavigators, among them 
Feodor Litke. His work showed how seriously these explorers 
regarded the scientific side of their undertakings. “His obser- 
vations on the magnetic needle and on the swing of the 
constant pendulum are particularly noteworthy,” says N. 
Nozikov. “As a result of these experiments the amount of 
shrinkage of the earth was determined ; exact knowledge of the 
phenomena is of the greatest importance for geodesic work and 
for an exact investigation of certain complex movements in the 
solar system.” The first detailed description of the Caroline 
Islands was the work of this scientific navigator, and the 
members of his expedition discovered one group here to which 
the name of his ship, Senyavin^ was given. “Altogether they dis- 
covered twelve and described twenty-six groups or separate 
islands in the Caroline archipelago.” ^ In the North Pacific, too, 
Litke’s name is another link in the chain of North-East Passage 
seekers. In 1826 he received Admiralty instructions to chart the 
Kamchatkan coasts, which he did from the sloop Seiyamn, 
making many corrections in existing charts, and discovering 
too the Aramchechin Island, He also charted much of the 

^ See M. J. Bau, The Foreign Relations of China, (Nisbet & Go,, 1922) ; p. 5. 

® N. Noz&ov, Russian Voyages Round the World, Edited by M. A. Sergeyey 
and translated by Ernst and Mira Lesser. (Hutchinson, 1945); p- 138. 
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Siberian coastline of the Bering Sea up to Cape Deshniev, and 
among the several places which bear his name is Gape Litke on 
the Bering Strait. 

JAPAN AND THE KURILE ISLANDS 

The successive Russian Governments in the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, in their efforts to expand 
their trade in the Pacific, had naturally to take into account 
their relations with Japan. In the previous century Peter the 
Great had dwelt on the possibility of entering into commercial 
relations with the Island Empire ; these he had tried to establish 
by sending a trade emissary from Kamchatka to open up 
definite sea routes to Japan. Though Catherine the Great 
showed far less enterprise in the Pacific than in the Mediter- 
ranean, she had, on the advice of Laxman, sent an expedition 
to Japan in 1792, when for the first time a Russian ship sailed 
into Hakodate. The visit however had brought only the promise 
that ^‘one great ship of the Russian State” would be permitted 
to call at Nagasaki to re-open talks. 

It was from Kamchatka that the Russians had made their 
way into the northern Kuriles at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Little was then known of the islands, and earlier, when 
the Dutch navigator Vries, in the Castricum had sailed among 
them in 1643, he had thought that one of them formed part of 
the American continent. Nor did the visits of the Jesuits in the 
latter half of the same century do much to clarify the confused 
ideas about this island chain. Little more successful were the 
results of the inquiries of Peter I, who had charged two of his 
ofl&cers, Yefreimov and Luchin, to explore the Kuriles; from 
them he had received only a very imperfect map of the chain 
as far as they had been able to chart it. Bering, as we reported 
earlier, had learnt something about the islands from the monk 
Kosirevski in Yakutsk, but it was left to Spangberg, a member 
of the Bering expeditions, to throw new light on this foggy 
region by his voyage in 1738 round the islands, to twenty-nine 
of which he gave names. Up to the time when Lieut. Walton 
in the Hope charted the most easterly of them, it was believed 
by many that Jezo (Hokkaido) — ^the most northerly of Japan’s 
islands and adjacent to the southerly Kuriles — ^was a v^t 
land mass lying between Asia and America. Walton and 
Spangberg showed that it was but a moderately sized island. 
A Russian name was given to the group, “Kurile” ^ being 
derived from “Kooreetdi”, to smoke, by association with the 
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volcanic nature of the islands. Errors in existing charts of the 
Kuriles were pointed out later, in 1821, by the voyager and 
traveller John Cochrane, R.N. : “I should,'’ he said, ‘Teel 
greatly pleased if I could draw the attention of the Russian 
Government to the propriety and necessity not only of survey- 
ing generally the Kurile Islands, but particularly those extend- 
ing from Cape Lopatka to the lat. of 46".^ 

Krusenstern and Golovnin at different times charted these 
islands, and in Russian maps Golovnin’s name is perpetuated 
in a strait between two of them. Their survey formed part of the 
work that he had been instructed to undertake in his special 
mission to the Sea of Okhotsk — a region which he was required 
to explore with a view to eventual maritime relations with 
Japan. Golovnin, who was the first European to investigate the 
channel between Kinaschier Island (the twentieth in the group) 
and Matsumai, owed something to the reports of the English 
mariner Captain Gore in his stormy voyage in the waters round 
Paramushiro, 1779. In the sloop of war Diana^ Golovnin was 
able to observe the trade in beaver skins and otter pelts carried 
on by the Kurile Islanders and the Japanese, and his log book 
contains most instructive accounts of the lives of the former 
people. Writing of his captivity in Japan in 1811-13, he 
stressed the advantages that might result from opening up 
Russian trade relations with Japan, and especially the benefits 
which would be gained by the Russian- American Fur Company, 
as sea otter pelts bought from the Company at Kamchatka by 
Siberian merchants, had been taken by a long and expensive 
route to the Chinese frontier town Kiatcha, where traders 
purchased them to send to Pekin, and thence to Japan — a land 
journey of over 2,100 miles. 

Golovnin was not only a great sea captain, but a man of 
shrewd political insight. He was well aware of his Emperor’s 
wish to bring Japan within Russia’s orbit as a market for the 
fiirs of the Russian-American Company, and also as a source 
for supplying the Russian Alaskan colonists with grain. He was 
careful when in Japan, to refute accusations that his Govern- 
ment had taken any part in the raids made by the Com- 
pany’s associates, on the shores of the Island Empire. The 
directors were not, he said, “persons of great consideration in 
Russia, but even they had never sanctioned that illegal pro- 
ceeding which was wholly attributed to the captains of the 

Karrative of a Pedestrian Joum^ Through Russia and Siberian Tartary. 
(Knight, London, 1825); VoL II, p. 81. 
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vessels, and that His Imperial Majesty had ever entertained 
a wish to establish friendly compacts and commercial relations 
between Russia and Japan”. The opening for any such com- 
mercial relations was a particularly narrow one, as the Dutch 
at that time were the only foreigners allowed to trade with 
Nippon, Only at Nagasaki were Russian ships permitted to 
call, and even here the landing of their crews was made as 
difficult as possible. It is not therefore surprising that at the 
time when Captain Krusenstern visited Nagasaki in the 
Nadezhda^ there was no strictly accurate information as to the 
latitude and longitude of that harbour. Details of this were 
given later by Krusenstern himself. He was not permitted by 
the Japanese to visit their western coast, but he was able to 
make a thorough exploration of the channel of La Perouse 
between the Japanese island of Matsumai and Karafuto 
(southern Sakhalin), and inquiries made during his visit to 
Nagasaki brought Krusenstern to believe that a good trade 
opening with Korea was possible. 

Despite the fact that the Russians had for so long inhabited 
Kamchatka, they remained surprisingly ignorant of the islands 
to the north of Japan. What knowledge they had of the waters 
surrounding them was partly derived from the English mariner 
Captain Broughton, who in the Providence had voyaged in 
Japanese seas in 1795-97. For long the Russians entertained the 
most strange ideas about the islands of Jezo and Kunashiri, 
sometimes taking the view that they were part of a vast mid- 
Pacific island, sometimes regarding them as smallish members 
of the Kurile group. It was the French, not the Russians, who 
found out whether large ships could pass through the strait 
between North Jezo and Tartary. Earlier still it was Spangberg 
the Danish explorer and Walton the English navigator who in the 
sloop Nadezhda showed the Russians the way to Japan. But that 
way did not become fully open to them till after the second world 
war, when Russia gained the Kuriles and southern Sakhalin. 

SAKHALIN 

Concerning the exploration of Sakhalin, “Russia deserves”, 
says the Pacific historian F, A, Colder,^ “the chief credit for 
bringing this work to a successful end”, though, as he points 
out, England, France, China, and Japan, had also made their 
contributions. Krusenstern had explored the east coast of the 

^ Reprinted by permission of the Publishers, The Arthur H. Qark Com- 
pany, from Russian Expansion on the Pacific^ by Frank A. Colder; p. 253. 
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island, adding data to that collected earlier by the English 
explorer Broughton and the French navigator La Perouse, 
Sailing through the Tartary Strait, La Perouse had been 
stopped by sandbanks from finding the true geographical 
character of Sakhalin, and he had reported the strait to be non- 
navigable beyond the fifty-second parallel. That Russia was 
late in discovering the insular nature of Sakhalin was due partly 
to the Treaty of Nerchinsk, which her defeat by the Manchus 
had compelled her to sign with China in 1689. That treaty was 
the first one ever signed by the Celestial Empire with a Euro- 
pean Power; by it the Argun had been fixed as the boundary 
between the two countries, and the Amur region was held to be 
outside Russia’s sphere. This was a disastrous chapter in the 
history of Russia in Asia, and its effects run through that 
chronicle for nearly two centuries, cutting off the Slavs from 
the sea. 

Up to the time of Krusenstern’s voyage it was believed that 
southern Sakhalin (Karafuto) was separated from the northern 
part. In an attempt to find the mouth of the Amur River, 
Krusenstern had rounded the northern shore of Sakhalin, 
which he surveyed. But though he voyaged on through the 
Tartary channel he failed to discover the estuary of the Amur, 
and this led him to believe, as others had done before him, that 
Sakhalin was joined to the mainland. Even Golovnin alludes to 
Sakhalin as a peninsula. More than one map at the end of Peter 
the Great’s reign however, had shown a large island off the 
coast of Asia, not far from Japan, and this was undoubtedly 
drawn from reports based on the existence of Sakhalin. In 1644 
the hunter Poyarkov had reported Sakhalin to be insular, while 
Jesuits who had sailed down the Amur in 1709 were told by 
natives about a near-by island of considerable size. Reference 
to a large island at the delta of the Amur is found in more than 
one Russian seventeenth-century manuscript — as for example, 
that of the Dutch geographer Witsen, instructor of Peter the 
Great, ^ and the map published by D’Anville in 1753 definitely 
shows Sakhalin as insular. It is interesting to find Sir George 
Simpson, Governor of Hudson’s Bay Territory in North 
America, describing in 1841 the delta of the Amur as being 
‘‘bounded in front by the Island of Sagalin’’.^ Yet it is commonly 

^ N- Witsen, Noordm Ost Tartarie (F. Halma, Amsterdam, 1705) ; Vol. II, 
p. 825. 

® JN'mraiwe of a Jomn^ Round the World during the Tears 1841 and 1842; 
VoL II, p. 237. 
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asserted that until Nevelski’s discovery in 1853 this fact was 
not known. Actually Sakhalin’s true nature had been ascer- 
tained at the beginning of the nineteenth century by the 
Japanese voyager Mamia Rinso, exploring the estuary of the 
Amur. Voyaging through the Tartary Strait from Jezo, the 
most northerly of the Japanese islands, Rinso had entered the 
mouth of the Amur in 1808, and the chart he made had been 
used by various cartographers for the next fifty years. It is sur- 
prising therefore that the Russians had not availed themselves 
of this map. 

Krusenstern observed that it would be easy for England to 
establish herself on Sakhalin from the East Indies, and that it 
should be still easier for his own countrymen to settle on it from 
Kamchatka, but he also realised that the length of the sea com- 
munications between the Tsar’s territories in Europe and his 
possessions in north-east Asia was a drawback to this. Yet an 
establishment on Sakhalin was necessary as being possibly the 
only means of sharing in Japan’s trade. 

The earliest Russian settlement^ of any size on Sakhalin had 
been made in 1805, when seamen, led by two lieutenants, 
Davidov and Khavostov, landed at Aniwa Bay. Commanding 
respectively the Yunona and the Avos^ ships of the Russian- 
American Company, these two officers were commissioned by 
the Russian Chancellor Rezanov to undertake an occupation 
of Sakhalin. Khavostov, in carrying this out had even issued 
a proclamation to the effect that Alexander I had taken pos- 
session of the territory — a proceeding which, as we have seen, 
Golovnin found extremely embarrassing when he came to try 
and persuade the Japanese to open up commercial relations 
with his country, and an act with which his Emperor was in no 
way associated. A serious view of the action was taken by the 
Japanese, whose Prime Minister, M. Sadanobu, spoke in 
a secret Memorandum of the possibility of his country attacking 
Russia, and of ‘"an unexpected descent by sea” on Kamchatka.^ 
Khavostov’s principal object in seizing Aniwa Bay had been 
to use this as a base from which to advance on the mouth of the 
Amur, a course which had always been advocated by Captain 
Krusenstern. An official of the Russian-American Fur Company 
had pointed out that 14,000-15,000 pack-horses were required 
to carry provisions to Russian settlements on the Pacific 

1 This was, however, but a temporary one. 

® E. J. Harrison, Peace or War East of Baikal ? (Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 
Yokohama, 1910) ; p.io. 
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seaboard, and that navigation of the Amur would save that 
great cost. 

Muraviev, who was the driving force behind the later 
advances on the Amur, feared that the trade agreements which 
England was then making with South China would place 
Russia at a disadvantage. The Amur Route would be the best 
one into China, therefore it was imperative to get control of that 
before England did. Muraviev had a further object in sending 
an expedition to explore the delta — ^he wanted to secure for the 
Russians a share in the whale fishing in the Sea of Okhotsk in 
which the other Great Powers were then all engaged. The wide 
expanse of water known as the Liman, opposite the mouth of 
the Amur, had already been explored by Lieut. Gabrilov in the 
Constantine^ but the actual investigation of the mouth of the 
river was made by Lieut. Orlov of the Russian-American 
Company. Later Nevelski had left Petropavlovsk in the brig 
Baikal^ had sailed up the west coast of Sakhalin, and as a result of 
his voyage had told Muraviev that the Amur estuary could 
be navigated by open-sea vessels of 15 ft. draught. As long as 
Sakhalin was regarded as non-insular, the Amur could only 
have been navigated from its delta by vessels coming in from 
the north, i.e. from the Sea of Okhotsk, whose coasts are frozen 
for part of the year. But the discovery that ships could sail up 
the delta from the south, i.e. from the Strait of Tartary, meant 
that they could take a course more favourably conditioned. 

The fact that the Strait of Tartary did separate Sakhalin 
from the mainland, affected the course of England’s operations 
against Russia in the Far East. In 1855, during the Crimean 
War, Petropavlovsk was bombarded by an Anglo-French 
squadron, but the reinforcements which Muraviev brought 
down the Amur saved the garrison, and a second assault by the 
ADied ships was beaten off. Petropavlovsk, except for a small 
remaining force, was then evacuated by the Russians, and 
imder direction of Admiral Zavoiko a passage was carved 
through the ice in the harbour to enable the ships to reach 
Avacha Bay. The Russian vessels then sailed for De Castries 
on Sakhahn. In the fog, the English vessels Barracouta and 
Encounter^ which had been watching the southern entrance to 
the Tartary Strait, but believing there was no northerly 
escape, i.e. no through channel to the Amur River, failed to find 
the Russian ships, six of which escaped down the Strait and 
into the Amur. 

Up to the time of Nevelski’s discovery, Russia, by the terms 
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if the Nerchinsk Treaty, was deprived of any satisfactory 
lommunication between Lake Baikal and Kamchatka; that 
reaty had fixed the Stanovoy “range of mountains extending 
0 the sea” as the ne plus ultra for Russia’s eastward advance, 
fo Muraviev, as we have said earlier, it seemed imperative for 
Slussia to control the ’Amur. But to get control of the delta it 
vas also necessary to get Sakhalin. Accordingly the Russian- 
\merican Company was appointed to carry out an occupa- 
ion of the island; their ship Nikolai had landed arms and 
nen at Aniwa in 1854, and Nevelski had founded the post of 
\lexandrovsk on De Castries Bay. This marked the final stage 
3f the great trek across Siberia to the Pacific, which Yermak 
md his fellow Cossacks had started when they crossed the Ural 
Mountains three centuries earlier. 



IX 


ALASKA 

Russia had reached the Pacific coast more than thirty-three 
years before America did. But not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century did Russian expansionist aims begin to 
show the same successes on the Asiatic shores of the Great 
Ocean as they had done on the American littoral. On the 
American continent the Russians were so well established that, 
as Mr. B. H. Sumner has stated in his Survey of Russian History,'^ 
with an outpost nearly as far south as San Francisco, and with 
their activities in the Hawaiian Islands, it seemed almost pos- 
sible by 1820 that North America would be divided between 
the United States, Great Britain, and Russia. In 1824 
Agreement was signed between America and Russia whereby 
the parallel of 54° 40' was to mark the southern frontier of 
Russian America;^ and neither party was to impose restrictions 
on shipping or fishing in North Pacific waters. The necessity for 
the last-mentioned terms arose from the ukase of Tsar Alexander 
which in 1821 had prohibited non-Russian ships from coming 
within the limit of a hundred Italian miles of the Alaskan coast. 
Writers have sometimes represented that ukase as conflicting 
with the Monroe Doctrine, formulated two years later. But that 
Doctrine declared that the United States would not permit any 
interference in the American continent by any foreign Power 
not already holding possessions in America. The Emperor had let it 
be known that he would only enforce the ukase against 
American ships if these were engaged in contraband trade, but 
he none the less sent a fleet to the North Pacific with a show of 
readiness to enforce his proclamation. He had made clsiims 
too for Russia on the American mainland as far south as the 
51st parallel, and also firom the Aleutian Islands to the east 
coast of Siberia, “as weE as above the Kurile Islcmds from 
Behring Straits to the south cape of the Island of Urup, viz., to 
the 45° 50' north latitude”. But the Russians were now to 
suflTer for their long unbroken secrecy regarding their early 

^ Duckworth, 1944; p. 33. 

* The most southerly point at which the Russians had settled on the 
American continrait had been 38“ 33' N, 
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discoveries in the North Pacific. The claims they were making 
were discredited by the Americans, who now heard many of 
them for the first time. Such few reports as had been published 
in the past, had only in the rarest instances appeared in English. 

When the Russian Minister Poletica suggested that his 
country had the right to exclude foreigners from the sea north 
of 51° on the American side, and 45° on the Asiatic side, he 
based his claim to this closed sea on the fact that Russia pos- 
sessed territory on both sides of it. Whereupon Secretary of 
State Adams drily observed that the distance between the two 
shores on the 51st parallel, N., was only about four thousand 
miles ! Popular feeling in America on the matter found expres- 
sion in the following lines : — 

Old Neptune one morning was seen on the rocks^ 

Shedding tears by the pailful and tearing his locks; 

He criedy ‘a Land Lubber has stole^ on this day^ 

Full four thousand miles of my ocean away: 

He swallows the earth [he exclaims with emotion)^ 

And then to quench appetite^ slap goes the ocean; 

Brother Jove must look out for his skies^ let me tell ye, 

Or the Russian will bury them all in his belly\^ 

The Tsar’s declaration in respect of the 51st parallel, sug- 
gested that he had designs on the coast of Oregon — at that 
time claimed jointly by Britain and America. The Russians 
were already claiming territory right to Columbia River, 
although by the Convention of Nootka Sound, 1790, their 
claims had been limited to a point north of Lat. 60°. Hence 
at this time we find the Governor and Committee of Hudson’s 
Bay Company writing that they ‘‘think it is desirable to extend 
our trading posts as far to the West and the North from Fraser’s 
River in Caledonia as may be possible”, and adding that they 
think it advisable “to keep the Russians at a distance”.® Baron 
von Wrangell, Resident Governor of the Russian-American 
Company, had prepared a fort at the mouth of the Stikine, and 
here stationed the brig Chichqff, which, though not a ship of 
war, carried fourteen guns.^ In a letter to the Governor and 

1 Published in Mies’s Register, 10 May, 1823, ^d taken firom the Baltimore 
Chronicle. 

® Fur Trade and Empire. Sir George Simpson’s Journal, 1824-1825, ^td. 
by Frederick Merk. Harvard Historical Studies, VoL XXXI, Appendix A, 
p. 175. (Harvard University Press, 1931.) 

® The Letters of John McLaughlin from Vancouver to the Governor and Com- 
mittee* Introd., p. civ. First Series, 1825-38. 
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Committee of Hudson’s Bay Company, dated 14 March, 1833, 
the Company’s representative McLoughlin, reported that 
the Russians had prevented a British establishment being set 
up on the Stikine as had been planned, and complained that 
as well as loss of trade the British were suffering loss of prestige 
with the natives. P. S. Ogden, the Company’s principal factor, 
took the view that the Treaty of 1824 between Britain and 
Russia gave the former every right to navigate the Stikine, but 
in view of the combined opposition of natives and Russians he 
thought it prudent not to force the issue.^ Despite the fact that 
relations between Hudson’s Bay Company and the Russian- 
American Fur Company remained, on the whole, remarkably 
friendly (the former doing all it could to meet the repeated 
requests of the Alaskan Russians for shipments of wheat and 
flour), protests against the southward encroachments of the 
Slavs were not unnaturally made by Britain as well as the 
United States. The result was that treaties were made by Russia 
with these two countries whereby the Tsar’s maritime ukase 
was revoked, and the Convention of 1824 had, as before 
mentioned, placed the southern boundary of the Emperor’s 
possessions in America at 54° 40' N. Lat. 

Soon afterwards however, Baron de Tuyl for the Russian 
Government, insisted that his country did not interpret the 
treaty as giving sanction to U.S. citizens to trade on the Siberian 
coast or in the Aleutians. Friction between the Russians and 
Americans had been frequent in this region north of the 54th 
parallel. Complaints had been made by Count Romanzov, 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs," that American vessels had 
been carrying on clandestine trade with Alaskan natives, and 
that the destruction by the latter of a Russian fort had been due 
to the possession of AmericEin firearms. 

ALASKAN CABLE PROJECT 

Relations between America and Russia concerning the North 
Pacific became less strained however during the proposal for 
laying a cable from Alaska to Siberia. A grant was obtained 
from Russia by Percy McDonough Collins (commercial agent 
of the American (Jovemment for the Amur River) to construct 
a telegraph from the Amur to the Russian possessions in North 

The Letters of John McLoughlmJhm Vancotaer to the Governor and Committee. 
Appendix A, pp. 317-319. 

* See letter fironi Romanzov to Levett Harris, American State Peters 
Foreiffi Rdatioru; VoL V, p. 439. 
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America. The Russians had stipulated that the line should con- 
nect the European system with the Pacific Ocean. It is usual to 
give entire credit to CoUins for the project, but actually he had 
only revived the plan of a Russian, Romanov, who had pro- 
posed to the Amur Company that a cable should be laid to the 
Kuriles and Kamchatka and thence across the Bering Strait to 
America. In 1862 Collins had petitioned the American Govern- 
ment to enable him to complete the enterprise. (The British 
Government at the same time authorised the construction of a line 
of telegraph across the intervening territory of British Columbia.) 

‘‘There is much in the North Pacific,” says the Memorial of 
Collins, “valuable to us as a nation in a commercial point of 
view. . . . Our Pacific whaling fleet resort in considerable 
force to the seas, bays, and sounds, not only of the Pacific but 
of the Arctic ; in one year more than seventy American vessels 
have passed through Bering Strait, and largely over one 
hundredhave visited the waters adjacent, and the Okhotsk Sea. 
The commerce of Japan and of the Amoor region, increasing 
from year to year, makes it requisite that we should have a more 
perfect knowledge of these interesting regions of the Pacific.”^ 

In the U.S. Senate, Mr. Latham, reporting on matters con- 
cerning the Collins cable proposal, pointed out that American 
vessels had lately entered Amoor, that “the Russian Govern- 
ment has also had constructed several sea-going and river 
steamers in the U.S. and in Europe for service here and in the 
North Pacific. Several American commercial establishments 
have found permanent place within the Amoor at the seat of 
Government, Nikolaievsky ; American engineers are employed 
in this so recently unexplored region ; American steam-engines, 
saw-mills and machine shops have also found in the wilds of 
Tartary a new field of practical occupation. Thus, independent 
of the consideration of telegraphic communication, the pro- 
posed survey of the North Pacific would be of much value to 
commerce in those regions, our whalemen and merchant ships 
would be guided by certain and reliable information; safe 
anchorage ground would be revealed ; depots and deposits of 
coal, new bays and harbors, would be sought and sotmded, 
and generally much information obtained, smdceable and 
interesting alike to commerce and science.”® Regarding Mr. 

® Memorial of Percp McDonm^k Collins y upon the subject of an Interamimental 
Telegraph connecting the Eastern and Western Hemispheresy by wcy of Bdmng's 
Strait, (Grovenunent Printing Office, WasMngton, 1864) ; p.9. 

® Ibid,y p. 46. 
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Latham’s reference to steamers entering the Amur from the 
Pacific, the first of such vessels to do so was the s.s. Constantinople. 
Concerning the Alaskan fisheries, Collins predicted they would 
serve as “a nursery for first-class seamen, which in the growing 
commerce of the Pacific, wiU be just what we want there in 
the future, in order to give us the supremacy of that great 
ocean.”^ But though work was begun on the cable in 1865 
was continued for three years, Collins’s efforts, and those of his 
sponsors, were in the end unavailing, for the Alaskan project 
fell through when the Atlantic cable was laid. 

SALE OF ALASKA 

It was to save Alaska from becoming EngUsh territory — the 
Tsar was particularly anxious not to have the British in that 
region — ^that it came to be sold to America for so s mall a sum, 
represented by “less than one-half its present annual output of 
canned salmon.”* At the same time, the Russian-American 
Company which had colonised that region, was far from being 
in a strong financial position then ; indeed it was only solvent by 
subsidies received from the home Government, and the Com- 
pany had earlier vainly petitioned the Russian Govermnent to 
take over control of its possessions. In 1839 it had even leased 
a large strip of coastal territory to Hudson’s Bay Company. 
“The lease of this trail to the British Company marked the 
beginnmg of the end of Russian domination in America.”® Fear 
that this territorial acquisition by the English would lead to a 
development of British maritime strength in the North Pacific, 
was the primary motive for the Russian sale of Alaska to 
another Power. 

Actually the earliest proposition made by the Russians, in 
i 844> was that the United States could have Alaska for nothing 
beyond the mere cost of transfer, if the U.S. line were kept at 
54° 40' and the English were shut oflffirom any Pacific seaboard. 
A thousand miles of British coastal territory lay south of Alaska 
in British Columbia, and just as it was fear of English sea power 
that had led the Tsar to issue his ukase in 1821 excluding 

* 40th Congress, 2nd Sess. H. Doc. No. 177, pp. 25-8. 

* Repainted by peimisaoii <£ the Publishers, The Arthur H. CSark Com- 
pany, fircHn Htstoiy of Alaska tmder Ihe Rule of the United States, by Jeannette P. 
Nichols; p. 21. 

* Brayamitt Hatt Thtanas, Ph-D., Rasso-Americait Rdations, iSi^-iSSy. See 
JcJins Nopikins Univ. Studies in Htstmical and Political Science, Series 
XLVUI, No. 2. (The JcAns Hopkins Press, BaMmore, 1930.) 
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non-Russian ships from a considerable area of the Bering Sea, so 
it was the question of sea power which determined the fate of 
Alaska. In view of this it is somewhat ironical that the great 
North Pacific Empire of the Russians should have been ceded 
to America, the country then nearly as advanced in seafaring 
as Great Britain, and today the only great maritime Power in 
the world. 

In 1863 units of the Russian Fleet, including the flagship 
Alexander Nevskij had arrived at New York and San Francisco 
during the American CivihWar. Rnssian-American relations, 
particularly in the maritime sphere," were generally most cordial 
when one or other "of these two countries was having trouble 
with Britain. By many Americans the arrival of the Tsar’s ships 
was interpreted as a sign that Russia was going to give active 
aid to the North. However, as a recent historian^ h^ pointed 
out, Russian ships did not come to America at a cruci^ time, 
but when the crisis was past and danger of intervention was 
over. (In any case the vessels were too antiquated to have been 
capable of any major engagement. The entire fleet at that time 
consisted of only two squadrons, the first of which comprised 
seven ships based on Kronstadt, and a frigate in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the second was a small and obsolete squadron in 
the Pacific. All the vessels were of wood and mainly dependent 
on sails for power.) Actually Russia’s motive in sending her 
ships into U.S. harbours was to get them to neutral ports before 
her fleet could be attacked by Britain or France, who were then 
hostile to Russia over the Imperial Government’s suppression of 
a Polish rising, Russia knew her navy was too weak to stand up 
to either the British or the French fleets, still less to these in 
combination, so, as her relations with the United States were 
then good, she ordered her ships to make for U.S. ports. A 1 the 
same the Russian Government had feared that this vary act 
might incite a British advance through Canada and Alaska to 
Siberia. Indeed some years earlier during hc^tiEties in the 
Pacific in which Britain and France were ranged against 
Russia, the Russian possessions on the North American con- 
tinait were declared neutral, and ve^els of the Rnssian- 
American Company had cros^d from Ayan and other ports 
on the Sea of Okhotsk to take rdhige in ^Maiskan harbours. 

The Crimean War had expend Russians maritime weakn^s ; 
she had no derire to risk atimi by Rit^ in the North Pacific, 
either ofiF her Alaiian or her Siberian shor^. It was bettor to 
^ S,' F. Anrnwm Fore^ Edaims^ VoL 11, p. 46 . 
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sell while Alaska was hers. There were contemporary suggestions 
in the United States that the real reason why Russia sold out, 
was the hope of thereby having the United States as a buffer 
between Siberia and the British navy. One thing is certain — 
Russia at that time thought it worth while to make a consider- 
able territorial sacrifice in order to avoid a conflict with Britain 
in the North Pacific. By this time the Tsar had not only to take 
into consideration the advanced mercantile power of England 
in the Far East, and the progressive strength of America at sea, 
but the rising maritime power of Japan. The link which bound 
the Russian Empire in America to the homeland was an 
uncertain one — the hazardous sea route from Okhotsk to 
Alaska could hardly be regarded as other than a dubious life- 
line by a non-seafaring people. Even the great Governor, Bara- 
nov, for all his ambitions on the American side of the Pacific, 
had realised that unless Russia could get control of the Amur 
and strengthen her position on the Asian shores of the Great 
Ocean, her future in the Pacific would be extremely precarious. 

Nevertheless the sale of the strategic territory of Alaska with 
such defensive key points as North Pacific islands, for the sum 
of $7,000,000, shows a singular lack of maritime ambition on 
the part of Russia, in strange contrast with her oceanic enter- 
prise of forty years earlier. It is interesting to note that in i860 
too, Rear-Admiral Popov^ stated that, while Russia must retain 
the Kuriles and the Kommandorski Islands, since cession of 
these would bring America too close to Russia, he would not 
object to a transfer of the Aleutians — ^yet these islands run from 
the Alaskan Peninsula to the Kommandorski group oflf Kam- 
chatka. In early proposals (1857) made for the sale of Alaska 
however, Gortchakov, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, did 
state that the Russian- American Fur Company should retain the 
Aleutians for the Company’s operations in Siberia. But no men- 
tion was made of the strategic value of these North Pacific islands. 

Secretary of State Seward, who was responsible for the 
American purchase of Alaska, gave as the official reason for the 
^‘deal”, the desire to improve Russo-American relations which 
had been endangered by disputes over fishing in Alaskan 
waters. But Seward’s own expansionist philosophy may suggest 
to others that the reason so far as the American side of the 
transaction was concerned, was to be found elsewhere. 

Seward regarded Alaska as a naval outpost vis-a-vis north-east 
Asia : ‘‘The Pacific Ocean,” he said, “its shores, its islands, and 
^ In a Memorandum dated 6 February, i860. 
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the vast regions beyond, will become the chief theater of 
events in the world’s great hereafter.” He foresaw that the 
Aleutian Islands would one day become American stepping- 
stones across the North Pacific. But few other men of his time 
took that view; to them Alaska was ‘^Seward’s ice-box”, ^*the 
land of short rations and long twilights”, ^^Walrussia”, and they 
deplored the payment of two eents an acre for land which is 
now to be crossed by some of the most important trunk airlines 
of the globe — a region once remote but now a focal one in the 
sea-air strategy of the Great Powers. Alaska today figures pro- 
minently in the joint plans for Arctic defence undertaken by the 
United States, Canada, and Britain. Opposite its shores lies the 
Bay of Lavrenty, which marks the terminal of the Soviet 
Arctic air route’- stretching from the Siberian side of the 
Bering Strait to Krasnoyarsk. A short flight from the Bering 
Strait Boundary with Russia is the air base at Mile Twenty- 
six, south-east of Fairbanks, which was planned as one of the 
largest bomber bases in the United States. A short air-distance 
too from the boundary line is Sitka, the principal U.S. naval 
base on the Alaskan coast. Not only do the shores of Alaska 
form a front line of defence for the American north-west coast, 
but they constitute the apex of the triangle embracing the 
strategic ocean area, Alaska-Hawaii-Panama. And the Aleutian 
Islands give the United States command of the Pacific from 
their submarine base at Dutch Harbour, Unalaska, to their 
naval base at San Diego, California. 

It may be pertinent to ask, what would be the position of 
America today if Alaska had remained Russian? And will the 
sentiments expressed in the J{ew Tork Herald at the time when 
that territory changed hands, prove to be true in the years to 
come? This is what the Herald said: '^Russia and the United 
States must ever be friendly, the colossi having neither terri- 
torial nor maritime jealousies to excite the one against the other. 
The interests of both demand that they should go hand in hand 
in their march to Empire.” Different was the viewpoint of the 
contemporary Novoe Vremya, which, after the Spanish-American 
war, wrote: ‘^Russia must be on her guard against the United 
States, especially in view of the enormous wealth of its Pacific 
shores, and the strategical position occupied by America in 
the Sandwich, Philippine, and the Samoan Islands.”^ The 

^ This was established during the war under the personal orders of Stalin. 

^ H. H. Bancroft, The Kew Pacific, (The Bancroft Company, New York 
1900) ; p. a 1 6. 
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reference to the Sandmch Islands (Hawaii) recalls the fact that 
long before their annexation in 1898 the United States knew 
of rumours that Russia was prepared to oppose that step, but 
Secretary of State Marcy ''had little fear of interference from 
that quarter”.^ The independence of the Hawaiian Islands had 
been guaranteed earher by the United States, but, being no 
more than 2,100 miles from San Francisco, it was felt they were 
too near the American coast to be left to themselves. "It is 
imperative,” declared Mahan, "to take possession, when it can 
be done righteously, of such maritime positions as contribute 
to secure command.” ^ To annex Hawaii, Mahan averred, 
would be "a token that the nation in its evolution has aroused 
itselfto the necessity of carrying its life . . . beyond the borders 
which heretofore have sufficed for its activities”. 

THE "open door” IN CHINA 

A year after the American purchase of Alaska, the United 
States Navy had ordered Captain Reynolds to occupy Midway 
Island, with the ultimate object of making a naval station here 
for the route to China. Meanwhile Russia no less than Japan, 
had become increasingly anxious about American aims in the 
Pacific, ever since the visit of Commodore Perry, U.S.N. to 
Japan in 1853. Perry had stated that he looked forward to 
a time when there would be on the east coast of Asia a large 
number of American "commercial settlements”, and in one 
despatch spoke of "the expediency in establishing a foothold in 
this quarter of the globe, as a measure of positive necessity to 
the sustainment of our maritime rights in the East”,^ Formosa 
and the Lu Chu Islands he regarded as the starting point of this 
expansion westwards. Russian fears may have been based on 
the realisation of a geographical truth — ^that migrations which 
start from the heart of a continent, if they are powerful enough 
do not stop at the shores of that continent, they surge overseas. 
Certainly the Russian Government had declined to entertain 
Muraviev’s proposal to attract Americans as settlers in the Far 
East, bluntly stating that it would be too dangerous, American 
ships which entered Russian waters for seal fishing were 
regarded by the Russians in a very unfavourable light. Apart 
from the fact that this industry was a source of State revenue and 

^ J. M. Callahan, American Relations in the Padjic and the Far East, iy 8 ^~igoo, 
(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1901); p. 12 1. 

® The Interest of America in Sea Power. (Sampson Low, Marston, 1 897) ; p. 52. 

® S-Ex.D0c.34. 33-2, p. 12. 
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poaching'’ was, therefore, to be discouraged, the Imperial 
Government suspected other objectives. Therefore ^little mercy 
pirate schooner, and a few years ago'’, wrote 
Wirth Gerrare in 1903, ^^American citizens might be seen work- 
ing in chains on the roads of Vladivostock, whilst one of the 
smartest Russian revenue gun-boats is a confiscated three- 
masted American sealing schooner, with auxiliary screw.’ 
Wiialing off the Russian Pacific coast was guarded by the 
Government as closely as seal hunting, and to revive this 
mcmstry a State subsidy was given to Count Keyserling who 
had a monopoly of the Siberian whaling. 

When the ^ United States annexed the uninhabited and 
seemingly unimportant Wake Island in 1899, it was for the 
purpose of establishing a Pacific cable station. If the eastern 
arm of the China Sea is included in the Pacific, then Wake 
Maud can be regarded as a mid-Pacific island, and one which 
offers such wide radius of operations that its strategic import- 
ance is at once obvious. It was not then apparent, however 
mat this island and others in the chain from Hawaii to the 
Philippines would become invaluable for America in a world 
war nearly half a century later. After the Spanish-American 
War it was widely believed that Russia aimed at establishing 
a naval base in the Philippines.^ America’s interest in securing 
an Open Door” policy in China, particularly from Manchuli in 
the north to Kwantung in the south, made it imperative for the 
United States to gain control of the Philippines before anyone 
else did. In addition, the fact that the other Powers had strongly 
entrenched themselves in China — Great Britain in the Yangtze 
Valley,® Weihaiwei, Kowloon; Germany in Kiaochow; France 
in Kwang-chow-wan ; Japan encroaching on Fukien, and 
Russia on Kwantung — ^impeUed America to retain the Philip- 
pines after her victory at Manila in 1898. 

By the time that she had acquired those islands it was clear 
that the United States had abandoned the principle enunciated 
earlier by Jefferson — that a meridan of partition through an 
ocean could be regarded as the limits of a State’s oipansion. 
From now on it could be said ‘^the ocean is the only absolute 
boundary.” From the days of the China tea trade, when the 

^ Greater Russia i p. 19^. 

* See also Tyler Dennett, Americans in Eastern Asia. (The MacmEIan 
Company, New York, 1922) ; p. 623. 

® Britain by control of the Yar^-tse-Kiang could ensure the passage of 
battleships up to Nankii^, and of smaller warships up to Hankow. 
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Boston and Baltimore clippers crossed the Pacific in the early 
period of the Chinese Republic, can be traced the American 
aim to rule the waves of that ocean. "'The Power that rules the 
Pacific is the Power that rules the world,” proclaimed Senator 
A. J. Beveridge^ just after the United States had acquired the 
Philippines. These islands had brought his country nearly 
7,000 miles west across the ocean right to the coast of Asia. 
Whereas Russia had reached the Far East via Siberia and Man- 
churia, America had done so by island-hopping and the 
Phihppines. The latter were America’s advance posts to the 
“Open Door” of China. 

The interest of the United States in the China trade can be 
traced along with the development of the American type of 
clipper ship in the ocean tea race, but as early as 1 784-5 two 
United States ships, the Empress of China and the Pallas, had 
called at Canton and had returned to Boston with a cargo of 
tea and silks. From that time on, America’s trade with the sea- 
ports of the Celestial Empire continued to grow, and in 1844 
she had obtained from China a treaty providing for Most- 
Favoured-Nation Treatment for U.S. nationals. In Shanghai, 
the United States looked ahead to the time when she hoped for 
a predominating influence in trade with the Chinese. Mr. T. B. 
King, of the Committee of Naval Affairs, in his report in 1837 
to the House of Representatives recommending steam naviga- 
tion from America to China, said: “The extension of our 
territorial possessions in the Pacific has placed it in our power 
ultimately to communicate with China almost as rapidly as we 
now do with Europe.” America’s Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company had been instituted chiefly for this purpose, at a 
time when Russia was still in possession of Alaska, but the 
Russians had established no similar trans-Pacific service, 
though their Government was subsidising shipping elsewhere. 

American proposals were made for neutralising the railway 
system of Cfcna by placing it under international control. 
American engineers also urged the construction of a West 
Manchurian Railway to connect the Pechili Gulf with Aigun 
on the Amur. In both instances Russia supported Japan’s 
rejection of the proposals, pointing out that the South Man- 
churian Railway formed an integral part of the Trans-Siberian 
system, and that Russia must have unrestricted communication 
with her Far Eastern seaports. 

Japan had already used her position in North China and 

^ Congress!. Records, 56 Congress, ist Sess.; VoL 33, 1900; p. 704, 
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Manchuria to hamper American business, and in her control 
of the South Manchurian Railway had held up American 
goods shipped to Dairen. One of Japan’s ‘‘Twenty-One 
Demands” to China in 1915 was that the Chinese should not 
lease or cede to any Power any harbour, bay or island, along 
their coasts. But the Russians too had frequently acted in 
a manner contrary to acceptance of the principle of the “Open 
Door” in China and Manchuria. At one time they announced 
that they would exclude American oil from the port of Dairen.^ 
The proclamations of the Russian Controller at the treaty port 
of Newchang were further instances of Russian indifference to 
the Hay Doctrine. Newchang was not even a Russian leased 
port, it still belonged to China. There was also the case of the 
Russian violation of the neutrality of China, when, on the eve 
of the war with Japan, Russian ships had taken refuge in 
Chinese ports, and among them the Ryeshitelni had stayed at 
Chefoo beyond the twenty-four hour time limit.^ 

Such attempts at domination in China, whether by Japan or 
by Russia, were entirely opposed to American interests in the 
Far East, and on i February, 1902, the famous Hay Note was 
addressed to the Chancelleries of eleven countries, declaring 
that : “The attainment by one Power of such exclusive privileges 
for a commercial organisation of its nationality, conflicts with 
the assurances repeatedly conveyed to this government by the 
Imperial Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of the Imperial 
Government’s intention to follow the policy of the Open Door 
in China.” Russia had been one of the seven Powers ostensibly 
pledged to the principle of the “Open Door” by her reply to the 
earlier Hay Note of 6 September, 1899, but later she had 
pressed China to refuse to open any new treaty ports in Man- 
churia. Her reply to that first Hay Note had certainly been 
somewhat evasive, and was, in the opinion of the United States 
Government, the least satisfactory of those received. One 
juridical writer goes so far as to say: “It distincdy failed to 
commit the Russian Government to the exact propositions made 
by Secretary Hay.”® 

Japan, after her victory in 1906 over Russia, succeeded that 
Power in efforts to make an appanage of Manchuria, and in 
a supplementary agreement to the Russo-Japanese Treaty for 
mutual defence, 1916, she had got Russia to surrender the 

^ The Times, 13.9. 1901. 

2 See Atnerican State Papers, Foreign Relations, igo 4 ; pp. 424-25. 

® W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China i VoL I, p. 73* 
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rategic line connecting the South Manchurian Railway with 
le Sungari River. The intervention by U.S. forces under 
eneral Graves in Manchuria during the Russian Civil War 
id one motive only — to resist the Japanese penetration into 
at region and into Siberia. The Americans had therefore 
lecially sent from San Francisco units of their railway corps, to 
jep open the Chinese Eastern Railway through Manchuria 
r the transport of supplies shipped to Vladivostock. 

The determination of the United States to maintain the policy 
‘ the '^Open Door'^ in China was responsible for the agree- 
ent made by the signatory Powers to the Washington 
reatiesj 1922, whereby they agreed to ''respect the sovereignty, 
e independence, and the territorial and administrative 
tegrity of China.’’ At the end of the nineteenth century, 
jcretary of State John Hay had said: "He who understands 
hina, holds the key to international politics for the next two 
mdred years.” That statement was the basis of American 
)licy in the Far East, particularly as regards the Chinese 
aboard. By this time the "Open Door” policy, known as the 
ay Doctrine, had come to transcend in importance the Mon- 
e Doctrine, and later, in 1948, American support for General 
tiiang Kai-shek was not unexpected. In other words, the 
icific now took precedence over the Atlantic. The western 
icific was a zone of supreme concern to a Power with exten- 
/e interests in the China trade. The region was one of equal 
iportance to Russia, because that country has always realised 
e must have access to ports on the Yellow Sea. That is why 
ussia, once she did gain influence in eastern China, has always 
ien ready to fight to maintain her position there. 

The adoption of Mahan’s theories of Sea Power, reflected in 
e U.S. Navy Act of 1890, was another factor in American 
icific policy which Russia viewed with misgiving. Mahan 
w that the Hawaiian Islands were necessary for the defence of 
e Panamanian Isthmus. But he saw far beyond that. He 
heved that the destiny of America was to become a great 
Drld Power. A powerful fleet, he maintained, was necessary 
r supporting a commercial drive across the Pacific to Asia, and 
i held that in turn overseas colonies were necessary for main- 
ining naval power, inasmuch as they provided bases for naval 
)erations. When Mahan’s classic study, The Influence of Sea 
wet upon History^ i 66 o-iyo 3 ^ first appeared, American com- 
erce was carried largely in foreign vessels, and partly due to 
e Government’s failure to subsidise shipping at a time when 
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sia was doing this, America’s trade with China declined for 
riod. The United States also suffered in its lack of the bases 
:h it now possesses. Under the presidency of Theodore 
sevelt however, new establishments overseas were sought, 
the theories of Mahan began to be applied to the American 
f and mercantile marine, a considerable expansion of both 
jming a definite feature of American policy. 

1 our own time we see in the United States the twentieth 
-ury development of the ideas of Mahan, viz., that mercan- 
imperialism is essential for national prosperity, and expand- 
foreign commerce is necessary for the maintenance of 
;reign power. And to enable such a mercantile service to 
:tion freely, a navy must be maintained. With the opening 
he Panama Canal, that doctrine of mercantile expansion 
ch Mahan preached became a reality. The trade of eastern 
erica and of the Mississippi Valley flowed out through its 
:s to the Pacific. A Two-Ocean Navy can now pass its 
;est battleships through the third set of locks on their way 
to the U.S. island bases in the Pacific. 

’oday, the acquisition of new island possessions by the 
Lted States, and of the Kuriles by Russia, has brought the 
L and the U.S.S.R. nearer to each other geographically, 
ile the Russians strengthen their position on the Asiatic 
nland in ports and along littorals, the Americans draw 
rer that mainland by acquiring such ex-Japanese island 
es as Okinawa and Iwojima, and by control of the Ryukyus. 
m Vladivostock it is 1,055 miles to Okinawa, which the 
ited States had planned as a giant air base. Japan, by passing 
ler the control of the Allies after the second world war, 
ame the meeting-place of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.; 
hin the Japanese homeland the United States had considered 
maintenance of a naval base, and for this had named 
iosuko, formerly used by the Japanese Fleet. With the dis- 
)earance of Japan as a navi Power, the North Pa n' fi r, 
cept for the few island stations maintained by the United 
igdom in that area) became a zone in which only two nations 
I ocean power — America and Russia. The future is pregnant 
h possibilities. 

The doctrine of the inevitability of expansion, so clearly 
ug fulfilled today by America with the aid of her overwhelm- 
naval power, was formulated by Mahan at the beginning of 
i century. But as long ago as 1868 N. P. Banks, chairman of 
Foreign Relations Committee at the time of America’s 
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purchase of Alaska, said of the Pacific : “It is on that line that 
are to be fought the great battles of the hereafter. It is there 
that the institutions of the world will be fashioned and its 
destinies decided.”^ 

^ Congressional Globe. 40th Congr. and Sess. Part 5. Appendix 377-403. 
From House debate of i July, 1868. 
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THE SIBERIAN SEA ROAD 

One of the most important maritime trade routes of the future 
is the Siberian Sea Road. When the latter first came to be 
regarded as a serious proposition, a Norwegian Syndicate under- 
took the investigation of its commercial possibilities, and in 1912 
the Siberian Steamship Company, with its headquarters at 
Oslo, was founded on the assumption that expeditions along the 
Northern Sea Route would prove practical ventures. The Com- 
pany then embarked on various industrial enterprises in 
Siberia; sawmills were started along the Yenesei, and plans 
were made for a shipyard at Krasnoyarsk. With the object of 
opening up a regular trade connection with the interior of the 
country via the Kara Sea and the Yenesei, Fridtjof Nansen in 
1913 had sailed in one of the Syndicate’s vessels, s.s. Correct, 
and his account of that voyage, entitled Through Siberia, the 
Land of the Future,^ testified to his faith in the use of this sea 
passage. 

The Correct, a vessel of 1,550 tons deadweight, and a speed of 
ten knots in calm weather, set to sea with a cargo of cement 
from Stettin, destined for the Siberian Railway. Entering the 
Kara Sea she sailed to the north of Byeh Ostrov and on to 
Dickson Island, thence south to the Gulf of Yenesei, and 
anchored off Nosonovski Pesok. After discharging her cargo she 
started on her homeward voyage, but Nansen, whose eventual 
destination was the Russian Pacific province of Amursk, went 
by the steamer Omul up the Yenesei to Krasnoyarsk. Here he 
was impressed with the general desire of the inhabitants to find 
an outlet for their raw products via the Arctic Ocean, a trade- 
way through the Kara Sea to the Atlantic countries. It was 
clear to the Allied Governments early in the first world war, 
that if the wheatlands of the Yenesei could send their produce 
to western Europe, this would go far to solve the food problem. 
The supplies however, as well as the fleets of steamers which 
the Syndicate had launched on the Ob and Yenesei, were con- 
fiscated by the Soviets in 1917. 

The favourable report which Nansen had brought back as to 
1 Translated by Arthur G. CJhater. (Heinemann, 1914.) 

M.H.R. — 18 257 
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the practicability of a Siberian seaway, had led the Imperial 
Government to increase the number of Arctic wireless stations, 
one being set up on Dickson Island in 1915, and that year the 
trading depot of Ustport was founded. Farther west too there 
was an increase in Arctic voyaging. During the first world war 
Britain had built for the Russian Government four icebreakers, 
and five were transferred from Canadian waters for use in 
the White Sea, where supplies were brought from the Allies to 
Archangel. 


THE KARA SEA EXPEDITION 

Efforts to develop the Northern Route as a trade channel 
continued to be made soon after the Russian Revolution. Boris 
Vilkitski, the noted Russian explorer, had recently added his 
name to the list of those who had demonstrated the possibility of 
using the Arctic Route as a passage for cargo ships, when in 
1919 he had organised the Arctic Maritime Expedition from 
Archangel to the delta of the Ob, for the purpose of bringing 
supplies to the forces of Admiral Kolchak. The arrival and 
return of Vilkitski’s ships had been duly noted by Krassin, 
Commissar for Trade and Industry, who tried to start on de- 
velopment of the Great North Way, planned to hnk up the 
Siberian waterways with the White Sea and the Baltic ports. 
The year 1919 also saw the first Kara Sea Expedition. The 
Kara Sea lies between 70° N. and the Polar Ice-Cap: naviga- 
tion through its waters is difficult, as parts of that region are 
affected by magnetic interference, and this had to be taken into 
consideration in compass reckoning. The entrance to this sea is 
formed by the Kara Strait “through which the whole of some 
European countries could pass easily”. ^ To overcome the mag- 
netic interference mentioned above, a non-magnetic metal ship 
was designed for the route, and was effectively equipped for 
meteorological research in the Kara and the East Siberian Seas. 
Ini 1933 t^tie Sudostroi (Ship Designing Trust) had made plans 
for new steamers to serve the Northern Sea Route, capable of 
going through the Arctic without icebreakers. Of super- 
Cheliuskin type, though of the same basic dimensions as 
CMiuskin, they were to be built in the Baltic and Leningrad 
shipyards.* 

In the annals of Arctic seafaring the year 1919 is generally 

* L. K. Brontman, On the Top of the World. (GoUancz, 1938) ; p. 215. 

* See Moscow correspondent, A. A. Kashintzeff, British-Russian Gazette 
and Trade Outlook. (London) ; Vol. X, No. 12, p. 236. 
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referred to as the occasion of “the first Kara Sea Expedition’’ ; 
in reality that sea was crossed more than half a century earlier 
by ten convoys which sailed on to the deltas of the Yenesei and 
the Ob, conducted by that sturdy English mariner, Captain 
Wiggins. In the 1926 Expedition, one section formed chiefly of 
vessels sailing under the British flag, went to the Yenesei, and 
penetrated four hundred miles south of the delta to a point 
farther up the river than had ever been reached before. At the 
confluence of the river Kureika with the Yenesei these vessels 
shipped 1,500 tons of graphite, “this being the first time in the 
record of the expedition that graphite has been transported 
from Siberia by these means’’.^ The route generally followed 
takes the convoys via the Barents Sea to the Matochkin Strait 
and through the Kara Sea to the Gulf of Ob. There the Expedi- 
tion has usually divided, one section sailing up the Ob, and the 
other going on east to the Yenesei. But this is only one half of the 
Northern Route; from ports between Vladivostock and the 
mouths of the rivers in the Yakutsk district it was found possible 
to work a regular service without serious risks. Professor 
Tverskoi has pointed out that in spite of the fact that the ice 
here is thicker than in the Kara Sea, these voyages are less 
dangerous than in the western part of the Arctic Ocean “be- 
cause the ships pass along the coast through a strip of open 
water with one-year-old broken ice, which is formed as early as 
the month of July”. It remained for the renowned voyage of the 
Cheliuskin to prove that a regular shipping route across the 
Arctic was possible. 

To ensure co-ordination among the ships of different 
nationals taking part in these expeditions, the Northern Sea 
Route Bureau (integrated with Komseveroput) was set up in 
London.* The need for keeping to schedule is paramount : there 
must be no “lagging” among the trade convoys, as the open 
season is shorter than the closed one. The improvement in 
the service during the third decade of this century is indicated 
by the fall in insurance rates. In 1921 the risk on ships going 
through the Kara Sea was rated at 25s. a ton ; in 1932 it was 5s.® 
In 1924 only three ships crossed that sea; in 1930 fifty did 
so. In 1938 nearly half a million tons of freight was carried 
through those waters, and in 1940 a hundred cargo vessels and 
thirteen icebreakers were working on Russia’s Northern Sea 

^ British-Rusdan Gazette and Trade Outlook; Vol. Ill, No. 7, p. 318. 

* The Bureau was later transferred to Berlin. 

® Leonard Matters, Through the Kara Sea, (Skeffington, 1932) ; p. 7. 
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Route. The previous year a return voyage had been made from 
Anadir Bay (south-west of the Bering Strait) to Murmansk in 
a single season. These advances on earlier days of navigation 
had been made possible in the first place by modern hydro- 
graphic surveys, in the second by air reconnaissance. After the 
1934 Kara Sea Expedition the route was entirely re-charted, 
but Professor Mason has pointed out^ that east of Dickson Island 
charts were unrehable up to 1937. In that year, however, fresh 
surveys were made off the Taimir Peninsula, among the Nor- 
denslnold Islands. 

Along the Northern Route there are four main shipping 
lanes, and the choice of route is determined by ice conditions. 
The voyage is most usually made via the passage of Yugorski 
Shar (between the Siberian coast and Vaigatch Island) which 
leads to the Kara Sea. The western entrance to Yugorski Shar 
is difficult owing to the treacherous rocks; there is a clear ap- 
proach from the eastern end. The Strait is winding for nearly all 
its length of ninety-seven miles, and can be blocked even when 
the ice has melted in June, as the wind from the north will blow 
floes and small bergs. But of aU dangerous areas along the 
Northern Route, the water by ByeU Island, off the Yamal 
Peninsula, and well to the east of Yugorski Shar, is the worst. 

The second seaway along the Arctic route follows the Strait 
of Kurskie Vorota which separates the island of Vaigatch from 
Novaya Zemlya, and the third route takes ships through the 
Strait of Matochkin, the passage which cuts Novaya Zemlya in 
half. This is the shortest of all the routes, but it is one little used 
as it is subject to drifting ice. 

The fourth route passes from the Barents Sea to the Kara Sea, 
by following the northern coastline of Novaya Zemlya and 
rounding Cape Mavrikaya. This however is used least of all, as 
it is too often ice-blocked. 

From the Kara Sea, all four routes proceed on a north- 
easterly course through the Vilkitski Strait, past Cape Chelius- 
kin, across the Laptev Sea, then due east across the East 
Siberian Sea, thence south of Wrangell Island till they pass 
through the Bering Strait into the Bering Sea. (See Map, p. 264.) 

There are four fairly well-defined sections of Russia’s Arctic 
coast: (i) The Kara Sea to the Yenesei delta. (2) The Yenesei 
to Cape Chehuskin. Here the conditions are worse owing to the 
number of archipelagoes — ^barriers to the breaking up of the 

1 “Notes of the Northern Sea Route,” The Geographical Journal, XGVI, 
No. I, p. 37. 
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ice. (3) Cheliuskin to the Kolima. The ice in this section is 
severe in parts, but warmer conditions prevail near the deltas 
of the great Siberian rivers, the Lena, Yana, Indigirka. (4) The 
Kolima delta to the Bering Strait. 

Efforts to make the Northern Sea Route a regular channel 
of communication had been handicapped in the past through 
lack of knowledge of ice movements, particularly in the Kara 
Sea, where the chief difficulty is the very short navigational 
season — nearly always less than three months. By the time 
that ends, the rivers too begin to freeze, so even though the 
deep-sea vessels may reach the deltas of the great rivers and 
return before the ice closes, the steamers which take the trans- 
shipped cargoes up the rivers to such towns as Obdorsk, Igarka, 
and Turukhansk, have their own difficulties to face with the ice. 
Without the service of icebreakers such river routes would not 
be practicable. 

Writing three hundred and thirty-three years after the first 
English expedition, undertaken by Jackman and Pet, to the 
Kara Sea, Nansen remarks how little had the general conditions 
changed there. Plans for surveying the disposition of ice had 
first been made in 1924-5, but it was not till eight years later 
that scientific exploration added any outstanding data to the 
known facts of ice movement. Two-and-a-half months (usually 
commencing about the middle of July) is the average time 
when the seas are ice-free in these latitudes; the general drift 
of the Polar pack-ice is north-west, i.e. from the Bering Strait 
to the East Greenland Sea, but currents and winds make the 
course irregular. Hence the need for reconnaissance planes 
and careful observation for Arctic navigation. In 1927 Soviet 
scientists engaged on this work had undertaken the first 
expedition to the shores of Franz Josef Land — ^territory which 
Russia formally annexed two years later. Novaya Zemlya was 
also charted, and reports made on the White Sea currents. And 
in 1929 these regions were surveyed from the airship Graf 
Zeppelin by scientists of various nationalities. 

The first vessel to make the Northern Route from east to 
west in one navigational season was the Canadian-built ice- 
breaker Litke, which left Vladivostock in June 1934, and 
reached Murmansk in September. The ffist cargo ships to 
succeed in this achievement were the Anadir and the Stalingrad, 
which in 1 935 carried freights from Vladivostock to Murmansk, 
a passage which in the case of the Anadir took ten weeks and 
two days. The most hazardous part of the voyage was in the 
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East Siberian Sea, owing to the accumulation of pack-ice of 
several seasons. The critical time was in July, when the two 
vessels became ice-wedged close to Aion Island, where Amund- 
sen had been forced to winter in 1920. “For forty and fifty hours 
at a stretch Captain Melefsorov sat high in his crow’s nest with 
nothing beside him but a samovar of tea, while the steamer, 
built to sail through a depth of twenty-one feet of ice, was 
forced to break through ice twenty-two and sometimes twenty- 
three feet deep. Suddenly a warm wind returned. The Captain 
felt his ship lurch, he peered breathlessly again through his 
binoculars and shouted to the men to proceed, the ice had been 
broken and his ship was free.”’- 

After delivering Siberian ponies at Ust-Kolima on the 
Kolima River, the Anadir called at Igarka, where she was 
welcomed by the ships of many nations. By the time she 
reached Murmansk she had opened a tradeway along the top 
of the world. Her companion vessel Stalingrad, arrived at 
Murmansk six days later. 

Not only was the Arctic Route traversed from east to west, 
but from west to east, that same year. We recall that the ice- 
breaker Sibiriakov had voyaged from Archangel to Vladivostock 
in 1932, but the first cargo ships to make that route in the one 
saihng season were the Iskra and Vancetti. (They had been 
escorted by the icebreaker Yermak through the Laptev Sea, and 
had been taken over by the Lenin when they reached the islands 
of the Nordenskiold Sea.) The year 1935 was indeed a memor- 
able one in the history of northern navigation. How quickly 
advantage was taken of its achievements will be realised from 
the fact that in 1936 no less than fourteen ships made a through 
passage along the Arctic seaway. 

The Northern Sea Route could not have become the impor- 
tant addition to Russia’s sea communications which it has, but 
for the work of scientists and explorers, whose assembled data 
have enabled Polar stations to be established all along the shores 
of the Arctic as aids to shipping where navigation is most 
difficult, especially in the Kara and Laptev Seas. It is however 
only since 1933 that Soviet administration has done much of its 
extensive work in this connection. Before then, in the south- 
western section of the Kara Sea, for about 2,900 nautical miles, 
there was only one lighthouse for every three hundred miles. 
By 1934 there was only one lighthouse east of the Yamal 

^ Ruth Gruber, I Went to the Soviet Arctic. (Gollancz, 1936) ; p. 355. 
Acknowledgments to the Viking Press, New York. 
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Peninsula, but by 1937 there were ten.^ In addition to the Rus- 
sian Government, certain foreign ones had given an undertaking 
during the conferences of the International Polar Congress at 
Hamburg, 1879, establish scientific stations in the Far North. 
It has been stated by at least one authority on Arctic explora- 
tion that 1913 was the year in which the first of such stations 
was set up in Polar waters. This is not the case. Under the 
auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, the 
Lena delta was carefully mapped during the period 1882-84, 
and Lieut. Jurgen, who supervised this work, set up a station on 
Sagastyr Island, latitude 73° 23' N. The first radio station to be 
established was on the Strait of Matochkin, and was followed by 
another on Vaigatch Island, and one on the mainland facing the 
Yugorski Strait to help the passage of vessels to the Kara Sea. 
But when Nansen voyaged by this route in the s.s. Correct^ that 
ship could not establish wireless connection with any of these 
stations, for they were not in working order. Others had been 
planned, but up to the time of the Revolution there were only 
five Polar stations : by the beginning of the last war there were 
seventy-two, and after the end of the war work was begun on 
many more along the whole Arctic region between Norway and 
Alaska. Within the next decade stations will be constructed on 
all the larger Arctic islands. From ‘^Radio North Pole”, daily 
weather reports have been issued ever since that memorable 
day, 23 May, 1937, when Professor Schmidt set up a station at 
the North Pole. The principal meteorological station in the 
Arctic is on Dickson Island,^ which is less than six miles long 
and only four miles wide — a small place for the very important 
work carried on there. Baron Nils Nordenskiold, during his 
voyage in the Vega^ foresaw a busy future for Port Dickson, 
which he described as ‘The best-known haven on the whole 
northern coast of Asia”, From that station in the Arctic Sea, the 
agricultural workers of Ukraine and South Russia are warned 
of coming drought; indeed it is from the Far North that 
weather warnings are sent out all over the Soviet Union. Even 
on ice floes drifting westwards through the Kara Sea, robot 
meteorological stations have been planted by the Russians. ^ 

Since the time when Professor Schmidt’s North Polar Station 

1 T. A. Taracouzio, Soviets in the Arctic, (Copyright 1958 by The Bureau 
of International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 
Reference by permission of the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, New 
York) ; p.io8. 

2 Discovered by Nordenskidld in 1873. 
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was set up, it has been found necessary to establish supplemen- 
tary stations to allow for the ice-drift round the Pole. During 
the second world war, seventy-seven scientific stations were 
maintained by the Arctic Institute, and in 1942 the Soviet 
Government sent ten expeditions from Archangel to ensure that 
navigation should be clear along the Northern Route. Even in 
the last year of the war, three expeditions were sent to the Arc- 
tic, one of which was to study the oceanography of the East 
Siberian Sea. 

The efficiency of the radio service, the fact that the harbours 
of most of the Arctic ports are becoming equipped for expedi- 
tious loading, that the Arctic Fleet is adequately served with 
fuel tenders, and that light railways are being opened up in the 
Arctic, is due to the zealous work in recent years of the Northern 
Sea Route Administration (Glavsevmorput) , first established in 
1932 for the control and economic development of Soviet 
territory north of latitude 62° N. During one period there were 
signs that certain elements in the Administration were opposed 
to the central regime, and in the Moscow Treason Trials of 
19383 various members were charged with ‘^wrecking tactics”. 
The hold-up of shipping that year was due to the fact that most 
of the icebreakers had been left ice-bound in the previous 
winter, and when this was traced to the work of certain officials, 
the Administration was purged and re-organised. 

THE ^^GHELIUSKIN” 

To gain more information about conditions in the Arctic, 
the Cheliuskin made her renowned voyage in 1933. This 4,000- 
ton ship, specially designed to withstand ice-pressure, left 
Murmansk on 10 August with a picked crew. On their way 
from the Barents Sea, past Cape Cheliuskin and the deltas of 
the Ob and the Yenesei, the scientific staff, trained in the study 
of solar radiation, noted the effects of the latter, for the Arctic 
is one of the chief centres of the earth’s meteorological condi- 
tions. Plotting currents, marking the drift of bergs, the members 
of the expedition, which included some women, drifted into 
the Bering Strait. ‘‘Locked now in an ice-field with the frozen 
ocean behind them, the explorers were driven by currents along 
the coast of Alaska, and then back to the north. In February 
1934 the Cheliuskin sank, but the heroes of that voyage, after 
leaving the ship, set up camp, and in a temperature in which 
birds dropped dead in the air of cold, they made a landing- 
ground for a rescue plane. By the time they were finally rescued 
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from the air, they had collected scientific data of the greatest 
value to the Fatherland.”‘ 

papanin’s expedition 

It was, however, Papanin’s Expedition of 1937 which eclipsed 
all others up to that time by the results of its discoveries. 
Starting from Rudolf Island, the most northerly island of Franz 
Josef Land, and six hundred miles from the North Pole, 
Papanin, Otto Schmidt, and their scientific companions, landed 
near the Pole from a plane on 21 May. Three other planes 
arrived later, bringing more than thirty' other members of the 
expedition with supplies and specialised equipment for the float- 
ing camp which was to be the home for the next nine months of 
Papanin and his three fellow-workers. Their intention was to 
gain more information about the Polar Basin, in particular 
about the ice-drift. More than forty years earlier Nansen had 
come to see that the way to investigate the conditions of the 
Polar Basin was to make use of the drifting pack — i.e. to drift 
with it, instead of trying to avoid it. The Soviet scientists, in 
their efforts to add to the existing knowledge of Arctic air cur- 
rents and of the physics of the ocean, adopted the same plan as 
Nansen. These four explorers, leaving their thirty-five com- 
panions — headed by Professor Otto Schmidt — at the Pole, 
settled on a drifting ice-floe which was borne by a Polar current 
in the direction of Greenland. Four times daily they sent radio 
reports to Moscow of their weather and water investigations. 
Papanin and his companions, Peter Shirsov (hydrologist, who 
had been on the Cheliuskin voyage), Eugene Feodorov (magnet- 
ologist), and Ernst Krenkel (wireless operator), floated 
south-west on an average of four-and-a-half miles a day, 
though on the last part of their course this was sometimes in- 
creased to ten or twelve miles. The explorers found that even in 
calm weather the ice drifts south, i.e. it is independent of local 

wind. , - 

Till then very little had been known about the direction of 
the drift offices in the Upper Polar Basin. “Experience in Arctic 
has shown that the problems of the h^orthern Sea 
Route cannot be investigated satisfactorily unless the central 
part of the Arctic Basin is studied at the same time. Such seas as 
the Kara, Laptev, East Siberian, and Chukotsk are no more 
than gulfs of the Arctic Basin. It is clear therefore that one 
1 M. Mitchell, The Red Fleet and the Royal Navy. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1942 ) ; pp- 46. 47 - 
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cannot speak of being familiar with the seas on the northern 
coast of the U.S.S.R. until the whole Arctic Basin has been fully- 
investigated, its hydrological system studied, and the laws of 
the formation of the ice and its drifts understood.”^ 

As they drifted, Papanin’s party took soundings through the 
ice with a weight attached to a steel hawser ; these hydrological 
tests often took three-and-a-half hours, as the weight had to be 
raised slowly. Such soundings enabled the explorers to trace the 
contour of the ocean bed from the Pole to the south-east coast 
of Greenland. In the western part of the channel between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland the existence of a submarine ridge, first 
suspected by Nansen, was confirmed. The depth of the ocean at 
the Pole was ascertained for the first time. The greatest depth 
recorded by Nansen in his drifting Fram had been 3,850 metres, 
But Papanin’s party ascertained it to be 14,075 feet, and by this 
discovery they also made it known that there could be no land 
in the neighbourhood of the North Pole. On 7 June, 1937, a 
wireless message from the Pole was sent by I. Papanin and 
E. Krenkel : “Our position today is : 88® 54' North, 20° West. 
Our hydrological station took the full depth of the water. This 
depth proved to be 14,075 feet. A sample of bottom was taken 
— a small column of greenish-dark-grey silt.”^ There is a deep 
depression in the floor of the ocean from the Pole to 86°, a 
depression which in some parts is over two miles. At latitude 
88° 41', longitude 10° W., the hydrologist recorded a depth of 
4,395 metres — the greatest recorded.^ But at latitude 81° 53' 
and longitude 6° W., “the whole of the cable (of the hard- 
worked winch) then on the drum was paid out but failed to 
find bottom.” 

It was revealed that at a depth of 1,500 feet the temperature 
of the water was 0.48° Centigrade ; thus it was established that 
in the centre of the Arctic Ocean at the North Pole there was 
a vast layer of warm water. Papanin’s team of scientists had 
found that the Gulf Stream warmed the Arctic Basin from 
Florida right to the North Pole. 

Nansen, drifting in the Fram from the Laptev Sea to Green- 
land, had discovered that throughout the whole course of his 

Professor N. Zubov, “The Cherevichny Triangle : Recent Polar 
Explorations”, translated by Z. Schomberg, The Anglo-Soviet Journal. 
(Lindsay Drummond ) ; Vol. Ill, No. i, p. 50. 

* L. K. Brontman, On the Top of the World; p. 24a. 

® Tto is the figure given by P. Shirsov and E. Feodorov, in “Results of 
the Scientific Work on Drifting North Polar Station,” published in Soviet 
Life and Work. April-May, 1938; p. 13. 
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drift there was warm Atlantic water at a depth of 100-150 
metres. This layer of water was found by Papanin’s party to 
have higher salinity. “The general situation seems to be this : at 
depths of 825 to 1 5075 feet there is a warm stream of Atlantic 
origin with temperatures above zero. At a depth of 2^475 feet 
the temperature is approximately zero ; then the temperature 
falls gradually until it reaches its minimum at depths of 8^250 
to 9,850 feet, where the temperature lies between —0.82° and 
—0.84°. At greater depths the temperature rises again and near 
the bottom this rise amounts to two-tenths of a degree.’’^ 

Since the days of Nansen’s voyage in 1893-6, there has been 
a rise in the temperature of the weather, a change which has 
made navigation easier. The average thickness of Polar Sea ice 
has been reduced from 365 cms. at the time of the Fram^ to 
218 cms. as recorded by the Sedov (1937-40.) Since then the rise 
in the weather temperature has continued to increase. 

Papanin’s explorers found animal life; to their surprise they 
caught a crab, and so the old idea that the North Polar waters 
were uninhabited was refuted. Gulls, a guillemot, seals, were 
found too, and these fed on minute plant life which is fairly 
abundant in August. Thus it was made clear that sufficient 
sunlight penetrates the Polar ice in the summer months for the 
development of vegetable plankton.^ 

When the floe had carried the four scientists nearly nine 
hundred miles, and they were drifting south of Greenland, the 
melting of the ice obliged the expedition to be curtailed. Early 
in February messages were sent out asking for relief, and by 
that time the little party had had to transfer to a stretch of ice 
only fifty yards by thirty. They were in a dangerous part of the 
Greenland current when to their rescue came planes with the 
icebreakers Taimir, Murman, and Termaky and the auxiliary 
motor-ship Murmanetz- When the party was finally rescued, they 
had drifted 1,200 sea miles in 274 days. 

Through the expedition, knowledge has been gained of the 
central Polar Basin over which the movement of masses of cold 
air influences directly the climate of Europe and Asia, and new 
weather charts have accordingly been made. Papanin’s observa- 
tions revised the old ideas about North Polar weather ; he found 
that the periodicity of the visitation of cyclones was more regu- 
lar than had been believed. Also that the weather in the region 

^ L. K. Brontman, On the Top of the World\ p. 266. 

* See “Expedition to the North Pole/’ by Rear-Admiral I. Papanin, 
Soviet Union News\ Vol. II, No. 10. 
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of the cold Polar cap is much calmer than on the borders of the 
Arctic Ocean. In the former area there is an absence of powerful 
winds, but on the other hand, there is an absence of anti- 
cyclone elements. On the basis of Papanin’s reports, long-term 
weather forecasts for shipping have been made possible ; vessels 
can now be told what will be the position of floes a day or two 
later, and Polar fliers have been equipped with more reliable 
meteorological data. Discoveries about terrestrial magnetism 
near and at the Pole have enabled corrections to be made on 
magnetic maps. 

Ivan Papanin, whose work has earned him the gratitude of 
pilots of the seas and of the skies, has held the post of Chairman 
of the State Arctic Navigation Institute, and in 1943 he became 
Chief of the Northern Sea Route Administration. 

In the history of Polar exploration the name of Professor Otto 
Schmidt will rank with that of Papanin. The idea of setting up 
a Polar station had been Nansen’s in 1933, but the man who 
actually carried this out was Professor Schmidt, who with his 
team of co-workers had said goodbye to “the floating four” at 
the Pole. At the same time they set up the first meteorological 
station which was intended to connect with the whole system 
of stations along the Soviet Arctic mainland and islands. When 
Schmidt took leave of Papanin at the North Pole, “what,” asks 
L. K. Brontman, “was passing through his mind?” And the 
Arctic writer goes on to say: '‘No doubt he was reflecting that 
from here, from the North Pole, a dozen Polar stations would 
arise, created by his efforts, on the islands and coasts of the 
Polar Basin. Along the Northern Sea Route he no doubt saw 
caravans of cargo ships sailing, the forerunners of yet other cara- 
vans. The whole map of the Arctic would be criss-crossed by 
the routes travelled by this man, whose cold, deep, analytic 
mind is linked with the ardent heart of a conqueror and a 
Bolshevik.”^ 

Let us take the appraisement of another writer from a differ- 
ent angle. Dr. T. A. Taracouzio in his immense work on Soviet 
Arctic exploration, 2 speaks of the ability of the Russians to 
advance the development of the Arctic “on an unprecedented 
scale, to accelerate it with an unheard of vigor, and to support 

^ On the Top of the World; p. 185, 

2 Soviets in the Arctic (Copyright 1938 by The Bureau of International 
Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. Reproduction by 
permission of the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, New York). 
Introd., p. viii. 
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it with an almost unlimited financial aid”. The result of this, 
he says, is that ‘‘the news of human progress beyond the Arctic 
Circle, which in days gone by would have aroused universal 
enthusiasm, today may well have a two-fold effect : rejoicing in 
the scientific world and at the same time grave concern in the 
world of international politics”. 

DRIFT OF THE “SEDOV” 

Further knowledge of the Polar Basin was gamed in the same 
year as the Papanin expedition began its drift to Greenland. In 
1937 the icebreaker Sedov (2,360 h.p., 3,056 tons), while survey- 
ing the Laptev Sea, was ordered to go to the rescue of the ice- 
breakers Malygin and Sadko which had become ice-locked in 
another part of that sea. In attempting the rescue, Sedov herself 
became trapped in the ice off the New Siberian Islands, and 
after a time began to drift. “Drift as near as you can get to the 
Pole” came the order from Stalin. (The latter may have recalled 
the words of Admiral Makarov a generation earlier, who had 
said that the building of icebreakers “would mean that we could 
sail through the Kara Sea and reach the Ob and the Yenesei 
without becoming ice-bound or without loss of ships, we could 
even get to the North Pole”.) And for two years the crew drifted, 
till on 20 February, 1939, the Sedov accomplished a record 
among ships, for she passed the 86th parallel of latitude, three 
hundred miles from the North Pole, and nearer to it than any 
ship had ever got before. Sedov however was only drifting, and 
the record for a ship under her own steam is (at the time of 
writing) still held by the U.S. vessel Roosevelt, More than 
a hundred years earlier than Sedods venture, the English 
expedition, under Captain Parry, commanding the sloop 
Hecla, had reached a point only 3^" 84.5' farther south than 
the Sedov^ for Parry’s boats. Enterprise and Endeavour^ had been 
dragged over ice from the parent ship till they reached 
latitude 82 45' N. 

Lieutenant Greely of the U.S.N., however, by his excursion 
into Grinnell Land in 1 882, had surpassed all previous records by 
pressing on to latitude 83° 24' N., and this remained the most 
northerly point reached until Nansen found latitude 86° 14' in 
the Fram^ which had drifted stern foremost to that point.^ 
Peary, in 1909, had reached the Pole after leaving his ship the 
Roosevelt two miles beyond Cape Sheridan, in latitude 82° 30', 

^ Captain Gagni, of the Italian Navy, in 1900 had reached 86® 34^, the 
last part of his effort being made on foot. 
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the last three miles of all being covered on foot. In 1926 the 
Americans, Admiral Byrd and Floyd Bennett, had flown over 
the North Pole; three days later this feat was achieved by 
Amundsen, Ellsworth, and Nobile (with thirteen others) in the 
dirigible Norge in its flight to Teller, Alaska. And in 1928 
Nobile had again r.eached the Pole, this time in the airship 
Italia, The Peary expeditions and that of the aviators, were 
the only ones which had advanced farther north than the 
Sedov with her record of 86*^ 39'. (That is, unless we are pre- 
pared to accept the report given to the Hydrographer Royal in 
the time of King Charles I, by a seaman at Amsterdam who 
had served with the fishing fleet off Greenland. This mariner 
said that he had sailed on alone, reached the Pole, and got 2° 
beyond it, without meeting ice. “This, though it sounds like 
a sailor’s yarn, is not impossible, for several polar expeditions 
sailed in later days on account of the large lanes of water and 
the softness of the ice.”^ According to certain Hindu and 
Persian writers, the existence of the Frozen Ocean was known 
several thousand years b.g.) 

The icebreaker Sedov began her drift in almost the same part 
as the Fram did, but the Fram had thereafter been sent in a more 
westerly direction. At last a day came in January when the 
searchlights of the icebreaker Stalin^ stabbing the Greenland 
Sea, caught the Sedov in their beams. Aided by her rescue-ship, 
the Sedov reached Murmansk after drifting for two years and 
three months. In her course she had traced the continental shelf 
in some detail, and she had found that the ocean bed showed 
more irregular features than had been previously believed. But 
it is for her discoveries regarding the general circulation of the 
Arctic that the name of this vessel will be remembered. “It is 
now quite clear that Nansen’s Laws of Arctic Drift are good 
ones. These state generally that the speed of ice-drift is one- 
fiftieth that of the wind, and that there is a deflection to the 
right of thirty to forty degrees, due to the rotation of the earth. 
The Sedov workers have been able to discover, further, that the 
drift follows the isobars, with high pressure to the right and low 
to the left; and that it is roughly parallel to the gradient of 
atmospheric pressure. The ice of the Polar Basin is driven by 
the wind clockwise round a pole of inaccessibility, and escapes 
from the Basin into the Greenland Sea (taking all Papanins and 
Sedovs with it) owing to the East Greenland current, which runs 
southwards zJong a meridian, and, opposite Spitzbergen, may 
^ W. B. Whall, The Romance of Navigation \ p. 1 19. 
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reach a speed of up to six or seven miles a day/^^ But according 
to Professor ZuboVj it is only a hypothesis that there is a large 
rotation of ice directed clockwise to the left, with the centre 
lying near the “Pole of Inaccessibility”. Writing in 1942^ 
Zubov says that this hypothesis has been neither refuted nor 
sufficiently confirmed. From observations of the Sedovas expedi- 
tion it is clear, he remarks, that the pressure of the atmosphere 
in the Arctic Basin changes from season to season. Also that the 
ice of the Arctic Basin does not drift according to a simple plan 
from the coast of Alaska into the Greenland Sea. Like any other 
ocean basin, the Arctic has a complex system of currents which 
influence the movements of the ice. 

“The Pole of Relative Inaccessibility” lies in the eastern 
zone of the Arctic, and north of Wrangell Island, approximately 
latitude 8 ^'' 4' N. and longitude 175° E. Of all Arctic regions it 
is the most remote and is more difficult to reach than is the 
North Pole. About this area much more was known after 
Gherevichny’s flight there in 1941. His expedition is known as 
the Cherevichny Triangle, from the course of the three landings 
on the ice which formed an almost equilateral triangle. 

It is in the Arctic regions generally that the development of 
airways will be of special assistance to that of sea transport. In 
the mastery of the Arctic, Russia’s part has been a leading one ; 
her maritime developments in the Far North, as elsewhere, have 
shown that there is every likelihood of her proving herself able, 
in the words of Peter the Great, “to conquer the art of the sea.” 

1 James Fisher, F.R.G.S., “The Soviets in their Arctic’’, The Anglo-Soviet 
Journal. (Lindsay Drummond) ; Vol. II, No. i, p. 51. 

* “The Cherevichny Triangle: Recent Polar Exploration,” -translated by 
Z. Schomberg. The Anglo-Soviet Journal Ill, No. i, p. 49. 
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ICEBREAKERS 

‘‘The aeroplane is the eye; the radio station is the ear^ and the 
icebreaker is the fist in this work of ours/’^ Without the ice- 
breakers there would have been no Northern Fleets no short sea 
route for ships voyaging from the North Pacific to the North 
Atlantic. Thanks to the icebreakers attached to the Northern 
Fleet, the new Arctic freighters can go from the White Sea to 
the Bering Sea without refuelling. Plans for enlarging the ice- 
breaker fleet were advanced before 1939: “^An even larger 
transport of 16,000 tons, with a cruising radius of 7,500 miles, 
was projected before the outbreak of war. Likewise super ice- 
breakers of 50,000 horse-power and 24,000 tons displacement 
are being discussed in order to cope with demands on war-time 
shipping between the Soviet Far East and European Russia, 
and between America and Canada and Russia.’’ ^ 

Sooner or later Russia was bound to possess a fleet of ice- 
breakers, but these vessels owe their actual origin to Admiral 
Makarov, who, when on the staff of Kronstadt Naval College, 
pointed out how “nature has treated Russia badly in giving her 
ice-bound ports.” Russia, he said, “needs icebreakers more than 
any other country in the world does.” Impressed with the 
achievement of the British-built Termak in 1901, when she 
salved a cruiser off Hogland Island, Makarov suggested that 
another Termak should be built. The purpose of this was to pre- 
pare a channel through the Arctic so that a naval fleet could 
be transferred from Murmansk to Vladivostock. The work of 
the Tyneside-built Termak has been most important, as her 
share of ice has been principally that in the Villatski Strait, the 
narrow channel which separates Novaya Zemlya from the 
mainland. Unless that passage is kept ice-free it means that one 
of the principal straits on the Northern Sea Route is bisected by 
an ice-barrier, and the full strategic value of that route is lost to 

^ M. Lavrov, President of the North Sea Route Co-operative Develop- 
ment Concession (Komseveroput) to Leonard Matters. Through the Kara 
Seay p. 38. 

* Davies and Steiger, Soviet Asia \ p. 128. Acknowledgments to Miss 
Viola Cooper for U.S. copyright. 
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Russia. The Termak was the first icebreaker to accompany 
freighters through the Kara Sea. 

An early type of icebreaker was the Sibiriakov^ an ex- whaler, 
built on the Clyde in 1909. Under the Polar explorer Otto 
Schmidt, and Captain Voronin, this vessel left Archangel in 

1932 and, as stated earlier, was the first icebreaker to make the 
passage through the Arctic seas and the Bering Strait in one 
navigation season. In achieving this voyage in just over two 
months, the Sibiriakov ( 1^140 tons) made an advance on Nor- 
denskiold’s Vega. Another British-built icebreaker is the Litke 
(3,028 tons, 17 knots), constructed originally for service on the 
St. Lawrence, between Quebec and Prince Edward Island, 
when she was known as Canada. For her graceful lines she has 
been called ‘‘The White Swan of the Arctic Fleet”. The Litke 
was at one time on the Black Sea, clearing the ice passage to the 
Sea of Azov; later she went to Vladivostock, and in 1934 
voyaged thence to Murmansk in the navigation season. In the 
second world war another Canadian icebreaker, the Montcalm, 
was acquired by Russia. 

The Sedov (I5I40 tons, 12 knots), also built in British yards, 
set out for the Northern Land in 1930, and in that area made 
new discoveries among the Sergius Kamenev Islands : October 
Revolution Island and Red Army Strait were among the new 
names which the explorers on the Sedov added to the map of 
Arctic Russia. The map that the four scientists of the expedition 
brought back with them was indeed a very different one from 
the chart of 1913, with its indeterminate line of Arctic coast and 
islands. Under the command of Professor Schmidt, the Sedov in 

1933 set up the first Polar station on Rudolf Land (Severnaya 
Zemlya), the base from which the 1937 expedition to the Pole 
was made.^ The discoveries resulting from the Sedods Polar 
‘‘Drift,” 1937-39, have been noted in the previous chapter. 

Of the icebreakers built since the Russian Revolution, the 
Lenin (British-built) was for long the world’s most powerful; 
though constructed as early as 1917 she had the remarkable 
speed of 19 knots. During the famine after 1920 she conducted 
a convoy of Siberian grain ships through the Kara Sea to the 
relief of stricken areas. It was this icebreaker which rescued 
Nobile’s party when after the trans-polar flight the members 
had landed on an ice-floe. In 1946 th^ Lenin took her place 
once again in a British shipyard, for that year she appeared in 

1 As a result of the 1933 effort, airfields are now established on high 
plateaux in the middle of the island. 
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the Mersey for reconditioning. The Krassin (9,300 tons), an- 
other early icebreaker, was prominent in 1933, when she went 
to help in the rescue of the members of the Cheliuskin expedition. 
The Rusanov is a much smaller vessel than the others, only 
2,600 tons, but competent enough for her task of opening the 
Kara Sea to the ships which are eastward bound for the ports 
of Siberia. In the past it was her practice to see all the other 
ships out of the Kara Sea, and often she herself only left just 
before the ice closed in. In 1936 the Rusanov went west to 
Rudolf Land to set up there a new Polar station ; even that stout 
ship had to make three attempts before she got through the 
pack ice. 

Five icebreakers of later design are the Josef Stalin and the 
Lazar Kaganovitch (1937), Molotov (1939), Levanevski and Otto 
Schmidt (1940). These 15-knot vessels, of the same class, have 
their propellers fitted with removable blades. For the first time 
in the history of icebreakers, these were equipped with catapults 
for planes. The Josef Stalin carries three hydroplanes ; flagship of 
the Arctic Fleet, of 11,000 tons and 10,000 h.p., she has an 
overall length of 345 feet and a 75-foot beam, and is a product 
of the Ordzhonikidze Works, Leningrad. In 1939 she beat the 
record of the Sihiriakov^ sailing from Murmansk to the Bering 
Strait, a distance of 3,800 miles, in one month. Another vessel 
built during this period is the Sergei Kirov, a large vessel of 
12,000 tons (the average tonnage was 10,000) with a speed of 
15 knots. In 1940 the Dickson was launched. She made her 
maiden voyage from Murmansk to Tixii Bay, and called at the 
Yenesei port of Igarka. That same year the Mikoyan, 11,000 
tons, and carrying three seaplanes, was completed. All the ice- 
breakers mentioned are specially equipped with strong decks 
for mounting heavy naval guns. It is believed that in addition 
thirty-four vessels, of a smaller type, were in existence in 1948. 

Russian icebreakers are today built on the principle not of 
ramming, but of climbing the ice-edge and smashing the ice by 
sheer weight. The first vessel of this type to be built was the 
Pilot, designed to keep clear the channel between Kotlin Island 
(on which stands Kronstadt) and St. Petersburg. It was pointed 
out then by Admiral Makarov that in the Arctic, owing to the 
very low temperature, a channel so cleared is a free one ; there 
is no broken ice to hinder the movement of the vessel backward 
preparatory for the next drive forward. But in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, where the temperatures are not so low as in the 
Arctic, fragmentation occurs, and is a serious handicap to the 
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vessel attacking the ice. Hence in those regions ‘‘Russian Fleet 
and Merchant Navy icebreakers are designed with power and 
not weight as the most essential feature, though, like the Arctic 
exploration vessels, they have frames set unusually close to- 
gether, and more bulkheads than ordinary ships of the same 
size. That is why, in addition to the large icebreakers already 
described, the Soviet Union possesses many of only moderate 
tonnage — some with a displacement of less than 1,500 tons. 
Yet in every instance their engines are immensely powerful, so 
that broken ice may be swept aside. When extra weight is 
needed to break the ice, it is obtained by admitting water into 
tanks at the bow, tanks which can be filled at the rate of 250 
tons an hour.”^ The difference in principle between the earlier 
and later types of icebreakers is illustrated by the Sedov and the 
Termak] the former breaks through the ice with her special 
prow, but the latter tops the ice. The Krassin, Yermaky Lenin, 
Litke, Sibiriakov, Rusanov, Sedov, were all built in foreign yards 
and, according to Professor Mason,^ only the first three of these 
among the old breakers, are of the ice-crushing type. Litke, 
though often classed with Lenin as an icebreaker, is, in this 
writer’s opinion, more of the ice-cutting class. (Dr. Taracouzio,® 
however, thinks that all but the Litke can be classed as ice- 
crushing types.) 

In rare cases where freighters have not been able to have the 
service of icebreakers, the crew have resorted to blasting the 
ice with explosives, but the danger here is that the ice thrown 
up will impede the vessel still further. A passage can sometimes 
however be forced by re-blasting, as in the case of the Artyukh 
which despite a broken engine came through the ice after 
repairs, though it took her twenty days to get clear. 

Not till 1937 were there any Russian-built icebreakers. The 
previous year the Northern Sea Route Administration had 
decreed that maritime transport should be given priority over 
all other work in the Arctic, and accordingly work on the con- 
struction of an icebreaker fleet was intensified. 

Since the incorporation of the Baltic States in the U.S.S.R., 
at least two icebreakers have been added to the Soviet fleets. 

^ Arthur Turner, “Icebreakers and the U.S.S.R.”, The November, 

1941 ; pp. 407-408. 

2 “Notes on the Northern Sea Route,” The Geographical JoumaT, VoL 
XGVI,No. I. 

® Soviets in the Arctic (Copyright 1938 by The Bureau of International 
Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College. Reference by 
permission of the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, New York) ; p. 1 17. 
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One is the Esthonian Sun Tall, another the Latvian Krisjanis 
Voldemars (15 knots.) Russian icebreakers sometimes voyage far 
from home. The Krassin in 1941 had voyaged from Archangel 
along the Northern Sea Route, through the Bering Strait, and 
docked at Seattle, a distance of 6,000 miles. The Mikqyan had 
arrived (armed) at Montevideo in April 1942, and had cleared 
for a port in Chile. All of these icebreakers are diesel-propelled 
vessels. The value of the fuel resources of the Far North is here 
apparent — the new icebreakers are heavy consumers of oil. Part 
of their duty is to clear the ice from the deltas of the Arctic 
rivers up which the steamers bring fuel from the oilfields of the 
North to the Ice Fleet. Considerable though the oil consump- 
tion is for the newer icebreakers, the latter have an advantage 
over the old coal-burning ships which, according to H. P. 
Smolka’s inquiries, could not be absent from their fuel bases 
for more than twenty-five days.^ 

The scientific discoveries in the Far North have been made 
possible by equipping the icebreakers with observatories and 
laboratories. It has been the practice of the Northern Adminis- 
tration to investigate the Arctic coastline section by section 
rather than to attempt the work at a single stretch ; hence the 
number of expeditions within recent times. One of the main 
economic advantages which wiU derive from these has been 
mentioned by Smolka* who relates how, when he was voyaging 
in the Termak, her commander, Krastin, “figured out that it 
costs 1,000 roubles to transport a ton of metal from Moscow to 
Yakutsk— first by rail through Siberia to Irkutsk and then 
down the Lena. The cost is only 600 if the load is taken to 
Murmansk by rail and then by the Northern Sea Route to 
Port Tiksi and by river craft to Yakutsk”. The icebreakers, in 
shortening the distance from Murmansk to Vladivostock by 
8,000 miles (via the Gape or the Panama it is nearly 14,000, 
but by Cape Cheliuskin only 6,000) have thus, economically 
and strategically, strengthened enormously the position of the 
Soviet Union. 

^ Forty Thousand Against the Arctic (Hutchinson, 1938) ; p. 249. 

* Ibid., p. 250. 
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ATLANTIC AIMS 

‘‘On the wings of socialism Russia can fly over the whole of 
Europe and reach the Atlantic/’ wrote the revolutionary philo- 
sopher Herzen in 1850. It has certainly been within the period 
since the introduction of scientific socialism that Russia has 
succeeded in linking the Pacific with the Atlantic. In a more 
literal sense than Herzen’s words imply, the western ocean has 
been reached by an all-Russian route — thanks to the work of 
Soviet icebreakers. 

The aims of Russia in the North Atlantic will be influenced 
by the fact of her present supremacy in the Baltic. Times have 
changed since, in the course of the Seven Years War, the Rus- 
sians in their conflict with Prussia attempted to take Colberg 
from the sea. Their squadron under Admiral Mishukov ap- 
peared on the coast of Prussia, “but did not materially aid the 
land campaigns, and the possible uses of a navy do not seem to 
have been realised”.^ Though the Baltic Fleet during the second 
world war was largely concerned with assisting land forces by 
coastal action, its submarine attacks on German transports in 
the Gulf of Finland showed that by this time there did exist in 
the minds of the naval staff, the conception of the navy as 
a weapon of offence. 

At the most successful periods of their campaigns, both Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Great had dominated the Baltic,’ 
but they were never supreme there, inasmuch as they never con- 
trolled the Skagerrak and the Kattegat. Although in inter- 
national law the Baltic Sea has never been regarded as a closed 
one, the ships of Peter and of Catherine could, as today, only 
have passed via the Kattegat into the North Sea and so into the 
Atlantic, by the goodwill of Sweden. And when, in our own 
times, Germany cut the Kiel Canal, she offset for Russia much 
of the work which Peter the Great had achieved for his country 
in opening the Baltic as a passage to the west. It is significant 
that in 1945/ Copenhagen Radio stated that Russia had 

^ Colonel Sir George Sydenkam Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Russians Sea 
Power y Past and Present', p. 27. 

2 17 July. 
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demanded at the Potsdam Conference that all the entrances to 
the Baltic from the North Sea, including the Kiel Canal, should 
be placed under international control, and that the U.S.S.R. 
should share in this. 

These proposals were, however, a considerable modification 
of earlier ones, if the statements made by Goering on this sub- 
ject at the Nuremberg Trials can be accepted, for according 
to these, in the talks between Molotov and Hitler held in 
Berlin in November 1940, the Soviet Foreign Minister had told 
the Fuehrer that Russia required the approaches to the Baltic 
Sea, the Sound between Denmark and Sweden, and the Skager- 
rak. Words written by Mackinder may be recalled at this point : 
“The Islanders of the World cannot be indifferent to the fate 
either of Copenhagen, or of Constantinople, or yet of the Kiel 
Canal, for a Power in the Heartland and East Europe could 
prepare, within the Baltic and Black Seas, for war on the 
ocean.” 1 

The incorporation of the Baltic States in the Soviet Union 
in 1940 was, as we stress later, a maritime gain of the first 
importance for Russia. And Polonisation of eastern Germany 
after the last war, which has brought more of the Baltic littoral 
to a Slav people now closely knit with Russia, will place the 
latter in a still stronger position on the Baltic. The Potsdam 
Conference gave the U.S.S.R. Koenigsberg and other bases on 
the former Prussian coast, and the Soviet occupation of 
Prussia brought Russia actually west of Copenhagen at one 
point,’ and less than a hundred miles from the North Sea. 
Upon the outcome of this Slav migration westward, the future 
history of Europe depends. And the coming decades will reveal 
whether Napoleon was right when he said that the twentieth 
century would either be the century of revolutions or of the 
Cossacks. (Today we might say “both”.) Asia is on the Elbe. 

This Slav penetration to the west will certainly affect the 
Atlantic aims of the Soviet Union. During the Napoleonic war 
the Germans, with the object of detaching Sweden from the 
Russian orbit, had invented and circulated a story of a will of 
Peter the Great which purported to charge his successors with 
the task of obtaining an ice-free harbour for their country on the 
coast of Scandinavia, thereby bringing Russia on to the Atlantic. 
Propaganda of the same character was circulated by the 
Germans just before the first world war, with the result that 

^ Democratic Ideals and Reality j p. 324. With acknowledgments to Lady 
Mackinder. 
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a certain section of Swedes themselves raised a fund for building 
a warship to meet the alleged designs of Russia on Swedish 
waters in the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Germany had always been alive to the fact that Russia is 
vulnerable at this corner of Europe. Foreign control of the 
northern Baltic would not only threaten Russia’s chief trade 
route, but more than counter the advantage which she would 
gain from acquiring territory on the North Atlantic seaboard 
of Scandinavia. In the middle of the nineteenth century, Britain 
and France, aware that Russia was then definitely seeking to 
establish herself on the North Atlantic littoral, had come to 
make in 1855 ^ treaty with Sweden by which the two Powers 
promised armed help to the latter (then united with Norway) if 
Russia made encroachments on Swedish or Norwegian territory. 
King Oscar I, on his side, agreed not to give up any land to 
Russia, nor even to allow her fishing or pasture rights. This, 
says Professor Worm-Muller, ‘‘was a complete reversal of the 
policy of 1813, the reason being the fear that Russia would try 
to secure access to one of the ice-free harbours of Northern 
Norway and thus become an Atlantic Power. The territory 
supposed to be most in danger at this time was Finmark. As 
a matter of fact, the danger existed, but that danger was chiefly 
centred in the interest evinced by the Finnish authorities to 
extend their economic rights (fishing, reindeer-grazing, etc.), 
into Norwegian territory. The oft-repeated stories of the Rus- 
sian claim to have ports on the southern shores of the Varanger- 
fjord were, in reality, Finnish claims supported by historical, 
ethnological and other reasons.”^ Professor Worm-Miiller adds : 
“Relations between Russia and Norway, and especially Fin- 
mark, have always been good, but the question of Finmark and 
fear of Russia were again to the fore in the 1930’s, partly due to 
German propaganda and even more to the Russian attack on 
Finland in 1939.” 

When by the Russo-Finnish peace terms of 1940 Finland 
ceded to Russia the Finnish part of the Rybachi and Sredni 
Peninsulas, and when by the Armistice terms of 1944 Finland 
gave up to the U.S.S.R. the Oblast of Petsamo, Russia was 
brought nearer the realisation of her long-standing North- 
Atlantic aims. Advances towards the latter were being made by 
the Tsarist Government before the Revolution, when negotia- 
tions had been opened with Norway for the building of a 

1 ^‘Norway’s Foreign Relation and Policy/^ The Norseman. (Lindsay 
Drummond) ; Vol. II, No. 2, p. 83. 
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Russian railway through Finland to Narvik. Today, in the 
development of Petsamo as a naval base by the Soviet Union 
and in the conception of the Atlantic Pact by other Powers, the 
importance of the North Atlantic in strategic considerations is 
apparent. 

Indicative of the increasing interest of Russia in Norway, and 
based on long-term considerations of maritime strategy as well 
as on her desire for security as regards neighbouring States, was 
the Soviet Union’s opposition to the negotiations for the in- 
clusion of Norway in the Atlantic defence alliance. Today the 
Soviet Union has a common frontier with Norway. 

Extension of interest in the north-western Atlantic seaboard 
on the part of Russia will inevitably affect Britain at a most 
sensitive point. As D. J. Dallin observes in his study of the three 
major World Powers,^ it has always been a maxim of British 
policy in Europe to support the small nations on the Atlantic 
coast, as Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal 
constitute a British line of defence against the strongest Powers 
on the Continent. (The union of the Netherlands with Belgium 
in 1815 was the work of Britain who then needed such a buffer 
against any revival of French aggrandisement. Today it is the 
Irish seaboard which assumes a new importance in relation to 
the Atlantic aims of the World Powers.) 

But America, even more than Britain, is affected today by 
Russian aims in the North Atlantic. That ocean merges, in its 
northernmost waters, with the Arctic one. It is here, above those 
seas, on the Polar trunk lines of tomorrow, that the geography 
of today has brought America and Russia closer to each other 
than they have ever been before. This was sharply manifested 
when in 1944 the Soviet Union asked the Norwegian Govern- 
ment to agree to a revision of the Spitzbergen Treaty of 1920 
by which the recognition of the sovereignty of Norway over the 
Spitzbergen Archipelago had been affirmed by the major 
Powers. Russia based her objection to the treaty on the fact that 
she had not been a party to it; in 1925 she had given ie 
facto and in 1935 de jure adherence to it. By the terms of the 
treaty Norway had undertaken “never to build, or permit the 
building of, naval bases in the territories specified,” and not to 
construct any fortifications or permit the islands to be used for 
warlike purposes. The reference to naval bases may surprise 
many who are unaware that part of the coasts of Spitzbergen 
are affected by the Gulf Stream. The deep fjords in the archi- 
^ The Big Three. (Allen & Unwin, 1946) ; p. 50. 
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pelago, which can take vessels up to destroyer capacity, will 
have additional value with the development of super-submarines 
and their special uses in Arctic warfare. 

When in 1947 Russia again opened the question of treaty 
revision, she stated that she had special interests in the archi- 
pelago, and claimed that the treaty disregarded Soviet 
security. She therefore proposed that Russia and Norway 
should jointly undertake the defence of Spitzbergen — a proposal 
which would require a revision of the 1920 treaty. 

Although the coal of Spitzbergen is no negligible economic 
factor — part of Russia’s Arctic fleet being supplied by fuel from 
the Barentsburg mines at Ice Fjord — ^it was the strategic, far 
more than the economic advantages offered by Spitzbergen, 
which made the Soviet Government anxious to secure control 
over this territory. Spitzbergen is on the edge of the Polar 
Ice-Cap ; the Russian move was to gain a vantage point in the 
race for the Arctic airways. Air and sea bases on Spitzbergen 
would counter the American bases on Greenland, from which 
Spitzbergen is little more than 450 miles. The archipelago is 
also only 900 miles east of Iceland, while the distance which 
separates it from Ellesmere Island in Canada’s northern terri- 
tory is less than 1,760 miles. The acquisition of Spitzbergen could 
thus provide Russia with an ofensive base on the North 
Atlantic, as well as a defensive one for her own Arctic coast and 
her naval ports of Molotovsk, Murmansk and Poliarnoye. 

In the far southern regions of the Atlantic, as well as in those 
we have been considering in the extreme north, Russia has also 
shown an interest, though this was more than a hundred years 
earlier. During the Spanish-American crisis of 1819-20, the 
Tsar’s Government displayed concern lest the United States 
should acquire Florida.^ How far the interest which Russia 
showed as well in Cuba, and in Spain’s revolted colonies in 
South America, was due to her desire for expansion southward 
on the American seaboard, has not so far been made known. 
The weakness of his navy at that time forced the Tsar to adopt 
a vacillating policy towards the issue of Spanish-American rela- 
tions. But, as the despatches of Pinckney, the American ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg at this time show, the United States was 
becoming seriously apprehensive about Russian aims on the 
American mainland. 

Still farther south in the Atlantic, Russian ships found their 

^ See Count Nesselrode to P. de Poletica, 27 November, 1819. Annals of 
Congress^ i6th Congress, 2nd Session, 1820-21', p. 1,402. 
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way about this time, when Captain Bellingshausen in the sloop- 
of-war Vostok,2ca.& Lieut. Lazarev in the Mirny, sailed to Antarctic 
waters, and reached latitude 69° 52' S. Bellingshausen, who 
had sailed as a lieutenant with the Krusenstern expedition, 
achieved the distinction of circumnavigating the Antarctic 
Ocean, and thus completing the circle which Cook, in a slightly 
more northerly latitude, had nearly made. Within the South 
Polar Circle these two navigators between them covered a large 
sector of the circumference of the Antarctic Ocean. 

Bellingshausen’s expedition was scientific in purpose, and 
was conducted throughout with a meticulous regard for detail ; 
soundings were taken wherever possible, and the South Shet- 
lands were surveyed as far as conditions would allow. The sea 
named after Bellingshausen lies west of Graham Land and 
south-west of Drake Strait. The Commander’s discovery of 
Alexander I Land (which, however, he mistook for mainland) 
led him to sight the fringe of the Antarctic Continent, though 
he failed to recognise it for such. 

Belief in the maritime destiny of Russia was almost an article 
of faith with the Emperor Alexander I, whose instructions to 
Bellingshausen included a direction that the voyagers should 
use their stay in foreign possessions and in lands newly dis- 
covered, “for the advantage of future Russian navigators”. 

The expedition was treated characteristically with a con- 
siderable amount of secrecy, and not till ten years after his 
return was Bellingshausen’s own account of the voyage made 
public. He had discovered twenty-nine islands, nineteen of 
which were in the tropics. His account of a voyage of no less 
than 57,073^ miles, concludes with a sentence mediaeval in its 
quaintness and at the same time suggestive of his German 
origins : “One coral reef and one lagoon were also discovered.” 

1 The Voyage of Captain Bellingshausen into the Antarctic Seas, i 8 ig-i 8 si, trans- 
lated by Frank Debenham. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1945) ; p. 465. 
a vols. 
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THE BALTIC 

For many centuries the Baltic has been a zc he 

Great Powers : Sweden and Russia, Germai ive 

in turn fought for supremacy there. It is in the Baltic area 
that Russia meets the West, and this gives it a special import- 
ance. ‘Tn a political sense the eastern Baltic area forms the 
frontier line between immense Russia and the western world. 
The issues do not arise in the Baltic and with rare except- 
ions are not decided there. But they always find a clear 
reflection there.” ^ 

The Baltic Republics form part of the great Russian Plain 
which — the Urals excepted — stretches from the Baltic to the 
Yenesei (a fact which favours the development of inland navi- 
gation). The non-mountainous nature of these Republics 
has always made it difficult for Russia to defend her western 
frontiers. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Baltic 
Provinces were largely dominated by the East Prussian Group 
of Teutonic Knights, and the ports of those Provinces were 
worked in the interests of the Hanseatic League, of which 
Germany was virtually head. Even the trade passing through 
Novgorod the Great was controlled by the German ‘‘courts” of 
Lubeck and the “yards” of Gotland. The Hanse merchant 
fleets sailed the seas of Europe bringing not only the wares of 
the West to Russia, but taHng from that country its tallow, 
hides, skins, and oil, to other lands. Never till the time of Peter 
the Great did a Russian trading fleet take the waters of the 
Baltic. Cities had grown up along its shores which were German 
in character (but the hinterland remained Slav) ; Germany in 
the twentieth century sought to revive that domination of the 
Baltic and its coastlands which she had exercised in the four- 
teenth. For commercial as well as strategic reasons the Third 
Reich pursued that aim, since Germany’s foreign trade before 
the outbreak of the last war was highest with die Baltic coun- 
tries. Sweden, Norway, Finland, and Denmark accounted 
for 10 per cent, of Germany’s imports and 12 per cent, of 

1 Gregory Meiksins, The Baltic Riddle. (A. A. Wyn, Inc., New York) ; 
P- 5* 
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her exports.^ (The United Kingdom came next, the figures 
being 5.7 per cent, of Germany’s imports and 7.3 per cent, of 
her exports.) It will be realised that the lowness of these 
figures is apparent rather than real, for Germany’s trade was 
widely distributed. 

The great German rivers, the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder, 
have determined the situation of Germany’s ports, and since 
the construction of the Kiel Canal it was inevitable that 
Germany should be one of the leading Powers on the Baltic. 
At a conference held in 1908, efforts to neutralise that sea had 
resulted in the passing of a resolution by Russia, Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, which virtually excluded the influence of 
non-Baltic countries from that region. But World War I brought 
the Allies there ; later the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 
1935 gave Germany scope for extending her power in the Baltic 
at the expense of the other countries. World War II saw Russia 
break that power by regaining the Baltic Republics. The latter, 
collectively, possess a seaboard on one of the most important 
zones of the sea. “If either Russia or Germany were to take 
possession of these countries, the Baltic Sea would be in danger 
of becoming little more than a Baltic Lake,” stated the authors 
of the Report of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
1938.“ Yet only three years earher the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement which gave Germany the right to build submarines 
(prohibited by the Versailles treaty), had brought the Baltic 
well within the possibility of its becoming a German lake. 

Russia, for her part, had long aimed at supremacy in these 
waters, and her wars with Sweden in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were largely inspired by that aim. Under 
Catherine the Great a rapid increase in the Russian Baltic 
Fleet between 1787 and 1789 was designed to this end, and 
had brought the strength of the flotilla up to more than one 
hundred and fifty. The Swedish king, Gustav III, hoping to 
regain Finnish territory, had re-opened the Baltic Wars. The 
various engagements had culminated in the second battle of 
Svenskund, Viborg Bay, in 1790, and though the Russian 
flotilla was defeated, it remained numerically the stronger one 
— ^so much so, indeed, after Sweden’s total loss of ten battle- 
ships, that Gustav’s navy was no longer in a position to oppose 
Catherine’s. Her Baltic Fleet helped her to get Lithuania, also 

^ RobertDickinson, TheGemumLebensraum. (Penguin Special, 1943) ;p. 161. 

* The Baltic States. The Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford 
University Press, 1938) ; p. 6a. Reproduced by permission of the O.U.P. 
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Courland (part of Latvia), and with the latter the valuable 
harbour of Windau (Ventspils), so that Russia had at last 
gained a warm-water port on the Baltic. Esthonia she had 
already acquired under Peter the Great by the Peace of 
Nystadt. But after the Treaty of Brest-Lito vsk, 1918, the Baltic 
States, the Moonsund Islands, and every Baltic port, were 
occupied by German forces. Brest-Litovsk imprisoned the 
Russian fleet by denying it access to any harbour except 
Kronstadt Bay. Before that, Libau (Latvia) and Paldiski 
(Esthonia) had been Russia’s principal naval bases after 
Kronstadt. 

In Imperial times Libau (Liepaja) was a naval arsenal; but it 
had the disadvantage of being close to the German frontier, 
which made its evacuation necessary in the first world war, and 
in 1914 the base was dismantled. The Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, who was able to retain Helsingfors and Reval, also used 
Lapvik, near Hangoe, and British submarines too had har- 
bourage here. The value of Liepaja has risen since the acquisi- 
tion of Memel and Koenigsberg, because until then, Liepaja, 
450 miles from the main Baltic base of Kronstadt, was a some- 
what isolated naval outpost. As a channel connects the port of 
Liepaja with the sea, ships here are sheltered, but there is al- 
ways the danger that the canal mouth can be blocked by enemy 
action, Kaliningrad (Koenigsberg) would, in an aggressive 
Reich, threaten Liepaja, seventy-five miles to the north. That is 
one reason why the Russians took care that Koenigsberg should 
be theirs after the drawing of the Polish-German frontiers at the 
end of World War II. The Germans in the past however, have 
been just as apprehensive of an invasion by sea from Russia, and 
in 1 9 1 8 most of what remained of the German navy was kept in 
the3altic. But when two years later the Baltic States had gained 
their independence, it had meant the reduction of Russia’s 
Baltic coast to less than a hundred miles. All that Russia then 
had was a strip at the head of the Finnish Gulf. And she no 
longer controlled direct communication from Moscow and 
Leningrad to the ports of TalHnn, Parnau, and Paldiski in 
Esthonia; the Soviets secured however free transit to those 
ports, and when in that year — 1920^ — ^their Government made 
peace treaties with the new Baltic Republics, it may be noted 
that Esthonia was the first of the Border States with which a 
treaty was made.^ 

1 Treaty of Tartu with Esthonia, of Moscow with Lithuania, of Riga with 
Latvia. 
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The Strategic importance of the Baltic States has constantly- 
been emphasised by German military as -well as naval writers. 
After the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk the Germans, in addition to 
the Baltic States, had the principal Finnish bases. Ludendorff’s 
memoirs^ reveal what the German designs were at that time. 
“We now hold positions at Viborg and Narva which would at 
any time enable us to advance on Petrograd.” In 1918 when 
Hindenburg was asked why he needed the Baltic Provinces, 
he replied: “to manoeuvre my left wing in the next war”! 
Hitler rated their value no less highly than Hindenburg did. 
“Possibly his very first step as Chancellor of the Reich in 1933 
was the general fortification of the Pomeranian and Prussian 
coasts.” ““ So important were the Baltic States to the plans of 
“Operation Barbarossa” — ^Hitler’s scheme for his intended 
attack on Russia — that at a German naval conference held on 
2 January, 1941, Hitler, discussing the forthcoming invasion, 
said: “It must be remembered that the main aim is to gain 
possession of the Baltic States and Leningrad.” Accordingly, 
five months later, armed forces of the Reich invaded the Baltic 
Republics. Germany, once she regained her status as a Great 
Power, had no intention of letting those States remain indepen- 
dent. She had always regarded them as ground for colonising, 
and for developing her own Baltic trade. Hitler’s seizure of 
Memel in 1939 had been an immediate threat to the Baltic 
countries : no time had been lost by the Germans in building 
a high road from Memel to the Lithuanian port of Palanga, 
and in constructing a naval port in Memel with special facilities 
for a U-boat flotilla. On the occasion of Hitler’s visit there, just 
before he seized that city, the need for enlarging the harbour 
was demonstrated when the German Fleet was obliged to anchor 
outside the port. Plans for this enlargement were regarded, by 
the Russians as a direct threat. Russia herself, desirous of getting 
a warm-water port on the Middle Bsiltic, had long coveted 
ice-free Memel, though when she later acquired Liepaja she 
had gained a warm-water port. Her subsequent demand for 
Koenigsberg (Kaliningrad), which the Poles had expected 
would be theirs after the end of the war, was therefore unneces- 
sary so far as the gain of an ice-firee harbour was concerned. 
Moreover Kaliningrad is not invariably ice-free. The reasons 

I Mem) Krkgserimerungen, igi4-igi8, [Translation taken frona the English 
edition. Concise Ludendorff Memoirs, igi4-igi8. (Hutchinson, 1933.)] Acknow- 
ledgments also to Albert Bonnier, Stockholm. 

* W. E. Hart, “Germans’ Exposed Ilank Along the Baltic Coast.” The 
Daily Telegraph. 
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why Russia did insist on getting that harbour are strategic 
reasons. That base, now used as an advance one for the Red 
Navy, is a most important one on the Baltic. Almost exactly in 
the middle of the eastern littoral of that sea, naval planes are 
within rapid striking distance of all the Russian ports, also of 
Copenhagen, and of the Swedish islands of Oland and Gotland. 
Half-way between Memel and Danzig, Kaliningrad can, from 
its position on the Gulf of Danzig, neutralise the value of the 
latter harbour. East Prussia without Koenigsberg (Kaliningrad) 
is an emasculation. From that harbour ships can pass up the 
Frische Haff through a twenty-nine-mile-long channel to the 
port of Pillau. This canal, cut through the sand-bar known as 
Frische Nehrung, enables ships to reach the port of Eibing — 
once a Prussian but now a Polish port, and connected by a 
channel with the Vistula. Kaliningrad ranks as a first-class 
naval fortress : it stands four-and-a-half miles from the mouth of 
the Pregel where that river enters the Frische Haff, and is for- 
tified on both banks. 

The next port of size on the southern shore of the Baltic is 
Gdynia, retained by Poland, but used by the Russians for 
salving German shipping of every description after the second 
world war. Here they commenced work on the intended raising 
of the battleship Gneisenau, which the Germans had used as 
a block-ship at one of the harbour entrances ; here too the 
Russians salved the ex-battleship Schleswig-Holstein, 

Opposite Gdynia, across the bay, lies the port of Danzig 
which is usually ice-free all the year round. Here there is very 
little current, and deep-water vessels can dock in the harbour. 
But before the building of Gdynia the port of Danzig was 
becoming inadequate for dealing with the growing Polish 
trade. The decision made at Potsdam 19455 that the port of 
Stettin should be administered by Poland, was designed to 
assist the expansion of Polish exports in a new industrial develop- 
ment of that country. Since then however, this port has been 
presented to Czechoslovakia, a country so closely contained 
within the Russian orbit as to have the effect of giving the 
Soviet Union a port much farther west on the Baltic than had 
been foreseen at Potsdam. Still farther west, the port of 
Warnemiinde began to be devdoped by the Russians in 1946 as 
a strongly fortified naval base.^ Ti^s is in line with pre-Revolu- 
tion policy which aimed at acquiring all East Prussia and its 
coastline to Stettin, and establishing Russian naval bases on this 

1 For details see Special Correspondent, The Daily Telegraph, 3.9.1946. 
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littoral. In fact, approximately the same frontier on the south- 
east Baltic was marked by Russia for herself in the first world 
war as was actually occupied by her after the second. 

By the terms of the Berlin Conference (Potsdam) 1945, it 
was agreed that, pending the final determination of territorial 
questions at the Peace settlement, the section of the western 
frontier of the U.S.S.R. which is adjacent to the Baltic Sea, 
“should pass from a point on the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Danzig to the east, north of Braunsberg-Goldap, to the meeting 
point of the frontiers of Lithuania, the Polish Republic, anij 
East Prussia.” Thus Russian Baltic territory was increased by 
the acquisition of a triangular region, having its apex at Memel, 
and its base along a line drawn from a point between Brauns- 
berg and Koenigsberg to a point north-east of Goldap. The 
inclusion of Koenigsberg in this region, and the fact that the 
north-eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig passed to the Soviet 
Union, meant that Russia was now assured of that dominance 
of the Baltic which had been a main objective of Peter the 
Great. Truly has it been said that the Baltic is an immovable 
salient into the heart of western Russia, ^ and the rulers of 
modern Russia are determined at all costs to safeguard that 
western region from any penetration of so vulnerable a zone as 
the north-eastern Baltic. 

If we turn now to the economic importance of the eastern 
Baltic countries, their effect on Russia’s trade will be seen from 
the fact that up to 1920 (when the Border States gained their 
independence) 30 per cent, of Russia’s exports and 35 per cent, 
of her imports passed through these countries. (As regards the 
actual foreign trade of the Baltic States however, by far the 
greatest part was with the United Kingdom. In the period 
1937-8 Britain’s share of the total foreign trade of the Baltic 
States collectively was between one-third and one-half. Ger- 
many was the best customer of those countries after the United 
Kingdom. In that same period the Latvian Government 
instituted a shipping company for carrying cargo to British 
and German ports. It was the Russian acquisition of Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania in 1940 which changed the trade balance 
in favour of the Soviet Union.) The incorporation in the 
U.S.S.R. ofthe Baltic States was, from the Russian standpoint, 
a change as necessary as it was inevitable. They were a natural 
outlet for commerce and a gateway to the open seas. 

*■ Cards on the Table: An Interpretation of Labour's Foreign Policy. (The Labour 
Party, Transport House, 1947); p. ii. 
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In 1927, Russia, with a view to augmenting the exports 
between herself and Latvia, had undertaken to increase her 
use of the Latvian ports. In this way an impetus had been given 
to the expansion of these Baltic harbours and to the improve- 
ment of their rail communications with Russia. The following 
figures for shipping entering the Baltic ports in 1938 show that 
Riga was still the principal port for commerce a year before 
the outbreak of the second world war : — 


Riga 

Tallinn . . 
Memel . . 
Ventspils. . 
Liepaja . . 


. . 1,243,000 tons net 
. . 957,000 „ „ 

.. 845,000 „ „ 

• • >3 33 

.. 298,000 „ „ 


In Lithuania, plans had been made before 1939 to build up 
a merchant service, a start having already been made by the 
Maistas co-operative society. The Lithuanians had also aimed at 
developing Sventoji, near the Latvian border, from a small 
fishing village into a modem port. When the Germans seized 
Memel in 1940, Lithuania lost her only harbour of any size on 
the Baltic. The consequences of German control of any port on 
the eastern shores of that sea had been foreseen much earlier 
by the Latvian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Felix Gielens : 
“If we permit any state hostile to Russia to establish its pohtical 
influence in our territory, we can with mathematical certainty, 
forecast political pressure from the East. If we permit such 
places as the terminals of Russian sea-bound railways, the har- 
bours of Riga, Ventspils, Liepaja and the strategic islands of 
Oesel and Dagoe to become bases for operations hostile to 
Russia, I say emphatically that under such circumstances 
counter operations from the East are inevitable. Russia will 
strive to eliminate influences hostile to herself, and seek to 
establish her own political hegemony.”^ Those circuimtances 
did arise, and accordingly on 28 September, 1939, Russia made 
with Esthonia a pact, the third article of which shows the 
importance that the U.S.S.R. attached to the Esthonian ports 
anH islands: “The Esthonian Repubhc secures to the Soviet 
Union the right to maintziin naval bases and several aerodroines 
for aviation on lease at reasonable terms on the Esthonian 
islands of Saaremaa (Oesel), Hiiumaa (Dagoe) and in the town 

The International Situation of the Baltic States and the Tasks of Latvian 
Foreign Policy. (In Lettish.) Riga, 1927. Cited by Gregory Meiksins, in The 
Baltic Riddle; p. iii. 
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of Paldiski (Baltisld Port). The exact sites for the bases and 
aerodromes shall be allotted and their boundaries defined by 
mutual agreement.” 

The reference in this article to the islands of Oesel and Dagoe, 
recalls the fact that they had been specifically mentioned in the 
treaty made between Russia and Esthonia in 1920. At that time 
the two countries had agreed to accede to the conditions of any 
international agreement which might in future be made for 
neutralising the Finnish Gulf. No such international agreement 
was made, ‘‘although in 1925-6 the Finnish and Esthonian 
Governments negotiated agreements with the U.S.S.R., relating 
to the control over the Gulf and assuring free passage of Soviet 
vessels to Soviet ports.” ^ Esthonia had declined to neutralise 
the islands of Saaremaa (Oesel) and Hiiumaa (Dagoe). 

The 1939 Pact with Esthonia included a mutual undertaking 
to give military assistance in the event of direct aggression or 
threat of aggression from any great European Power against the 
sea frontiers as well as the land ones of Russia and Esthonia. 
(Both Esthonia and Latvia had previously, in the spring of 
19395 rejected Moscow’s offer of military assistance when the 
Baltic Republics had been threatened by Germany.) In May 
1940 Russian forces entered Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, 
and in accordance with the terms of the 1939 Pacts, they 
established naval garrisons at the chief ports — Palanga, Liepaja, 
Ventspils, Riga, Paldiski. Of the Russian occupation of the 
Republics, D. J. Dallin, in Soviet Russians Foreign Policy^ ^939” 
1942,^ asks, how was this venture to be explained to the outside 
world, undertaken as it was at a time when the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact was in operation, and moreover at a time when 
Russo-German relations were closest? Strategically viewed, the 
Russian occupation of the Baltic States could have one country 
only in mind — ^the one dominating the Baltic, and that was Ger- 
many. But in view of the Pact, he says, another country must 
be named, and so England was chosen. Publicity was given to the 
fact that the British Fleet had sailed up the Baltic in 1919 to 
attack Kronstadt, and that naval manoeuvres had taken place 
in the Baltic after the first world war. The question of the 
purchase by Britain of Oesel Island was, it was stated, being 
considered by His Majesty’s Government. 

^ The Baltic States. Information Department of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. (Oxford University Press, 1938) ; p. 66. Reproduced 
by permission of the O.U.P, 

2 Yale University Press, 1942; pp, 81, 82. 
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The Pact of 1939 between Russia and Esthonia was followed 
by a Trade Agreement which concerned the passage of freight 
from Russian and from Esthonian territory, and the reciprocal 
use of ports for this. Russia was expanding her trade with the 
Baltic. After the incorporation of Esthonia in the U.S.S.R. in 
1940, an impetus was given to the shipbuilding industry in the 
Russo-Baltic yards of Tallinn. Work was also commenced on 
developing the small Esthonian ports of Narva-Jonsuu and 
Parnau. In that year too Soviet engineers began to reconvert 
the harbour of Paldiski — ^which for long had been used pri- 
marily as a fishing port — ^into a naval base. Once Russia had 
acquired this defence location on the southern shore of the 
Finnish Gulf, and Hangoe on the northern, she could protect 
Leningrad on both flanks. Paldiski has an entrance free of 
shoals and has good anchorage. It is easier to defend than the 
Latvian port of Liepaja, because opposite the latter, in mid- 
Baltic, is the island of Gotland (highly fortified by the Swedes 
after the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939) ; nevertheless 
Russia by 1946 was maintaining both large and light naval 
forces at Liepaja. Here too Soviet engineers reconditioned the 
U-boats which had been assigned to Russia as part of her share 
of the German Fleet. 

The importance of Paldiski was made clear to all students of 
naval warfare in September 1944, when after the boom in the 
Finnish Gulf had been cut, this naval base was recaptured from 
the Germans. Only then did the Russian Baltic Fleet have 
freedom to move out of the Gulf of Finland into the Baltic, and 
to cut off a good part of Schoerner’s Northern Army from 
escape by water. The fleet was not yet in full control of the 
sea however, and a considerable force of Lindemann’s army 
had managed by mid-September to get out of Esthonia and 
Latvia by sea to Danzig. But with the acquisition of bases at 
Paldiski and the Moonsund Islands, the Russian Fleet now com- 
manded the whole northern coast of Esthonia. The Moonsund 
Islands, Dagoe and Oesel, had always been, from Russia's 
point of view, vital to the security of her principal naval base 
Kronstadt, also to Leningrad ; and the incorporation of these 
islands in the U.S.S.R. was now justified by results. Whoever 
is in possession of those Esthonian islands and of bases on 
the southern shore of Finland, can close the entrance to 
the Finnish Gulf. These islands can also cut the iron ore 
supply from Sweden. ‘‘I know from my trip in the Baltic 
this year," wrote the Hague Correspondent of The Manchester 
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Guardian,'^“tla3.titvfas, Germany who advised the Finns to fortify 
the Aaland Islands and advised Esthonia to fortify the islands of 
Dagoe and Oesel — a scheme which was in preparation and 
which was intended by the Germans to bottle up Russia in the 
Gulf of Finland.” 

As important to Russia as Paldiski, is Narva, near the 
famous “Narva Gap” between the Baltic coast and the head of 
Lake Peipus. This harbour gives the Soviet Union command of 
Narva Bay; midway between Tallinn and Kronstadt it stands 
on the line from Tallinn to Leningrad via Rakvere. Formerly the 
frontier town of the Russian-Esthonian border, Narva was for 
long the eastern key to the Republic of Esthonia. Its acquisition 
by Russia strengthened the position of the Baltic Fleet; in the 
spring of 1942 that fleet, which had for long been imprisoned in 
the ice, steamed into Narva Bay. Its ships later covered General 
Govorov’s motorised infantry advance across the River Narva ; 
at that time the Germans were reported to have in the 
Baltic two io,ooo-ton pocket battleships, two heavy cruisers, 
four light cruisers and a small destroyer flotilla. ^ 

Until 1940, when Russia had secured the western seaboard of 
Esthonia, naval action was much restricted for her. And until 
she had acquired the warm-water ports in Latvia her fleet was 
virtually imprisoned for several months in the year. The Gulf 
of Finland, two hundred miles long, to which the Russian Baltic 
Fleet was formerly confined, is full of shoals and shallows, and 
there is ice usually from December to April. But now that the 
Soviet Navy has room to manoeuvre, and freedom of action in 
the Baltic, we may expect to see impressive training displays in 
those waters. 

Almost as important to Russia as the Esthonian harbours and 
islands, are the ports of Latvia. On 5 October, 1939, Russia 
and Latvia signed a Pact of Mutual Assistance in which Article 
III stated : “For the purpose of guaranteeing the security of the 
U.S.S.R. and consolidating her own independence, the Latvian 
Republic grants the Union the right to maintain naval bases 
in the town of Liepaja (Libava) and Ventspils (Vindava) and 
several aerodromes for aviation on lease at reasonable terms. 
The exact sites for the bases and aerodromes shall be allotted 
and their boundaries defined by mutual agreement.” 

The ports of Liepaja and Ventspils above mentioned, are 

1 6.11.1939. 

® Figures given by Commander Oelberg, Swedish Navy, as reported by 
Special Correspondent, iStockholm. The Daily Mail, 31.1.1944.. 
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^arm-water ones. The usefulness of the latter, when the Baltic 
.as sometimes frozen to a depth of twenty feet, needs no 
mphasis. Liepaja (which up to 1940 had a free port) and Vent- 
pils, are deeper than the other harbours along the shallow 
oast of Latvia, but even so the use of these ports for larger 
'^essels is limited. 

The incorporation of the Baltic States with the U.S.S.R. 
jrought within the territory of the Soviet Union the principal 
L^atvian port of Riga, which in Tsarist times ranked as Russia’s 
•bird largest port in the west, coming after Petrograd and 
Odessa. Riga is ice-locked from December to March, but under 
lormal conditions it has, as the chief harbour in a gulf one 
iundred miles long and sixty miles wide, a value which has 
never been overlooked either by Russians or Germans. Further, 
its communications with important centres inland make Riga 
a definite objective in any campaign directed from the Baltic 
against the Soviet Union. “From a strategic point of view it is 
interesting to note that both the ports of R.ga and Liepaja, via 
the Latvian junction of Daugavspils (Dvinsk) are on the direct 
Vitebsk-Smolensk line.”^ Russia, by the incorporation of 
Latvia, also gained the small, but commercially useful port of 
Jelgava on the Lielupe, built during the ten-year period 
1920-30. 

After the signing of the Mutual Pact of Assistance with 
Latvia, Pravda wrote: “Already the Mutual Assistance Pact 
between the U.S.S.R. and Esthonia, which gave the Soviet 
Union the right to have in the islands of Oesel and Dagoe and 
in the town of Baltiski bases for its naval fleet and a number of 
aerodromes for its aviation, has altered the position in the 
Baltic. Leningrad and the whole north-west of the U.S.S.R. is 
now defended, not only on the side of Kronstadt, but also on 
that of Oesel, Dagoe and Baltiski. And now the security of 
north-western U.S.S.R. will be further strengthened in the 
towns of Libava and Ventspils (Vindava) by the establishment 
of bases for a naval fleet and aerodromes for aviation.” 

The reference to aerodromes in the foregoing article is of 
significance, inasmuch as an ziirfield was completed by the 
Germans just before the outbreak of the war at Spilves Plava, 
near Riga. Russia was never under any illusion as to Germany’s 
intentions to dominate the Baltic. In July 1939 the Soviet 
Baltic Fleet had gone on a three days’ cruise, after the Baltic 
States had declined to accept the Russian guarantee of security. 

1 L. F. Gray, “The Baltic States,” TTie Trident; Vol. VI, No. 58. 
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It was noticeable at the time that the fleet, which sailed round 
Gotland, had taken a course to the left of the Aaland Islands, 
to whose proposed re-fortification Russia had stated that she 
was opposed unless it was undertaken by the Finns without 
third-party assistance. On 10 October, 1939, Russia completed 
her efforts to frustrate German designs by making the Third 
Pact of Mutual Assistance with a Baltic State — Lithuania. In 
the subsequent incorporation of the Baltic Republics can be 
seen the logical sequence to the policy of Ivan IV, Alexis, 
Peter I, and Catherine the Great. There was a reversal of the 
German-dictated Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, when in the Russo- 
German negotiations of 1939 it was arranged that Russia 
should have a free hand with the Baltic States. 

But notwithstanding her Pact with Germany, Russia in- 
creased her estimates for defence from 27,000,000,000 roubles 
in 1938 to 57,000,000,000 in 1940, and the need for strengthen- 
ing her navy, particularly the Red Banner Fleet of the Baltic, 
was regarded as paramount. 

FINLAND 

If we look at the map, we shall find that the best approach to 
Petrograd is from the Baltic, and that the shortest and easiest route is 
through Finland, whose frontiers are only about thirty miles distant 
from the Russian capital. Finland is the key to Moscow. 

The Times., 17.4.1919. 

The quotation above shows the danger to which Russia is 
exposed if a Power hostile to her threatens Finland, and it 
shows that such a danger was recognised in Britain a quarter of 
a century ago. That Russia recognised it in 1939, as she also did 
earlier, was evidenced by her attack on Finland with whom she 
had a Pact of Non-Aggression. Writing of the period immedi- 
ately after the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact, Maurice Hindus, in 
Russia Fights On,^ says : ‘T had heard in Stockholm that Admiral 
Raeder, chief of the German Navy, on learning of the conces- 
sions Ribbentrop had yielded to Russia in the Baltic, raged 
with fury and threatened to resign from his command. Sailor 
that he was, he feared that Russia might put herself in a posi- 
tion to sever communications with the ports through which 
Germany received the Swedish ore she had to have for the 
manufacture of the higher grades of steel. The haste and clum- 
siness with which Russia had made her descent on Finland, 
^ Collins, 1942; p. 34. 
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were inspired by a frenzied wish to build new naval and aerial 
bases in the Gulf of Finland to be used, not against Finland, 
a country of three and one half millions, but against a big 
Power, in the first place against Germany.” 

With the close of the Russo-Finnish War in 1940, the Peace 
which was signed between the two countries gave to Russia the 
lease for thirty years^ of the Finnish naval port of Hangoe. The 
waters within a radius of five sea miles to the south and east of 
Hangoe, and within three miles to the north and west of the 
peninsula, together with the islands in that area, were also 
ceded to the Soviet Union. It is only fifty miles across the sea 
from Hangoe to the Esthonian port of Paldiski, and when 
Russia acquired the latter it was clearly only a matter of time 
till she would take steps to lease a base on the other side of the 
Gulf. The ice-free harbour of Hangoe on the slender peninsula 
at the mouth of the Finnish Gulf, is ringed by small islands, and 
the nearby mainland consists of formidable cliffs. Hangoe has 
an additional importance in that it can cut off the iron ore 
supplies coming up from the Finnish port of Oulu on the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Thus its later return to Finland by the Russo-Finnish 
armistice agreement, 1944, while welcome to the Finns, came 
as a surprise to many who were unaware of the motives under- 
lying such apparently conflicting moves in terms of Soviet 
strategy. 

The whole Karelian Isthmus, and Viipuri (Viborg) with the 
bay and its islands — ^including the strategic ones of Hogland 
and Bjorko which protect Viborg — ^were ceded to Russia by the 
Treaty of 1940. “Petersburg is the window on the Baltic, 
Viborg is the shutter to that window,” Peter the Great had said. 
Viborg, which was the second town of Finland, is not only 
important as a fortress of the first rank, but as being linked by 
the. Saimaa Canal with Finland’s lakes ; hence its possessor has 
direct ■ access to the country’s extensive inland waterways 
system. When Finland ceded Viborg she lost her greatest port 
for exports, and when she gave up Unras near the entrance to 
the Saimaa Canal, she lost the chief port for her timber trade. 
Viborg, like other Finnish ports on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Finland, can in hostile hands, menace the right flank 
of the Russian naval base of Kronstadt. When the Soviet 
Union acquired Viborg and its strategic islands, that danger 
was removed. 

The ports of Oulu and Komi, on the Gulf of Bothnia, are 
1 For an annual payment of £30,000. 
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linked to the northern harbour of Petsamo by the highway 
running through Rovaniemi. (A railway, commencing at 
Helsinki, runs to Rovaniemi, and from there the motor road 
goes to Liinahamari on the shores of the Arctic.) Thus the 
Bothnian Gulf is connected with the Arctic, a fact which makes 
it essential both from the Russian and the Finnish point of view 
that the Gulf should be kept out of enemy control. Another link 
with the Arctic is provided by the road from Salmijaervi in 
northern Finland, which rims to the port of Kirkenes in 
northern Norway. By the Peace terms signed on 13 March, 
1940, Russia was given the right to use the Salla-Kemi railway 
from the Gulf of Bothnia across northern Finland. Article VI 
laid down that provided by the Treaty of 1920, the Soviet 
Union and her citizens are granted the right of unrestricted 
transit across the Petsamo region to Norway and back.” 

By the same peace terms, as will be remembered, Finland 
ceded to the U.S.S.R. the Finnish part of the Rybachi Penin- 
sula commanding the entrance to Petsamo harbour; it was 
land vital to the Finns, and without it the value of Petsamo 
(which the Russians at that time evacuated), was much 
reduced. The Peninsula, however, had been Russian territory 
before the first world war. 

Petsamo, which the Finns had acquired from Russia in 1920, 
was their prized outlet to the North Atlantic, their one ice- 
free port on the Arctic. In World War I the Germans, just 
before the Allied intervention, were pressing north through 
Finland to establish U-boat bases at Murmansk and Petsamo. 
In World War II Petsamo provided them with a main port of 
supply for northern Norway as well as for Finland. Between 
September 1939 and April 1940 (i.e. during part of the period 
of the Russo-German Pact), the Soviet Union permitted 
Germany to make use of the anchorage at Poliarnoye, anri 
German merchant ships, particularly those engaged in the 
nickel trade, availed themselves of harbourage here. According 
to the publication (issued by the United States Department of 
State Documents) of records captured in Germany concerning 
Nazi-Soviet relations, 1939-41, von Schulenberg had received 
instructions on 5 September, 1940, to inform the Soviet Union 
that the German Navy “intends to abandon the base on the 
Murman coast, as such are now available in Norway”. 

Before they attacked the Soviet Union the Germans had 
stationed ships between Tromsoe in Northern Norway and 
Petsamo in Finland, as part of Admiral Raeder’s plan was to 
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cripple the Red Navy’s Northern Fleet by seizing the Kola 
Peninsula, in this way depriving the Russians of their only ice- 
free supply port, Murmansk — ^used later by the Allied convoys. 
As early as 1936 the German War Minister von Blomberg had 
gone, ostensibly for a cruise, but in reality for investigation, 
round the North Cape. After 22 June, 1941, German troops 
were stationed in Russian Arctic territory, and threatened the 
approaches to Murmansk; it was thus not surprising that 
Petsamo Province was the subject of special attention in the 
Russo-Finnish Armistice Agreement of 1944. (The nickel mines 
in that region were one of the most important sources of Fin- 
land’s capital wealth ; unworked deposits had recently been dis- 
covered on the Kammikivi Tunturi Fell.) Its proximity to 
Murmansk, and the fact that this base is situated on a narrow 
strip of land along the northern frontiers of Russia and Fin- 
land, made it inevitably an area of particular concern to the 
Soviet Union’s Northern Fleet. 

Another region strategically important to one of Russia’s 
fleets — ^the Ladoga Flotilla — and ceded by Finland to the 
U.S.S.R., was the territory surrounding Lake Ladoga, includ- 
ing Kakisalmi and Sortovala. In all, Finland gave up one- 
tenth of her territory to Russia. 

Article V of the 1940 Treaty had laid down that: ‘‘Finland 
undertakes, as provided by the Peace Treaty of 1920, not to 
maintain in the waters along her coast on the Arctic Ocean 
naval and other armed ships, excepting armed ships of less than 
100 tons displacement, which Finland has the right to maintain 
without restriction, she also has the right to maintain not more 
than 15 naval and other armed ships of a tonnage not exceeding 
400 tons each. 

“Finland undertakes, as was provided by the same Treaty, 
not to maintain in the said waters any submarines or armed 
aircraft. 

“Finland similarly undertakes, as was provided by the same 
Treaty, not to establish on that coast mihtary posts, naval bases 
or heavy repair shops of greater capacity than necessary for the 
above-mentioned ships and their armaments.” 

With provisions such as these, added to the loss of Viborg and 
its islands,'lFinland had virtually no ability to defend herself at 
sea. At the same time, the cessions made by the Finns in 1940 
and 1 944, will, by increasing the defensive power of her stronger 
neighbour Russia, ensure for Finland the minimum risk of 
invasion by a third Power. 

M.H.R. — 21 
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THE WHITE SEA CANAL 

The White Sea Canal has been the means of giving the 
Northern Fleet direct communication with the Baltic Fleet. Its 
strategic value was proved in the last war when it enabled 
Russian warships to make their way from the Baltic to safer 
waters, and also when it was used to relieve the one hard- 
pressed railway that connects the supply port of Murmansk 
with Leningrad. After receiving considerable war damage it 
was repaired and re-opened for transport in 1946. Known also 
as the Stalin Canal, this channel is really a system of water- 
ways linking the Neva, Lake Ladoga, the Svir, and Lake 
Onega, and in this way connecting Leningrad with the White 
Sea. This system has also shortened the distance from the White 
Sea to the Black Sea by over 2,160 miles. And it has provided 
a waterway from the Baltic to the Caspian, for a branch of this 
Canal links the southern end of Lake Onega with the Sheksna, 
a tributary of the Volga, whose delta debouches on the north- 
west corner of the Caspian Sea. The planned reconstruction of 
the sytem will enable the largest of the Volga steamers to go 
right up to the White Sea by 1950. 

Today it is no longer necessary for ships sailing from Arch- 
angel to Odessa to make the long voyage through the Barents 
Sea and round the North Cape; their route now takes them 
across the Gulf of Onega, through the Stalin Canal to Lenin- 
grad, and thence down the Baltic. From the White Sea the 
Canal follows the Shijnia and the Vyg to Lake Vyg, thence by 
the Povenchanka River to the northern end of Lake Onega, 
a total distance of one hundred and forty miles. The actual 
length of the Canal itself is over seventy-five miles. A waterway 
linking the Baltic with the Black Sea, which would take larger 
ships, “is likely to be Sifait accompli ere many years have passed,” 
wrote F. T. Jane in ipoo.*^ The Grand Duke Alexander Mikhail- 
ovitch was the sponsor of this scheme, but plans for connecting 
St. Petersburg with the Arctic had been made in the early 
nineteenth century by an Englishman, Adam Armstrong. His 
canal, via Lake Onega, would have greatly reduced the dis- 
tance between the Russian capital and Archangel. But long 
before this the waterways of the Neva, the Svir, and the lakes 
had been used by the merchants of old who made their way 
from Novgorod to the shores of the White Sea in their search for 
furs, and by this water route went the troops of Peter I who were 
sent against the Swedish soldiers in Finland. Peter the Great 
^ The Imperial Russian Mavy: Its Past, Present, and Future; p. 414. 
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indeed, determined to make St. Petersburg not only a royal but 
a great mercantile capital, had dreamed of a waterway that 
would stretch from the Baltic to the Caspian. “This project did 
not appear to be of very difficult execution, by means of small 
canals which he caused to be made near Wistchniwoltchkock, 
between the two rivers of Tzen and of Smila; the first of which 
is joined to the Tweretz by the Volga, and the second enters 
into the Insda, which near the great Novgorod, is in confluence 
with the Wolchowa, that runs into the lake of Ladoga, out of 
which the River Newa issuing, disembogues into the sea below 
Petersburgh. But there was no making use of the lake of Ladog, 
it being subject to storms, and full of rocks and dangerous 
places.”^ The hazards presented by Lake Ladoga are further 
described in the same contemporary account: “The navigation 
on this lake is very difficult by reason of the deep water, few 
harbours, sorry shipping, and inexperience of the Russian sea- 
men ; and great is the danger in passing the three falls, at the 
entrance into the Neva. So that many vessels are yearly 
lost, to the exceeding detriment of St. Petersburg in point 
of merchandise, and especially of provisions, all supplies 
coming this way. And the accompHshing of the canal of 
communication betwixt the Volkoff and Neva, on which the 
Tsar is so intent, is the only expedient to remove these fatal 
inconveniences.” “ 

And so Peter I had the canal made from Schlusselltmg 
“where it communicates with the Newa, and continues along 
the lake of Ladoga, as far as the town of that name, where it 
joins the River Woikowa. It is in length about a hundred and 
four wersts, or twenty-six French leagues. The breadth is 
seventy feet, and the depth sixteen. The sides are cased with 
timbers, except a small space that is faced with stone. There arc 
sluices along the canal to raise or fall the water.”® 

The construction of the White Sea Canal has involved the 
raising of the level of Lake Vyg and the building of a dam of 
considerable dimensions at Nadvoizy. Describing the construc- 
tion of the Canal, Dr. V. Tchernavin* says: “There is a lock 
built at the outlet of the River Vyg, and the excess water is 
taken by canal, 20 km. lower ; near Lake Shavan another dam 

^ Memoirs of Russia, Historical, Polifkd, and Military from the Year lysy to 
17441 P- 62. 

® Ibid., pp. Ill, 1 12. 

® Ibid., p. 62. 

* The Trident, Vol. II, No. 13, p. 181. 
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has been constructed and a wooden lock obstructs the River 
Vyg. Farther down, towards the White Sea, the flow of waters 
of this river is regulated by three successive dykes and locks ; 
these are the Palokorjinskaia, Matkojinenskaia and Vyg- 
ostrovskaia, the latter near the villages of Vyg-ostrov and 
Shijnia. The old village of Shijnia has been flooded and exists 
no longer. Altogether, there are five dams and twelve locks 
regulating the descent of water from Lake Vyg to the White 
Sea.’’ Over the whole course there are thirty-two inner canals 
and in the construction of the waterway more than 200,000 
forest acres had to be cleared, yet the work was done in twenty- 
one months.^ On 18 May, 1933, a squadron of the Red Banner 
Baltic Fleet steamed for the first time through the newly 
opened White Sea Canal. 

The strategic value of the latter is, of course, enhanced by the 
fact that the passage of ships via this waterway to the Arctic is 
less easily detected than via the route by the Baltic and North 
Atlantic. The importance of the Canal will increase when the 
existing plans for a main Arctic railway materialise. Branch 
lines have already been laid to various towns which will later be 
joined by means of a trunk line. The White Sea port of Soroka 
for instance, is now connected by rail with Kotlas on the 
Northern Dvina, and that line is extended to Siktivar at the 
confluence of the River Vychegda with the Northern Dvina. 
(Kotlas is the head of the river navigation, and the town is 
a centre of steamer building. Siktivar is likely to become an 
inland port of some importance, for besides its connection with 
the Vychegda and the Northern Dvina, it has easy water com- 
munications with the Kama, the Vyatka, and the Pechora.) 
The use of the White Sea Canal has made Soroka a port with 
a future. Situated at the mouth of the Vyg, on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Onega, it is the chief port on the western coast of 
the White Sea for the shipment of wood pulp, and of timber from 
the Karelian forests. South-east of Soroka, and at the White 
Sea terminal of the Stalin Canal, is the modern port of Byel- 
morsk. At the extreme end of the north-west arm of the White 
Sea is Kandalaksha, which exports aluminium as well as canned 
fish. From here the line is electrified to the naval base of Mur- 
mansk. Kem, on Popov Island, is a place chiefly concerned with 
the export of pit-props and plywood. As a port it had done good 
service during the first world war, for coal shipped by Britain 

^ Figures taken from Monthly Review, (Issued by the Moscow Narodny 
Bank, Ltd., London) ; Vol. VI, No. 7. 
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to Russia was discharged here at a high daily average rate.^ 
From here in 1918 the steamship Archangel Michael had sailed 
with British troops to capture Onega on the White Sea. 

Timber for Peter’s Baltic Fleet had been taken up the Volga 
to the Tver, and up that river to Beonets, twenty-three miles 
from Novgorod, whence it was conveyed to Ladoga. It took 
a long time even up to 1933 for timber sliips to reach Leningrad 
from Archangel — nearly two-and-a-half weeks, in fact. But 
since the opening of the White Sea Canal it has taken only one- 
third of that time. This advantage was one of benefit to a 
number of the schooners built in Finland as reparations for the 
Soviet Union. Two hundred such vessels were constructed and 
sent out to the principal seaports of the U.S.S.R.* At least two 
of them — three-masted barquentines — ^were in use as school 
sailing ships, one of which called at Plymouth in 1948. The 
building of such a substantial number of these vessels within 
a short time points to the Soviet Government’s emphasis on its 
plans for mercantile expansion. 

^ C. E. Fayle, Seaborne Trade \ VoL III, p. 239. 

2 Most of them have sailed to Vladivostock, either via Suez or Panama. 
Several put in to San Pedro, California, for repairs, and four barquentines 
were at Colon early in 1948. Aktinia, Jemchoogy Kalmar y Korally Midija^ 
Mercator y Sekstan, are among the names of these vessels. (See article by 
John Lyman, Spindrift, June 1949. John Anderson, Falkirk.) 
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THE NAVIES OF RUSSIA 

We have now in our chronicle of Russia’s seaward expansion, 
arrived at a point where the Soviet Union stands within easy 
distance of completing her historic march to the oceans. It is 
time therefore to consider the instruments which have helped 
her to reach this position, and those which in future will help 
her to advance beyond it. 

THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY 

It is sometimes claimed that the origins of the Russian Navy 
are even older than those of the Royal Navy. It is true that 
a hundred years before Alfred laid the foundations of England’s 
maritime defences, Russian ships had been engaged in desper- 
ate sea fights, but it cannot be said that these ships existed as 
part of an organised fleet in the sense that Alfred’s did. In his 
work on the Imperial Russian Navy, F. T. Jane wrote that 
thousand years ago the foremost sailors of the time were 
Russians”. The historian no doubt had in mind the campaigns 
of the Kievan and Novgorodian princes against Byzantium in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, but if so, the sailors to whom he 
refers were not Russians but were those Scandinavian Varan- 
gians of whom an account has been given early in this book. 
Alfred did not actually start to found the English fleets till after 
the last Danish dispersal, i.e. about a.d. 897. By that time the 
Viking Varangians were well established in Russia, having got 
to Kiev and beyond, before a.d. 860. Long before the ninth 
century, as W. E. D. Allen in his exhaustive history of Ukraine 
has pointed out, the inhabitants of the swampy forests along the 
great rivers were suffering from the depredations of Scandina- 
vian pirates, and the Slavs in general, as the peaceful tillers of 
the soil, were the natural victims of the raiding Asiatic horse- 
man and the Scandinavian river pirate. Though Slavs had 
settled along the Dnieper in the seventh century, they were 
not sailors in the sense that the Varangians were. These 
Scandinavian seafarers brought their maritime life into the 
countries they raided, and Russia, like Britain, Ireland, and 
Northern France, received the waves of those “foremost 
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THE NAVAL BASES AND THE PRINCIPAL SEAPORTS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

'‘We must create a mighty fleet”, said a spokesman of the Russian Gom- 
mimist Party broadcasting in November 1948. 

Five hundred years earlier the “Little Father of the Russian Navy” had 
been presented by Elizabeth Tudor to Ivan the Terrible. This small ship 
passed into the possession of Prince Nikita Ivanovitch Romanov, and it was 
this boat, by that time in a battered condition, which Peter the Great had 
been shown in a shed at Ismailov. The Tsar had it repaired by the ship- 
wright Brandt, who had built the Orel in the time of Peter’s father Alexis, 
its commander being an Englishman, David Butler. Shipbuilding was 
revived under Peter, who himself worked at this craft, deserting his bride 
on their honeymoon for this work on Lake Pleshtcheyevo, hammering and 
drinking with the Dutch craftsmen Brandt and Kort, and at Archangel, 
dressed in a Dutch uniform, frequenting the taverns with the Port Pilot. 
The first ship of Peter’s new fleet — ^the Apostle Feter — on which the Tsar 
himself had worked in Holland as a carpenter, sailed into Archangel on June 
29th, 1694, flying the Dutch flag. Peter appointed himself captain, (though 
he also acted as cabin boy to the master of the vessel). His first “admiral”, 
Romodanovsky, and his first “vice-admiral”, Buturlin, had never been to sea, 
but on July 31st, 1694, at the head of his three ships, the Tsar, “surrounded 
by his illustrious admirals”, escorted four Dutch vessels into the White Sea. 
“A few cannon fired into the blue filled his cup of joy to the brim”.^ 

It was Dutch ships which in those days were seen most often in that sea, 
but a century earlier it was English seamen who were the most frequent 
visitors in the White Sea ports ; in 1 566 a new charter had been granted by the 
Emperor to the Merchant Adventurers, confirming them in their monopoly of 
trade in the ports of the north. Today the Northern Sea Route has become a 
practical means oflinking these ports and the modern naval bases of the White 
Sea, with those of the western Pacific seaboard, and the fact that twelve Rus- 
sian submarineswerelost in Arctic waters in the second world war, points to the 
possibilities of Arctic undersea warfare on a large scale in any future conflict. 

Petsamo, Murmansk, Poliarnoye, and Kandalaksha are the principal 
Soviet ports in the region of the Kola Peninsula; Archangel on Dvina Bay 
can also be used by warships in the ice-free months, and Molotovsk on the 
opposite side of the Bay, is a base for submarines. Eastward along the 
Arctic Sea Route lies the Kara Sea; beyond it is the Gulf of Ob. If a deep 
channel were cut across the Yamal Peninsula, this would save the long 
voyage across the Kara Sea and up much of the long Gulf of Ob. Novy 
Port and Obdorsk are often used by ships in preference to the much nearer 
one of Yamal, as the latter, owing to the slow currents in that part of the 
Gulf, is sometimes frozen for long periods. Eastward again is the Yenesei, 
which has a fairly good seaport at Golchika, but Igarka, much farther up, 
is the busiest port on this river. 

Siberia, with its great extension both in latitude and longitude, is an area 
in which the development of port facilities is only to be expected. But eastern 
Siberia has a poor ocean-face, owing, in the north, to the projection of the 
Kamchatkan Peninsula, then, farther south, to the situation of Sakhalin 
Island, and east of this to the chain of the Kurile Islands. In the Maritime 
Region east of the Amur River, Soviet continental territory is blocked again 
^ Georges Oudard: Peter the Great, translated by F, M. Atkins. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 1930.) 
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from the ocean, by the long range of Sikhota Alin, and beyond this, to the 
east, by the Japanese island of Hokkaido. The ports themselves suffer in the 
north from the foggy conditions in the Sea of Okhotsk, and west of the Bering 
Sea there are no really good natural harbours except Petropavlovsk. Vladi- 
vostock, a commercial port as well as a naval base, gives Russia command 
of the north-western zone of the Sea of Japan; Port Arthur and Dairen ensure 
her the use of warm-water ports in the Far East. FromVladivostock, however, 
right to the Black Sea, the U.S.S.R. (save for her inland seas) is blocked on 
the southern frontier of her territory from access to the seas and oceans. 
This is a factor of great importance for the future course of world history. 

The Caspian Sea (which is really a lake) was the scene of struggles 
between Russia, Turkey, and Persia for many centuries. In 1569 a fleet of 
Turkish galleys set sail from Constantinople for Azov, with troops aboard 
for a march to Astrakhan. Their defeat here by the Russians, was witnessed 
by English travellers of the Muscovy Company led by Thomas Bannister, 
who had sailed down the Volga in the 70-ton barque Thomas Bonaventura. 
English merchant adventurers were the most persistent of the westerners 
in the efforts to capture the silk trade with Persia. It was the custom in 
those days to refer to English arrivals as Korabelnie gosti — seafaring visitors — 
“Englishmen ’’ being, in the Russian mind, almost synonymous with 
“mariners’’. When Anthony Jenkinson and his two fellow countrymen 
crossed the Caspian in 1 558 on their way to Persia, they took soundings, 
and explored the northern part of that sea. “It is curious” wrote Alexander 
von Humboldt,^ “to see that this same nation, which in the vast ocean has 
rendered such great and memorable services to astronomical science, should 
also have been excited by the interests of commerce to survey the coasts of 
a great basin of Central Asia”. Astrakhan, where members of the Muscovy 
Company were sometimes attacked by Cossacks on their perilous voyage to 
Persia, is today as then, the chief port of the Caspian Sea, where tankers now 
call with oil from Baku, and where coastal shipping carries the trade from 
Persia, the cotton of Uzbekistan, the copper and lead of Kazakhstan. 

The Black Sea Fleet was the creation of Alexis Greig, son of the British 
admiral, Samuel Greig, who, after joining the Russian Navy, had 
destroyed the Turkish Fleet in 1770, and to whom the conquest of the 
Crimea for Russia was largely due. His son was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the princial ports on the Black Sea, ports which today are being 
developed under the first post-war Five-Year Plan. The latter provides for 
the building of a new shipyard, and for the construction of passenger vessels 
of 5,000—6,000 tons. As regards warships, many new submarines are re- 
quired, for *23 were lost in the Black Sea in the war. Another loss was the 
seaplane carrier Stalin^ of 9,000 tons, carrying 22 seaplanes, and with a 
claimed speed of 30 knots. Improvements are to be made to certain of the 
Black Sea harbours, where the south-west winds sometimes make it difficult 
for sailing ships to put to sea. The Russians, who before the last war used the 
Tovarishtch (ex-British Lauriston), as a sailing school-ship, acquired from the 
Germans in 1 946-47 the four-masted Padua and the auxiliary Kommodore John- 
son for training ships, and it is on the Black Sea that these vessels will be used. 

The bases and seaports of this Sea and of the Sea of Azov, and those too 
of the Baltic, have been dealt with in detail elsewhere, so it need only be 
said here that they are, of course, included in the total increase of 70 per 
cent, which it is aimed to achieve in 1950 over the 1940 figure for the num- 
ber of deep-water quays to take sea-going vessels. 

^ Asie Centrale^ II, p. 232. 
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sailors”. (In fairness to some of these invaders of Russia it must 
be mentioned however that the chiefs among them were mer- 
chants rather than looters; the word ‘‘Variag” — ^the Greek 
rendering of '‘Varangian” — ^means a pedlar. In the early days 
of intercourse between these Scandinavian "Rus” and Byzan- 
tium, there were four well-defined trade treaties, two of which 
were made by Oleg and one by Igor.) 

It is difficult to find anywhere that the Russians themselves 
claimed to have had any real naval power before the time of 
Peter I. It was not till his reign that they possessed any definite 
maritime laws, or any formulated principles of naval art. It 
was Peter who gave the name of "The Little Father of the 
Russian Fleet” to the sailing boat sent by Elizabeth Tudor to 
Ivan the Terrible, and it has been said that to this vessel the 
modern Russian navy owes its origin.^ Peter himself averred 
that his passion for navigation dated from the day he discovered 
this "battered old English boat” in a storehouse at Izmailov, 
though, indeed, the gift of the astrolabe from Prince Dolgoruki 
(Russian Ambassador in France) which delighted the Tsar, 
probably first aroused his enthusiasm for the art of seafaring. 
In any case, two years before his discovery at Izmailov, we find 
Peter "sending to the Ordnance Office for 'small ships^”, which, 
Kluchevsky suggests® were models preserved by Peter^s father for 
the building of the Orel on the Okha. Karsten Brandt who had 
constructed that ship, was engaged by Peter to repair the 
Elizabethan one, which, after sailing on the Yausa River at 
Moscow, was sent to Kronstadt by order of the Tsar, saluted by 
his ships of war, and returned eventually to Moscow, to be kept 
as a perpetual reminder of how, from so small a beginning, 
a fleet could arise. 

In 1703 the first Russian squadron (six frigates) ever to be 
launched on Baltic waters, set sail from Loddnopolsk Wharf. 
In 1713, only four years after Peter’s great victory over the land 
forces of his maritime rival Charles XII at Pultowa, his entire 
fleet had consisted of only four ships of the line and some 
frigates. For on his defeat by the Turks at Pruth, aU he had 
been able to save from his Azov Fleet was part of the stores, 
which he sent to Archangel and St. Petersburg. After Pruth he 
was prohibited from keeping a Black Sea Fleet, and that fact 
had accounted for a substantial reduction in the navy he had 

^ See also F. T. Jane’s The Imperial Russian Navy; Its Pasty Presenty and 
Future; p. 43. 

® A History of Russia ; VoL IV, p. 1 1. 
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commenced to build up. But it must not be forgotten that at 
the time of his death his fleet was a force to be reckoned with. 
Writing nearly forty years later, Harris, in his Collection of 
Voyages, says of the Russians that “to consider them in the light 
of a naval and commercial Power, seems a little premature”, 
but by 1791 Pitt had urged an increase in British naval 
strength to meet the growing maritime power of Russia. Four 
years later the latter country, which had joined in the war 
against France, was able to send a large squadron to join the 
English Fleet in the North Sea, though these Russian vessels 
actually had no marked influence on the course of the war that 
year. (One hundred years later Russia could claim to have the 
third most powerful navy.) Under Tsar Paul the total strength 
of the Imperial Navy in the Baltic had been eighty-two ships of 
the line and forty frigates — numbers which had aroused the mis- 
givings of Nelson, who, had he had his way, would have 
destroyed that entire fleet at Reval. The decision of his com- 
mander, Sir Hyde Parker, not to detach part of the British 
Fleet for this purpose, but to make a concentrated attack on 
Copenhagen instead, had the result of leaving the Tsar free to 
continue helping Napoleon for a time by placing an embargo 
on British shipping. 

The practice of officering the Russian fleets with nien from 
Britain, begun under Peter I as mentioned before, had persisted 
throughout the reign of Catherine, but this did not affect her 
attitude to England’s maritime policy. The Empress continued 
to oppose in general Britain’s claim to the supremacy of the 
seas, and specifically, the British Maritime Code. (Equally was 
Catherine opposed to the Continental System of Napoleon, 
even when allied with him.) A modern historian has rightly 
shown how her relations with neutrals were affected by the 
naval policy of Great Britain: “Russia,” he says, “was depen- 
dent upon the commerce of neutrals and therefore did every- 
thing in her power to uphold their rights, whether against 
Great Britain or France.”^ That was why Catherine had headed 
the Armed Neutrality League to protect the rights of non- 
belligerents, at a time when England, France, and Spain were at 
war. But this Maritime Confederacy, primarily directed against 
Britain, availed the Russians little, for they could take no action 
because their ships had so many British officers on board. In the 
battle of Viborg one in every five of the officers in the Russian 

* Foster Rhea Dulles, The Road to Teheran. (Princeton University Press, 

J944) ; P- 
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ships was British^ notwithstanding the fact that two years pre- 
viously a considerable number of such officers had resigned 
from the Russian navy when Paul Jones had been made an 
admiral. 

Samuel Greig, one of the most famous admirals who ever 
served with the Russian navy, was a Scotsman. He com- 
manded the fleet in the war with Sweden, 1788, and became 
Governor of Kronstadt; his son was responsible for the re- 
organisation and expansion of the Black Sea Fleet. The Russian 
battleship Admiral Greig wa^ so named in honour of the Scottish 
sailor. Other names which figure prominently in Russian naval 
history are Elphinstone, Mitchell, Mackenzie, Dugdale, and 
Saunders. In the battle of Hogland between Russia and Sweden, 
1788, in the twenty-five ships engaged there were no less than 
eleven British commanders. ‘‘At one time more than half the 
entire list of officers were of Anglo-Saxon and Celtic nation- 
ality,” wrote F. T. Jane.^ And another naval historian, Sir 
George Clarke, says : “The Russian navy may almost be said to 
be the creation of British seamen.” ^ In the eighteenth century 
and in the first half of the nineteenth it was the practice of many 
Russian officers to serve for a time with the English navy. Three 
of the first four Russian commanders to make a round-the- 
world expedition — Krusenstern, Lysiansky, and Golovnin — 
received their early training in this way, and Krusenstern, 
whose studies in oceanography were later to prove of such 
value, had been specially trained in England in various 
branches of nautical science. The Nadezhda and the Neva in 
which he and Lysiansky achieved the first Russian voyage of 
circumnavigation, 1803-06, were bought in London. The result 
of this close association with the British navy as M. A. Sergeyev® 
has pointed out, was that Russian officers made comparisons 
which were unfavourable to the Tsarist navy. Krusenstern was 
emphatic in urging naval reorganisation at home, and the sub- 
sequent reconstitution of the Naval Cadet School, St. Peters- 
burg, was due to his work there as director, and to him was also 
due the nucleus of the Imperial Naval Academy. These institu- 
tions derived many of their features from the English models. 
During that period the Russian navy was numerically strong. 

1 The Imperial Russian Navy; Its Past, Present, and Future; 2nd edition, p. 78. 

* Russians Sea Power, Past and Present 

® Introduction to Russian Voyages Round the World, by N. Nozikov. Edited 
by M. A. Sergeyev and translate by Ernst and Mira Lesser. (Hutchinson 
1945) ; P- XV. 
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After the Napoleonic Wars, Dr. Anderson points out “it was 
soon second only to the English. No less than sixty-five battle- 
ships were built in the Baltic between 1815 and 1855, and 
though most of these had only a short life, the fleet was kept at 
a high totar\^ 

After her defeat in the Crimean War it was to England that 
Russia turned, as in earlier times, for the rebuilding of her 
fleet. (Her ships, built mainly of fir, had not been noted for 
longevity.) But her dependence on foreigners for building up 
and maintaining her navy decreased when Grand Duke Con- 
stantine became head of the Russian Admiralty. He applied 
himself to the task of enlarging the Imperial Navy. “A turret- 
ship, two floating batteries, and ten monitors were at once laid 
down at Cronstadt and the Baltic ports. Between 1864 and 1867 
seven ironclads were constructed in Russia by native work- 
men. A ukase of 1866 forbade the Admiralty, the War Office, 
and the Ministry of Communications to place orders for 
material abroad. Three years later the Baltic Fleet included 23 
armoured vessels ; but, with one exception, they were adapted 
only to coast defence.’’ ^ The monitors referred to in this passage 
had been laid down as a result of the impression these vessels 
had made on Russia in the American Civil War. “Even after 
the Crimean War,” says Dr. Anderson, “the Russian Navy 
was probably the strongest in the Baltic, but a new Power was 
shortly to appear.”® The Prussian navy was before long to out- 
match the Baltic Fleet of Russia. 

Alexander II who was the Tsar at the time of Constantine’s 
ambitious naval programme, had supported the Grand Duke in 
his work of strengthening the fleet. He saw the need of giving 
funds for this, and when he died (1881), his navy was armed 
with 1,400 breech-loading guns^ and 28,000 sailors. Sevastopol 
was rebuilt after its shattering in the Crimean War, and Batum 
was made a modern naval base, strongly fortified — ^in contra- 
vention of the Treaty of Berlin. 

■ Grand Duke Constantine had been responsible for various 
innovations in naval training, such as the practice of sending 
crews on long-distance voyages. A squadron had sailed from 
Kronstadt for Vladivostock, and in 1858 six Russian corvettes 
had made a round-the-world voyage. Up to the time when 

^ Naval Wars in the Baltic ; p. 350. 

® Francis Henry Skrine, The Expansion of Russia, iSij’-igoo; p. 285. 

** Naval Wars in the Baltic i p. 352. 

^ Skrine, as above. 
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Constantine had begun to press his new naval policy Russia had 
concentrated mainly on coastal defence craft. It was not till 
1 863 that she started building ironclads^ although her old enemy 
Turkey, having seen the success of the French with these new 
vessels at KLinburn in 1855, had gone ahead with the building of 
armour-clad ships. ‘Tt is with the Crimean War that the age of 
the ironclad may be said to begin.’’ ^ At Sinope, 30 November, 
1853, wooden ships for the first time had had to meet ‘^the 
deadly effect of shell-fire”. So the benefit of the armour-plated 
warships was at once apparent, although the earhest of these 
fiat-bottomed vessels, styled floating batteries, were sometimes 
so unstable that they heeled over even in calm. The first 
Russian ironclad was the Pervenets^ built in England, and her 
speed was only nine knots. (As the Russians had no Mediter- 
ranean bases they had to sacrifice speed for range.) The largest of 
the armourclads up to 1875 was Peter the Great (8,750 tons) for 
Baltic service. 

The disadvantages to Russia of divided fleets was seen in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, when she had not enough ships 
in the Black Sea and was opposed by a powerful Turkish fleet 
which included ironclads. The only ships of this type which 
Russia could muster in the Black Sea were Novgorod (2,700 
tons), and Admiral Popov (3,590 tons). These were circular 
barbette ships built on the principle that only half the armour is 
necessary on a round turret compared with that required for 
a flat surface. Incapable of steering or steaming, they could not 
be trusted at sea, and were used only for harbour defences. 
‘‘Add to these a few old and worthless corvettes and sloops, and 
a dozen or more torpedo launches, many of which had been 
sent overland by rail from the Baltic, and we have the war fleet 
of Russia in these waters.” ^ 

But Russia learnt her lesson. The Russo-Turkish War had 
taught her the need of a Black Sea Fleet, and of specialised 
development of torpedo craft. That war too had put to practical 
test the bold plan of the young naval lieutenant, later to be 
world-known as Admiral Makarov, who hadi first conceived the 
idea of fitting out a fast steamer equipped with launches carry- 
ing mine-laying apparatus. The small passenger steamer Con- 
stantine had been die first to carry out this experiment, and by 

1 H. W. Wilson, Ironclads in Action. (Sampson Low, 1898 ; 6tli impression) ; 
Vol. I, p. 286B. 

® Colonel Sir George Sydenham Qarkc, Russians Sea Power y Past and 
Presenti iiQ. 
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daring attacks under cover of night several of the Turkish ships 
had been sunk. In these operations by Makarov, torpedoes were 
used for the first time. Thus the Constantine became such a 
menace to the Turkish Fleet that many of the enemy ships were 
compelled to remain in their bases. 

Twenty years after the war of 1878 Russia was the third 
strongest Sea Power, and all the sea-going warships of the new 
fleet were built at home. It is instructive to turn to the figures 
for the Russian navy at that time, and to see how far the efforts 
— started by Grand Duke Constantine — to bring the Imperial 
Navy nearer to the strength of Britain's, had succeeded. These 
figures are taken from Ironclads in Action^ Vol. II, ^ where the 
author, H. W. Wilson, has given “a comparison of the fleets of 
England, France, and Russia, as they stood in August 1897, 
including ships built, building, and projected." The author 
states that “The battleships which are unquestionably first- 
class of the three Powers, are these : — 

England France Russia 

12 Majesties 3 Jenas 2 Peresviets 

6 Campuses 3 Charlemagnes 3 Tri Sviatitelias 

1 Renown i Henri IV 3 Poltavas 

8 Rojal Sovereigns 4 Carnots 3 Sissoi Velikis 

2 Centurions i Jaureguiberry i Georghi Pobyedonosets 

2 Niles I Brennus 1 Navarin 

I Dvenadsat Apostolov 
Total 31. Types 6. Total 13. Types 6. Total 14. Types 7. 
Ships of each type. Ships of each type, Ships of each type, 
5.16 2.16 2. 

“Ready for sea in the above class the numbers were, in 1897, 
England nineteen, France four, and Russia eight." Later, after 
mentioning other classes, Mr. Wilson says that the three fleets 
“stand thus in effective, modern, or modernised battleships: 
England forty-nine, France thirty-five, Russia twenty-five." ^ 

Battleships could not be constructed in the open air in Russia 
as they could in England. Owing to the climate the work had to 
be done in a roofed shed having solid walls and ends, one of the 
latter being pulled down when the vessel was launched. The 
inefficiency of Russian shipbuilding which was marked at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War, was partly due to the moving 
of naval engineers from ship to ship. 

^ Sampson Low, 1898; 6th impression; p. 271. 

* Ironclads in Action i Vol. II, p. 273. 
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Seamanship was adversely affected by the climate, which 
shortened the period of a Russian sailor’s service. At one time 
naval conscription was carried out only in the maritime pro- 
vinces of Russia, but later was applied generally. Liability to 
serve did not apply till the recruit was twenty-one. This handi- 
capped the seaman, who at that age lacked the years of train- 
ing which a British rating, for instance, possessed, and which 
had made the latter sea-minded while his Russian opposite 
number remained land-minded. As regards the study prescribed 
for cadets, maritime history was much neglected at the Naval 
School, St. Petersburg, and “the Course of naval tactics had no 
existence” according to Captain N. Klado, Professor of 
Mathematics at the Naval Academy, and historian of the 
Russo-Japanese War. But the Russian Naval Intelligence 
Department had, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
reputation of being the best in the world. “It is no secret,” 
wrote F. T. Jane in 1904, “that the confidential books issued to 
the officers in our own and any other important navy, are 
usually issued to Russian officers” before being issued to those 
for whose sole consumption they were intended. ^ 

“Russian naval ambitions received a crushing blow in the war 
with Japan, 1904-05.^ When hostilities began, quite a powerful 
Russian fleet had been assembled in the Far East, comprising 
seven battleships, eleven cruisers, twenty-five destroyers and 
a number of minor war vessels. But political considerations were 
allowed to prevail over strategical needs, so that four of the 
cruisers were detached from the main fleet at Port Arthur and 
stationed at Vladivostock, while another cruiser and a gunboat 
were sent to the Korean port of Chemulpo, exposing them to 
inevitable destruction. 

“Nor was Russian leadership remarkable in its quality. After 
the damage done by the initial torpedo attack of the Japanese 
at Port Arthur had been made good. Admiral Makarov showed 
a measure of determination and energy which went some way 
towards restoring confidence ; but he lost his life when his flag- 
ship was mined and sunk in April, 1904. His successor, Admiral 
Vitgeft, was killed in the course of a sortie made by the fleet in 
the following August. After that action, damage suffered by 
various ships proved beyond the limited resources of the Port 

^ The Imperial Russian Nauy, Its Pasty Presenty and Future; p. 449- 

* The author was favour^ by receiving from the late Mr. Francis E. 
McMurtrie, A.I.N.A., editor of JcmPs Fighting ShipSy this summarised 
account of tiie Russo-Japanese War. 
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Arthur dockyard to repair. In order that the fortress might be 
able to hold out as long as possible, guns and men were landed 
to reinforce its defences ; thus the fleet was gradually reduced to 
impotence, all the principal ships being sunk at their moorings 
or scuttled before Port Arthur fell at the beginning of 1905. 

“To the Russian Government it had seemed that the situation 
might still be retrieved, especially as Japan had been weakened 
by the loss of two battleships and two cruisers in the course of 
1904. A fresh fleet was formed and despatched to the Far East 
in October, 1904 ; but its disabilities were such that no one with 
sea experience could have expected it to accomplish its objects. 
To begin with, its composition was too heterogeneous, as in 
addition to seven battleships and six cruisers of fairly modern 
design which formed the nucleus of the force, there were 
a number of obsolete units which were nothing but a hindrance 
to its progress. Paucity of bunkering facilities added to the 
length of the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, which 
occupied over seven months. Calls had to be made at the 
French ports of Dakar and Libreville, in West Africa, Nossi Be 
in Madagascar, and Kamranh Bay in Indo-China. At the last- 
named port, where coal and supplies were obtained and minor 
repairs taken in hand, a junction was effected with a number of 
ships which had proceeded via the Suez Canal. 

“In these circumstances it must be conceded that it was a 
creditable feat for Admiral Rozhdestvenski to have brought his 
fleet so far without a total breakdown in all departments. Yet 
the result when it was met by Admiral Togo’s smaller but better 
trained fleet in the Strait of Tsushima in May, 1905, was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Almost all the Russian ships were sunk or 
captured, with little loss to their opponents. Surviving units were 
three cruisers which took refuge at Manila, where they were 
interned ; and the small cruiser Almaz and two destroyers which 
succeeded in getting through to Vladivostock. 

“Apart from questions of defective material, of which there 
were not a few, the cause of these successive defeats is to be found 
in the much inferior training of the Russian personnel. Japan, 
too, had the initial advantages of a strong strategical position 
and better bases. Japanese staff work was also more efficient 
than that of the Russians. Naturally, it took many years for the 
Russian Navy to recover from its loss of prestige, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of replacing so many lost ships. From the third 
naval Power in the world — a position she had held for many 
years — ^Russia abruptly descended to the sixth place. By the 
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time war broke out with Germany in 1914, six new battleships 
and four new cruisers had been launched, but the fleet as 
a whole had scarcely regained confidence in itself 

Among the Russian military leaders who however regarded 
the Treaty of Portsmouth only as a truce, and believed that 
renewal of war was inevitable, was General Bashenov. 
‘‘A strong fleet, with Vladivostock as its base, is an absolute 
necessity,” he insisted. ‘'Orders should be placed at once with 
shipbuilders all over the world, and premiums offered for 
delivery before contract date, in order that we may be in posses- 
sion of a naval arm as soon as possible.”^ In 1912 the “Little 
Shipbuilding Programme” attempted to bring the Russian 
fleet up to its earlier position, but as Sir Julian Corbett has 
stated, 2 reconstruction had not proceeded far enough to make 
it an effective factor in the situation. At the commencement of 
the first world war Russia had in the Baltic only four battle- 
ships in commission — Imperator Pavl, Andrei Pervozvanni^ 
Tzesarevich^ and Slava. There were also four out of eight pro- 
jected new battleships, which had been launched in 1911, “but 
only two of them were approaching completion”. In addition 
there was the Rurik^ British-built flagship of Admiral von Essen, 
and four other cruisers. The naval reconstruction programme 
had fallen so far short of its target that when Russia and Japan 
were allies in 1916, it was in Japanese ships that Russian troops 
were transported from Dairen to the Western Front. That year 
Japan returned to the Russian Navy two of her own battleships, 
the Sagami and the Tango ^ also the armoured cruiser Soya^ prizes 
taken in 1905. 


THE SOVIET NAVY 

Today Russia is conscious of her future as a maritime 
Power, and the country that could once be correctly called 
a land animal is now becoming so sea-minded that there is 
a tendency abroad to forget that she has not always been thus. 
The position assigned to the navy in Russia as an arm of defence 
in the 1914-18 war, may be judged from the fact that the 
Baltic Fleet was under the command of a soldier, Grand Duke 

1 B. L. Putnam Weale, The Truce in the East and its Aftermath. 
(Macmillan & Co., 1907) ; p. 392. 

2 History of the Great War. Based on Official Documents, by direction of the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial D^ence, Naval Operations. 
(Longmaijs, Green & Go., 1938, 2nd ^tion) ; Vol. I, p. 9. Repr^uced by 
permission of the Gontroner, His Majestj^s Stationery Office* 
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Nicholas. This was consistent with the tendency to subordinate 
the Navy to the Army, a procedure which has operated un- 
favourably for Russia in two of the three major wars in which 
she has been engaged since the beginning of the century. 
According to one source^ the Russian Fleets (i January, 1913), 
consisted altogether of twenty-nine large and two hundred and 
thirty small units, with a complement of 46,300 men. The Baltic 
Fleet might have given a better account of itself, but for the 
untimely death of Admiral von Essen, the one senior officer who 
at the outset showed initiative. At the same time the disparity 
between the Russian and German Fleets in the first world war 
had made the role of the former a defensive rather than an 
oflfensive one — ^though, indeed, the defence of the Gulf of Riga 
and the enforced evacuation of the port of Riga by the Germans 
was due mainly to the operations of British submarines, a fact 
which was admitted at the time in an official Russian Order. 
The Germans never succeeded in reaching Leningrad, nor in 
their attempts to capture the Russian ships when Kronstadt 
was ice-bound. The German Fleet, which consisted of two 
battleships and several cruisers, preceded by the icebreaker 
Hindenburgy had steamed north, but a mine had wrecked the 
Hindenburg^ and the German ships got no farther than the 
Aaland Islands. 

In the opening of his Report on operations in the Baltic, 
during the war of intervention, Rear-Admiral Walter Cowan 
wrote: “My aim was throughout the year to prevent any 
Bolshevik warships breaking out into the Gulf of Finland — and 
the ice has now relieved me of this responsibility — and also to 
frustrate by every means the most evident design of the 
Germans to overrun and dominate the Baltic Provinces and 
then to advance on Petrograd.”® 

After the war of intervention, which lasted fourteen months, 
what remained of the Red Fleet could not, strictly speaking, be 
called a navy. Two Russian battleships had been torpedoed by 
British m.t.b.s, at Kronstadt (the only British loss apart from 
a couple of mine casualties, was a destroyer.) Several ships had 
been sunk to prevent the Germans getting them; some had 
been given by General Wrangel to France. In all, Russia had 
only three old battleships, two modern and three old cruisers, 
some flotillas of destroyers (principally only for river use) and 

^ Gregor Alexinsky, Russia and the Great War; p. 104. 

• Published as a Supplement (No. 5) to The London Gazette^ 6 April, 1920. 
Extract by permission of the Controller, H.M. Stationery Office. 
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submarines. There were no Soviet warships in the Arctic or 
even in the Pacific at that time ; indeed, even in 1 934 there was, 
on the word of the Navy Commissar, only one Russian warship 
in the Pacific, and that was a submarine. 

It was from the nucleus of the Baltic Fleet that the modern 
Russian navy had been built up. Between 1929 and 1937 — ^i.e. 
during the First and Second Five-Year Plans — the Russians 
claimed to have built four hundred and eighty warships of 
850,000 tons. In that period the number of ships built was 
stated to have been four times, and their tonnage three times, 
that of the corresponding ten-year period 1904-14. These figures 
differ widely from estimates given by some of the British naval 
authorities, and the increase, whatever its extent, cannot at that 
particular time be attributed to the naval purge which removed 
the defensive-minded admirals, as it was only in 1938 that the 
latter were replaced by men who urged that Russia should 
possess a navy capable of offensive operations. ^'We must build, 
and we are building, a really powerful navy, which includes 
vessels of all classes,” said V. Orlov, chief of the Soviet Navy. In 
1940 it was announced that one hundred and sixty-eight large 
and small surface vessels, including fast m.t.b.s, were added to 
the Soviet Union’s Navy under the Third Five-Year Plan. 

The secrecy which always surrounded the number, classes, 
and disposition of the ships of the Russian Fleets in pre-Revolu- 
tion days, is well known, and goes back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury (though a curious contradiction to this was the fact that 
in that century and in the next, the practice as we have 
observed, was to engage many Englishmen as officers in 
Russian ships.) The tradition has been maintained in modern 
Russia; in 1939 the Soviet Union withheld particulars of 
her naval strength from publication in the British Official 
Return of the Strengths of the Fleets. That is why the publica- 
tion known as Fleets: The British Commonwealth of Nations and 
Foreign Countries {1939)9^ while it gives data concerning the fleets 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, Japan, France, Italy, 
and Germany, gives no information alDOut the navy of the 
U.S.S.R. According to extracts produced at the Nuremberg 
trials from the log-book of Admiral Raeder, Chief of the 
German Navy, despite the retention of British ships, and help 
in other ways given by the Soviet Union to Germany before 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia, ^ the Russians refused to allow the 

^ H.M. Stationery Office, 1939. 

* See British United Press Reports, ii. 12.1945. 
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Germans to repair warships or to fit out auxiliary cruisers in 
their yards. The shroud of secrecy which surrounded the ships 
of the Soviet Union, was of course inevitably lifted to some 
extent when those ships came into action in the war, but 
Russia’s subsequent unwillingness to reveal her naval strength 
was responsible for the editor’s remark at the head of the 
Russian section in Jane’s Fighting Ships [ig4.'j-48). “It is ex- 
tremely difficult,” he said, “to secure accurate information 
regarding the Russian Navy.” 

The Soviet Union took very little part in international con- 
ferences in the inter-war years. She had not been a signatory to 
the Quadripartite-Pacific Treaty, 1921 (between the United 
States, Britain, France, Japan), which terminated the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, and laid down that in any disputes concern- 
ing the Pacific the matter should be placed before a joint con- 
ference of the High Contracting Parties. It is true that the 
Soviet Government was not at that time recognised by the 
United States, but the fact of the exclusion of Russia from a 
treaty which expressly bound its members to respect each 
others’ rights in relation to their Pacific dominions and islands, 
shows also that Russia was not then regarded as a Pacific 
Power. She had taken no part in the Washington Naval Con- 
ference, 1922. Chicherin, however, as Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, had protested to Washington at the exclusion of Russia 
“from a conference which touches it directly,” and against “any 
intention of any Power whatsoever to adopt decisions touching 
the Pacific without consulting Russia.”^ Nor was that country 
a party to the London Naval Treaty of 1930, though in a Note 
to the British Government dated 16 February, 1937, the Soviet 
Government declared its acceptance of those clauses in the 
treaty which concern the action of submarines against merchant 
shipping in time of war.* Nor was the Soviet Union represented 
at the London Naval Conference, 1936, though to the terms of 
this Conference — which was open to other Powers by virtue of 
their bi-lateral Pacts with Britain — ^Russia acceded. 

In 1937 an interesting event occurred which at the time was 
interpreted by some as suggesting that in future Russia might 
pursue a less rigidly isolationist naval policy. As a result of the 

* Crosby to Secretary of State, 22 July, 1921. 

* Part IV of the 1930 Treaty lays down that submarines must observe 
the rules of International Law which forbid submarines to sink or put out 
of action a merchant vessel without first ensuring that all aboard are trans- 
ferred to a place of safety. 
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termination of the London Naval Conference and the con- 
clusion of a new Naval Agreement between Britain, America, 
and France, an agreement was signed between the respective 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. pro- 
viding for ^^The Limitation of Naval Armaments and the 
Exchange of Information concerning Naval Construction/* 
(How far the latter part of this provision was carried out on the 
Russian side was a subject of criticism in some quarters, on 
account of the fact that the Soviet Union did not furnish 
particulars of the strength of her navy for the British publication 
of Returns of the Fleets, 1939.) The Agreement was to remain 
in force until 31 December, 1942. Its main provisions will be 
found in the Appendix (II) to this book. There too is included 
an important provision relating to Russia’s Far Eastern Fleet, 
a provision which shows that the Soviet Union insists on main- 
taining her policy of complete freedom of action in regard to 
all matters concerning her Pacific Fleet. 

During a session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
M. Molotov said : ^^We must take into consideration the 
fact that our land is vast, and that for an enormous distance it 
is surrounded by seas. This reminds us that our fleet must 
always be strong and efficient.” If, he said later, ' 'before 1938 
the growth of our navy showed itself principally in the addition 
of light surface ships and submarines, the Soviet Union, after 
1938, was building and is continuing to build, ships of all 
classes, including large ones. For the period 1930-39 alone, the 
total tonnage increased by 130 per cent., i.e. more than double. 
And for the one year 1939 the fleet gained 112 surface ships, 
large and small. In 1940 our battle fleet received 50 per cent, 
more new surface ships than in 1939, and 300 per cent, more 
fighting submarines than in 1939.” 

Under the First Five-Year Han relatively more merchant 
vessels than warships had been built, as the first need at that 
time was transport for heavy freight — ^machinery for electrifica- 
tion, plant for production. All Russia was on the move. It was 
the Second Five-Year Plan which saw the expansion of the 
navy: the newly-created Pacific Fleet was stated to have 
numbered more than one hundred vessels, not counting small 
ones, in 1939.^ And by that year the U.S.S.R. had fourteen 
naval stations. 

^ “The Armed Forces of die U.S.S.R.’* (Condensed from Mamn 
CoeemcKOH SmjmJioneduHy bt. Mockbe. Vol, X, 1940.) Ammcan Rmew 

of the Armed Form of the Ax:^ust 1941, 
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This expansion was not achieved without a purge of per- 
sonnel. As previously mentioned, radical changes were made in 
the Commands of the fleets; those members of the Naval Staff 
and those officers who had advocated a defensive navy, were 
replaced by men who favoured the building up of a strong one, 
capable of carrying out major actions on all the seas. The 
Admiral formerly in command of the naval station at 
Archangel, was relieved of his command in 1 938, He had shown 
a preference for increasing the number of coastal submarines 
rather than the building of battleships. Others reported^ as 
removed were the Commander-in-Chief and the respective 
Admirals in command of the Baltic, Black Sea, Pacific, 
Northern Fleets, and the Amur Flotilla. The Chief of Naval 
Construction and three chief political advisers were also stated 
to have been dismissed. This, to many people, was a further 
reason for belief that the Soviet navy, after a purge which was 
reported to have removed most of its highest naval men, could 
hardly be regarded as an efficient one. 

There was a good deal of speculation in the foreign press as 
to the appointments which would follow the reported removal 
of the Commander-in-Chief and all the Fleet Commanders. 
Little was known outside the U.S.S.R. of the personnel 
appointed after the purge, but the latter brought to the front 
a remarkable man in Admiral Kuznetsov, who in 1939 was 
appointed Commissar for the Navy, and at the age of thirty- 
eight was the youngest supreme naval chief in the world. 

In 1938 when a Commissariat of Navy was first formed, M, 
Molotov said : “The mighty Soviet Power must have a navy, 
both on sea and ocean, commensurate with its interests and 
worthy of our great cause.” In mentioning ocean as well as 
sea, M. Molotov showed that the Russian Government was 
aware of a particular deficiency, one to which the English 
naval historian, Brian Tunstall, has drawn attention in Ocean 
Power Wins, After paying tribute to the work of the Soviet 
Union’s sea-going ships, Mr. Tunstall says: “There is, in fact, 
no such thing as an ocean-going Red Fleet. Admittedly Red 
warships have to use the oceans in order to reach their eastern 
station at Vladivostok, but it would seem that they treat 
this as a rare and unusual operation, just as the unfortunate 
Baltic Fleet did in 1904-5 when it met utter and annihilating 
disaster at the hands of Admiral Togo in the Straits of 


^ See The TimeSj 31.8.1938, and The Yorkshire Post^ 16.5.1938. 
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Tsushima.”! Mr. Tunstall, writing in 1944, remarked that 
Russia had not yet fully appreciated either the value of ocean 
power or the efforts needed to make it.’® 

But the value of ocean power became clearer to “the land 
animal” in the second world war, when the Germans advanced 
right to the Crimea, taking the rich Ukraine, and so cutting 
drastically the industrial and agricultural resources of European 
Russia. Then it was that the S^oviet Union became dependent 
on supplies from Britain and America — supplies which could 
only be delivered by ocean power. And how much Russia did 
depend on foreign naval power will be realised when it is 
recalled that by the beginning of March 1945, four million tons 
of supplies had been brought by Allied convoys to her northern 
ports^ — not to mention all that had been sent via the Persian 
Gulf and Egypt. When the last two routes are included, the 
total value of supplies sent by Britain to the Soviet Union from 
I October, 1941, to 31 March, 1946, was ^(^308,000,000. 

It is in the Far East that Russia’s will to ocean power is now 
most clearly manifest. At the end of the nineteenth century her 
expansion eastwards had been accompanied by a significant 
increase in her Pacific Fleet. From the Siberian flotilla created 
by the pro-Consul Muraviev, the Pacific squadron had shown 
signs of developing to a strength sufficient to support Russian 
ai ms in Manchuria and the Yellow Sea, and when the Russians 
took Port Arthur, Britain had threatened to build a fleet in the 
Far East equal to those of France and Russia combined. But 
Russia’s tendency then, and for long after, had been tospecialise 
in small ships — ^particularly in submarines and in motor 
torpedo boats — ^for use in Pacific waters. This policy was partly 
due to the formation of the Kurile Islands, which makes the 
Sea of Okhotsk practically an enclosed one — a factor unfavour- 
able to a big fleet of capital ships. If such a fleet had bera based 
on the ports of the Maritime Territory (Primorsk), it could, 
when operating in the Sea of Japan, have been threatened by the 
Japanese from Hokkaido. But the strategic situation has 
altered radically in favour of Russia now that she has acquired 
the Kuriles. 

Another factor has been to her advantage. The effect of the 
Russo-German Pact was to alienate Japan from the anti- 
Comintem Alliance. This meant, as Professor Heamshaw has 


! Ocean Power IVins. (Martin Seeker and Warburg, 1944) ; p. 59. 

2 Hid., p. 52. 

® Parliamentary Statement by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 7.3.1945. 
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pointed out/ a reduction of the strain on British sea power in 
the Pacific ; it could then be concentrated on the North Sea and 
the Atlantic. Hence Russia at that time had no other formid- 
able maritime Power except Japan confronting her in the 
western Pacific. As Britain has never since regained her naval 
supremacy in the Far East, and with the transference of the 
H.Q,. of the Gommander-in-Ghief, Far Eastern Station, weak- 
ened her position in the region of Hong Kong, Russia, until the 
future revival of Japanese sea strength, is faced by no strong 
naval Power except America, to check her Pacific aspirations. 

One interesting development which is likely to arise from the 
Soviet Union’s special concern for its Pacific Fleet, is a concen- 
tration upon the building of aircraft carriers. In the Pacific, 
except for the Kommandorski Islands in the northern part of 
that ocean, Russia is poorly provided with islands suitable for 
use as air bases, but this limitation can be overcome at least 
partially, by a large fleet of carriers. It may not be without 
significance that it was to Far Eastern waters that the Soviet 
Government sent its principal aircraft carrier, the Krasnoye 
J^namya, 22,000 tons, carrying sixty planes and mounting 
twelve 4-inch A. A. guns. Russia’s scarcity of island bases caused 
Moscow to view with disfavour the announcement made by 
America at the end of the war with Japan, that the United 
States would increase the number of its naval and air stations 
in the Pacific. But having occupied the Liao-tung Peninsula, 
and by agreement with China acquired the joint use of Port 
Arthur as a naval base, with joint control of Dalny as a free 
port, and having also recovered southern Sakhalin and ac- 
quired all the Kurile islands, Russia had gained access to the 
ocean which it had always been her aim to achieve. She was 
now well on her way towards the realisation of that objective 
thus described by a contemporary Russian writer, ‘^the Soviet 
Union is determined to breathe fresh air.” 

The actual strength of Russia’s surface navy after the second 
world war however, was far from commensurate with her 
strategic maritime advances. “There is no sign of any relaxa- 
tion of the secrecy in which the affairs of the Soviet Navy have 
long been enveloped,” wrote Mr. Francis E. McMurtrie, in his 
contribution to Brasseys Naval Annual^ ^ 94 ^- It 'W'as believed 
however, he said, that by the end of the second world war only 
the tx-Royal Sovereign had any pretensions to real fighting value. 
This battleship had been operating with the Russian Arctic 
^ Sea Power and Empire, (George Harrap, 1940) ; p. 265. 
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Fleet and in 1944 was on loan to the Soviet navy, when she 
was re-named Arkhangelsk, It is curious that this ship of 29,150 
tons, with a speed of twenty-three knots, and of the same class 
as Revenge^ should have been referred to in more than one 
British newspaper as the largest unit in the Russian Navy, for 
Tretii International was of greater tonnage. (The armament of 
Royal Sovereign however, was larger than any in the Red Fleet, 
for it included eight 15-inch guns, twelve 16-inch, eight 4-inch 
A.A.)^ Tretii International (re-named Sovietskii Soyu^ was laid 
down in Leningrad in 1939: the hull of this battleship was so 
badly damaged during the war however, that it was believed that 
construction has been much retarded. ‘^The report that this 
ship was launched in 1945, should therefore be received with 
caution,” said the editor of Janets Fighting Ships, 1946-42,^ and 
in the 1947-48 edition of that annual he stated that ‘^as the 
material for her construction (with the possible exception of 
the main engines, said to have been supplied from Germany 
early in I94i)> has to be furnished from Russian sources, early 
completion is not to be expected.” This battleship (estimated at 
35,000 tons) , mounted with nine 16-inch guns, was reported to be 
designed as the first of a class.^ Gangut {txrOktiabrskaya Revolutsia) 
of 23,606 tons, and Sevastopol {ex^Tariskaya Kommuna) of 23,256 
tons, were the two other battleships of the Soviet navy which 
were known to have been actively engaged in the second world 
war. A coast-defence ironclad, Vdindmbinen (3,900 tons) was the 
largest of the ships acquired from Finland. 

By the tripartite naval agreement made at the Berlin Con- 
ference in 1945, Russia’s share of the operational units of the 
German Fleet included ten U-boats, ten destroyers, and the 
German prize cruiser Nurnberg, (re-named Makarov) . She had 
also the damaged hulls of the German aircraft carrier Graf 
Zeppelin, and the coast defence ship Schleswig-Holstein, Not more 
than six serviceable Russian cruisers (including Nurnberg) were 
believed to have survived the war.^ The Soviet Union’s 
deficiency in cruisers had been for some time a weakness in her 
navy, and it was not surprising that during the Russo-German 

^ Brassey*s Mdval Annual, 1944* Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfidd, 
(Wm. Clowes & Sons) ; Pictorial Section I, p. 29. 

2 Sampson Low & Marston; p. 268. 

® Les Flottes de Combat, 1947. (Soci6t6 d’Editions G6ographiques, Maxi- 
times, et Goloniales, Paris, 1947) ; p. 307. (When the Germans claimed to 
have captured this ship they gave her tonnage as 45,000.) 

^ Brasseys Ifaval Annual, 1946, 
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Pact the Russians, according to Admiral Raeder’s diary, 1 
asked for the hulls of three German cruisers then building. The 
Soviet Union’s best-known cruisers are those of the Kirov class, 
which includes some recent ships. (It was this class which fur- 
nished Germany with a pretext for arming certain of her own 
new cruisers with 8-inch instead of 6-inch guns.) The Russians 
had for long admired the Italian fast cruisers of the Condottieri 
class — 5,000-8,300 tons — ^with a speed of thirty-seven knots; 
these however are suitable for calmer waters, they were not 
designed for rough seas. Consequently, after the surrender of 
the Italian Fleet to the Allies in World War II, transfers to 
Russia for purposes of training were made from the navies 
of Britain and the United States. Royal Sovereign, Milwaukee 
(U.S. light cruiser of the Omaha class, re-named Murmansk), 
eight American destroyers, four modern American sub- 
marines, and forty-nine steel submarine chasers were loaned 
to the Russian navy. Four British submarines: Sunjish, 
Ursula, Unison, and Unbroken were also transferred. (H.M.S. 
Ursula was one of the most famous British submarines; her 
operations during the second world war included the negotia- 
tion of a minefield off the mouth of the Elbe, when she had 
dived under a German destroyer to sink a cruiser.) Sunjish, after 
being transferred to Russia, was lost on active service. The 
British destroyers lent to the Russians were designated by 
them Derzki, i.e. Audacious class. They were : Brighton, Chelsea, 
Churchill (later lost on active service), Georgetown, Leamington, 
Richmond, Roxborough, St. Albans. An additional destroyer, 
Lincoln, was handed over to provide spare parts. This fleet of 
thirteen warships (whose value was about ^^4,000,000), sailed to 
Murmansk, and thereafter operated as part of the Arctic Fleet. 

According to a report to which allusion is made in the French 
naval annual Les Flottes de Combat (1947),“ the U.S.S.R. 
received from America a very considerable number of naval 
vessels and auxiliaries. These were said to include sixty- 
two destroyer escorts and twenty-eight frigates. In the case of 
Milwaukee, and also of Royal Sovereign and the nine British 
destroyers and four submarines, a naval protocol in the Italian 
Peace Treaty stipulated that these should be returned to Britain 
when the Russians received their share of the Italian Fleet.’ 

’ See British United Press Reports of Nuremberg Trials, 1 1.12.1945. 

’ Addenda. 

* Statement by Admiralty Financial Secretary, in the House of Commons, 
26. 1 1. 1 947. 
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With certain small exceptions, America and Britain announced 
that they would waive their own share in that fleet : such ships 
as they would have received were to be scrapped in Italian 
shipyards. Russia was to receive one battleship Giulio Cesare^ 
(23,622 tons), one cruiser {Dnca d" Aosta) ^ four destroyers, four- 
teen torpedo boats, two submarines, the training-ship Cristoforo 
Colombo, three coastal craft, and various small vessels. 

In specialising in speedy ships today, the Soviet Union is fol- 
lowing the same objective as Peter the Great, whose first aim 
was to have a fleet capable of rapid mobility. It is their speed 
as aircraft-carrying ships that is one of the chief characteris- 
tics of the Kirov cruiser class — Kirov, Kuibiskev, Molotov, Maxim 
Gorki, Voroshilov, and Ordzhonikidze (each of 8,545-8,800 tons.) 
Their armament includes nine 7,1 -inch guns: they were all 
built between 1936 and 1940, and eight such cruisers would 
have been in commission by 1941 if the Russians had not blown 
up Frunze and Kaganovitch at Nikolaiev to prevent the Germans 
finding out their latest designs. Kirov and Maxim Gorki were 
damaged during the war, but as far as was known, not severely. 
These two ships, as also Ordzhonikidze and Kuibishev, have a 
speed of thirty-four knots, and all were built at Leningrad. The 
speed of modern Russian shipbuilding is to be noted in connec- 
tion with the first three of these cruisers ; all were completed 
within two-and-a-half years of launching, and Kirov actually 
made her appearance within a year of launching. Petropavlovsk 
{tx~Luetzow) was another addition to Russia’s cruiser strength, 
having been acquired from Germany in 1940. She displaces 
10,000 tons, carries four aircraft and includes twelve 7.1 -inch 
guns in her armament. "'Originally she was to have moimted 
eight 8-inch guns, but it is reported from Sweden that she has 
been re-armed with twelve Russian weapons of 7. i inch calibre.” ^ 
We have noted that the Soviet Union was also to acquire one 
Italian cruiser. In the list published by Brassey^s Naval Annual, 
four other cruisers appear: they are Krasny Kavkaz 
(launched at Nikolaiev, 1916, completed 1930, 7,600 tons, 29 J 
knots, four 7.1 -inch guns) ; Kalinin (completed 1942, 7,725 tons, 
34 knots, nine 7.1 -inch guns); Kaganovitch (completed 1944, 
7,725 tons, speed not given, nine 7.1-mch guns) ; Krasny Krym 
(7,200 tons, agi knots, fifteen 5.1-inch guns). The Naval Annual 
also lists four other (unnamed) cruisers of 7,725 tons each (build- 
ing.) Three others of the same tonnage are queried, viz., Chkalov, 
Chapaev, and Kuibyshev, The A.A. guns on Russian warships are 
^ The Naty, March, 1944, p. 77. 
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as a rule mounted singly, a practice which Russian naval 
authorities claim is an advantage, as it enables simultaneous 
concentration on more targets than is possible when the guns 
are mounted doubly. 

Russia’s deficiency in cruisers is in marked contrast with her 
flotilla strength. Mr. Tunstall in World War at Sea^^ has given 
some interesting data in this connection. ‘ ‘First come the new 
Leningrad class of torpedo cruisers, extraordinary hybrid ships of 
2,900 tons, armed with five 5.1-inch guns, six 21-inch torpedo 
tubes, and with a speed of thirty-six knots. . . . All are fitted 
for mine-laying. The first was launched in 1935, and according 
to a German estimate five were in service in June 1941. Their 
design has clearly been inspired by that of the French contre^ 
torpilleurSy which range from 2,100 tons to 2,900 tons.” In 1944 
Russia had twelve flotilla leaders and fifty-six destroyers, but 
her losses in the latter were considerable, and of the Leningrad 
class only five were thought to remain in existence after 
the war. 

‘‘Of destroyers proper,” says Tunstall, “there are the partly 
completed Stremitelni class, launched in batches from 1936 
onwards, of 1,800 tons, mounting four 5.1 -inch guns, and with 
a speed of thirty-seven knots. About ten were in service when 
the Russo-German war began out of a projected total of thirty- 
six.* Apart from these there are a large number of fairly obsolete 
and completely obsolete destroyers, dating from 1910 to 1918, 
several of which however, have been reconstructed, though 
with what result it is difficult to imagine.” * Among the destroyers 
acquired by Russia as a result of the Peace treaties of 1947, 
two came from Rumania, and three, as we have mentioned, 
from Italy. From the Japanese Fleet Russia acquired six 
destroyers. Her losses in the war had been thirty. 

The creation of a submarine fleet was commenced under the 
First Five-Year Plan, and today the Soviet Navy leads the world 
in the number of its under-water vessels. “We have,” wrote the 
Commissar for Shipbuilding, in Pravda^ “every right to assert 
that on all possible marine theatres of war in the Baltic and 
Black Sea, in the North, and particularly in the Far East, the 
U.S.S.R. has a powerful submarine fleet, capable of assuring 

^ Martin Seeker and Warburg, 1942; p. 168. 

* Ten more are believed to have been almost completed, and of this total 
force of twenty recent destroyers, more than half were at Leningrad when 
war broke out. 

® World War at Sea* pp. i68, 169. 
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the security of all the sea frontiers of the Soviet Union.^’ The 
products of the Russian shipyards, he asserted would surpass in 
speed and armament anything now on the seas. 

It is not improbable that these words were far from being 
a species of bluff, designed to make Japan and Germany think 
twice. Russia does have a way of springing surprises on the 
world. Germany at any rate, was convinced of the superiority 
of Russia’s submarine fleets. Despite the boasts about its U-boats, 
the German Admiralty, in its official annual, Nauticus (1938), 
stated : ‘Tt is necessary to recognise the incontestable fact that 
the U.S.S.R. possesses at the present time the most powerful 
submarine fleet in the world. Another incontestable fact is that, 
in three maritime regions, i.e. in the Baltic and the North Sea, 
in the Mediterranean, and the Pacific, every consideration of 
strategy must henceforth count with a factor (which was 
neglected after the end of the world war, till recently), 
viz., the modern efficient battleships flying the Soviet 
Standard.” 

For security reasons much of the submarine building was 
transferred to the Asian side of the Urals before the last war. 
(The practice of siting industrial establishments beyond the 
Urals was not an innovation of the Soviets, it had been started 
under Tsar Nicholas 11 .) A special type of submarine for coastal 
defence, with a speed of nineteen knots and 21 -inch torpedoes, 
was one of the products of those regions. At Nikolaiev on the 
Bug, submarines with the schnorkel device have been constructed 
from the designs of those taken by the Russians from the 
Germans at Elbing, At Odessa and Kronstadt as well as at 
Nikolaiev, midget submarines similar to the Seehund type have 
been built. 

The majority of the Russian submarines built before 1937 
were coastal types, designed for defensive work. But most of the 
later vessels have been built for a different purpose; they can 
voyage far from their bases, and they have been constructed as 
much more powerful ships to meet the possibility of Russia 
being blockaded by sea. These new submarines have been 
designed to enable the Soviet Navy to break any such blockade. 
Credit to their long cruising radius was given by the Secretary 
of the United States Navy, who reported on 25 March, 1948, 
that ^‘several Russian submarines had been sighted recently off 
American shores.^’ (This report was r^udiated by Tass 
Agency in a Moscow broadcast, three days later.) 

In an article published in The April 1948, on the 
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contemporary Soviet Navy, Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N.,i 
recalled that the Soviet Union had recently been broadcasting 
that her submarine strength in the Baltic-Arctic region was 
250. And if, he continued, ‘‘it is anywhere near that, we 
ought to know from recent experience what that could portend. 
The German submarine offensive against our sea communica- 
tions in the last war constituted the gravest danger of the war; 
and before it was brought under control, we had to provide 400 
to 500 destroyers and escort vessels, together with numerous 
coastal aircraft, for the protection of our shipping. The con- 
dition of security in the Atlantic was numbers’’. (Since the 
appearance of that article, the 1948 edition of Jane's Fighting 
Ships gave the estimate of 250 Russian submarines in service, 
and 100 more believed to be in hand. Plans for 1,000 submarines 
of all types within the next three years, were stated to have 
been made.) 

The reports that the Russians after the war, had been 
engaging German crews in the newer class of submarines, indi- 
cated their desire to profit by the specialised training possessed by 
such personnel. What Russia might do with her submarines, said 
the writer of The Navy article, was not a matter for complacency 
in Britain, and one of the most disturbing aspects of the official 
silence about the British naval forces, related to the question of 
anti-submarine defences. Recalling the “reckless reductions” 
made in the inter-war years, and emphasising the fact that sub- 
marine warfare would be a good deal more dangerous in a third 
world war than in the second, Captain Grenfell referred to the 
construction by the Russians of the major naval base, Molo- 
tovsk, on the Arctic coast. Such a base gave direct access to 
the Atlantic, and the writer asked, “Against whom but our- 
selves can its use be intended?” He went on to say : — 

“Would the Russians be taking all this trouble if they are 
relying on atom bombs or rockets to knock us out in the lament- 
able event of a conflict? I think not. It surely behoves us, there- 
fore, to make quite sure, while there is still time, of the adequacy 
of our anti-submarine defences. It is by no means impossible 
that, while our air striking force was dropping its bombs on the 
Russian vastness (if it could get there), we ourselves could be 
effectively blockaded by new-type submarines against which we 
had failed to provide proper counter-measures. 

“It would really be rather a pity were we to become so trans- 
fixed with fear of atomic explosion as not to realise that an older 
1 April, 1948. (The Navy League) ; pp. 120, 12 1. 
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form of attack could still bring us down, especially since it has 
nearly brought us down twice already.” 

According to a statement made in the spring of 1948 by 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, United States Chief of Naval 
Operations, the estimated strength of Soviet submarines was 
then about 260 completed, and a further no building. It is 
not unlikely that by the time this book is completed, the total 
number of Russian submarines may well be approaching 500. 
And of these a number will no doubt embody the results of the 
German wartime development of the engine giving high speed 
under water. The Mark 2 1 U-boat, capable of more than fifteen 
knots, was one of the latest submarines built by the Germans 
under Hitler ; this vessel was acquired by the Americans after 
the war, but it is likely that the Russians, with the assistance of 
German technicians, had evolved an under-water vessel of 
a speed at least equal to that of Mark 21 by the beginning of 
1948. 

Considerable additions have been made to Russia’s fleet of 
minesweepers. Several of the most modern of these 400-ton 
vessels were built in Canada towards the end of the war. They 
have a wide radius of action and have been designed primarily 
for use in the Pacific. In 1942 a certain number of Norwegian 
whaling vessels were transferred to the U.S.S.R. for use as 
minesweepers, and after the war ^‘over 40 fleet minesweepers, 
some 30 motor torpedo boats, and 50 motor launches fitted for 
minesweeping” ^ were among the vessels Russia acquired from 
Germany. 

Russian motor-boats have tended to show a preference for 
carrying mines rather than torpedoes, and in this respect have 
differed from British vessels of a similar type, in which 18-inch 
torpedo tubes have been the general rule. “More than 70 per 
cent, of the known surface ships of the Russian Navy, including 
all the destroyers, are fitted as minelayers.”^ The Russians first 
used mines in war in 1854-55, in Baltic waters. But their tradi- 
tion for efficient minelaying really dates from the time of the 
Russo-Japanese War, when of Japan’s six battleships at Port 
Arthur, two were sunk by mines, and four cruisers and five 
other warships were lost in the same way. The tradition was 
perpetuated in the first and second world wars. In the former, 

1 Francis E. McMurtrie, A.I.N.A, Brasst^^s Timed Anmial, 1947; Chapter 
III, “Foreign Navies,” p. 45. 

2 Fletcher Pratt, Sea Power emd Teydafs War. (Methuen, 1940) ; pp. 105,10b. 
By permission of the Publishers. 

M.H.R. — ^23 
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Russian minelayers, according to Tokarev,^ laid 47,000 mines 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea together. In that war the first 
satisfactory mines which Britain obtained came from Russia; 
they were sent from Vladivostock to Plymouth. 

High claims for the fighting efficiency of their fleets were 
made by Soviet spokesmen during World War II. But in non- 
Russian naval circles some of the official Soviet figures have 
been received with reservation. By i July, 1944, according to 
a broadcast given by Major-General Grigoriev on Red Navy 
Day, the Baltic Fleet had sunk i ,666 enemy ships and destroyed 
5,308 planes. 

The Northern Fleet has been called “detski pyatiletok”, 
“the child of the Five-Year Plan”, for it dates from the time 
of the visit made to the Arctic coast by Stalin, Kirov, and 
Voroshilov in 1933. High too were the claims made for this 
fleet by Lieut.-Colonel Peter P. Anchersky. During the war, 
he said, it had sunk more than 500 German transports carrying 
troops and war material, and had brought down more than 
1,000 German planes. “ 

Of the Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kuznetsov, Commissar for the 
Red Navy, speaking in March 1939, at the Eighteenth Con- 
ference of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., made this 
pronouncement: “We now have excellent coast defences, and 
whereas formerly we had practically no fleet at all in the Far 
East, during the last five to six years we have succeeded in 
organising a fleet there fully capable of defending our Far 
Eastern coasts.” 

The respective strengths of the Russian and Japanese 
Navies at the beginning of World War H were as follows;® 


Battleships 

Cruisers 

Aircraft carriers 
Flotilla leaders 
Destroyers 
Submarines 


Russia 

4 (and 2 projected) 

..8 

I (i building) 

3 (8 building) 

. . 28 

. . 109 


“There are about thirty-five destroyers and torpedo-boats 
completed from 1 895 to 1 9 1 2 of very little if any fighting value.” 

^ H. ToKapcB : BoeHuo-tnopcKoU CCCP t OmevectmeHHoii BoHne. 

rocyaapcTBCHHoe HsaaTCJiBCTBO riOJniTH'iecKoii JlHiepaiypw, MocKBa, 1943. 
® “Under the Red Banner,” The Navy, April, 1945; p. lao. 

® Brassy’s Naval Annual, igsg ; p. 300. 
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Battleships 

Cruisers 

Aircraft carriers 
Seaplane carriers 
Destroyers 
Submarines 


Japan 

9 

37 

7 

6 

•• ^^9 

62 (and I building) 


Regarding the Soviet warships of the future, only time will 
show whether or not M. Tevosyan, Commissar for Shipbuild- 
ing, was correct in declaring that the Russian battleships and 
cruisers would be “among the most powerful in the world in 
regard to the power of their artillery, their speed, and. their 
fighting capacity”. 

For the present, it would be rash for anyone outside the 
inner naval circles of the Soviet Union to make any comment 
on this statement, for, in the words of R. J. Daniel, con- 
tributor to the 1948 edition of Brassefs Naval Annual,^ “News 
from the Soviet on naval construction has been almost non- 
existent during 1947”. 

The real strength of the Red Navy lies in its submarines, 
about which certain data -will be found in the Supplementary 
Section at the end of this book. Here too is given some account 
of the part played by the fleets of the U.S.S.R. in the second 
world war. 


‘ P- 502. 



XV 

MERCANTILE MARINE 

THE VOLUNTEER FLEET 

‘‘No information has been forthcoming from the Soviet 
authorities and it is extremely difficult to keep touch with the 
many changes of name. Many names are held by two or more 
vessels at the same time.’’ Anyone who has studied the subject 
of Russia’s mercantile marine knows only too well the mass of 
conflicting statements and statistics accumulated after research 
among the articles which have appeared in non-Russian papers. 

The difficulty of gathering information about the real 
strength of Russia’s merchant navy to which the editor of 
Merchant Ships'^ refers in the passage just quoted, has not pre- 
vented his standard work from giving some helpful data on this 
subject. The latest figures available (at the time of writing) in 
Mr. Talbot-Booth’s book are for 1944, when we are told that 
Russia had approximately five hundred and sixty steamships of 
960,000 tons gross, and one hundred and thirty-nine motor 
vessels of 346,000 tons gross; in all six hundred and ninety-nine 
ships of 1,306,000 tons gross. From Lloyd's Register (July 1939) 
the fact emerges that the most striking increase during the inter- 
war period concerns the average deadweight tonnage, which at 
the beginning of World War I was 1,150, but at the iDeginning 
of World War II was 3,000. It is unfortunate that no returns 
were available for Russia in Lloyd's Register Shipbuilding Returns^ 
December j 1346^ though this publication, officially used at the 
Shipwrights’ Exhibition, London, 1947, gives the number and 
gross tonnage figures for the merchant vessels under construc- 
tion in sixteen countries. By ist July, 1947 however, more 
information was available, for on that date Lloyd's Register gave 
the total number of vessels in Russia’s mercantile marine as 
952, and the gross tonnage as 2,156,987. 

Soviet ports are badly placed in relation to the main trade 
routes of the globe, and this has been a handicap to Russia’s 
maritime development. Her share in the world’s inter nationail 
trade before the second world war did not exceed one per cent. 
“The volume of Russia’s exports and imports was about 
^ Merchant Ships, ig44. Edited by E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.D., R.N.V.R. 
(Sampson Low, 1944.) 
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one-tenth of Germany’s, one-fifth of France’s, and one third of 
Belgium’s. Russia’s role in the world’s markets, at a time when 
its economy was rapidly expanding under the Five-Year Plans, 
was about the same as the role of Finland or Rumania.”^ 

The beginning of the nineteenth century had seen some 
serious efforts to improve the status of Russia’s merchant ship- 
ping; in 1806 a school was founded at Nikolaiev for training 
masters and pilots of commercial vessels. In 1832 this was 
enlarged, and moved to Kherson, while a similar institution was 
opened at St. Petersburg. Four years later a scheme known as 
the “Corporation of Free Mariners” was introduced, whereby 
families devoted to navigation were for the first time incorpor- 
ated in certain towns along the sea coasts and river banks.® In 
1856 a Steam Shipping and Trading Company, with the privi- 
lege of acquiring land free of charge, was formed for the con- 
struction of docks and harbours. 

But right up to the middle of the century Russia’s shipping 
was so far from being in a position to meet her trade require- 
ments that her chief exports — ^flax, pitch, hemp, tallow, hides, 
timber — were carried mainly in British bottoms. The history of 
Russia’s merchant navy, as an organised institution indeed, 
may be said to begin only with the year 1876, when the 
Volunteer Fleet was started with the object of giving Russia 
maritime power. It was founded by national subscription, but 
at the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War it consisted of not 
more than twenty-five vessels, most of them very antiquated. 
To this fleet was attached the Black Sea Navigation Company, 
which even by 1904 only possessed ten ships. The first vessels 
were Russia, Petrograd, and Moscow. These merchant ships, of 
which all the earliest were built in England, were controlled by 
the Russian Admiralty, and were capable of being armed — 
though, wrote F. T. Jane in 1899® — all these vessels’ g-inch and 
6-inch guns were stored at Vladivostock or on the Black Sea. 
From Odessa to Vladivostock Russia had no base from which 
these ships could be equipped for war. So they were not such 
a menace as many people in Britain and in America then 
beheved them to be. (Only three of them actually took part in 
the Russo-Japanese War.) 

1 From an article based on the statistical tables of international trade, 

Fot Aeir privd^es see W. S. Lindsay’s HuUny of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce. (Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Searle, 1874) ; Vol. Ill, 

^ ^^TTie Imperial Russian Navy; Its Past, Present, and Future ; and edition, p. 335. 
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At the same time this apprehension was based on long-term 
rather than immediate calculations. One well-known American 
writer, A. J. Beveridge, was looking beyond his time, when in 
1903 he describes a 1 2,000-ton Russian ship of the Volunteer 
Fleet, tied up at Port Arthur. “These astonishing ships,” he 
says, “ — astonishing when you consider that Russia is a* land 
nation . . . constitute one of the world’s fast lines. There is not 
a modern device which they do not have.”^ They are, Beveridge 
points out, fitted to be auxiliary cruisers in time of war, and 
provide complementary communications to those secured by 
the Trans-Siberian and the Chinese Eastern Railways. The 
Volunteer Fleet, he continues, “is not only Russia’s first 
adventure in a large way in the fields of maritime commerce; 
it is also a great practical training school for Russian seamen”! 
Its ofiicers are carefully trained navigators, and its crews chiefly 
recruited from the shores of the Baltic and the Black Sea. Hence 
Russia is preparing practical seamen for her navy and mer- 
cantile marine '‘with which, in the course of time, she expects to 
become one of the first sea powers of the world". ^ 

If, says Beveridge, the route of these vessels from St. Peters- 
burg is traced on the map, the globe-girdling aspirations of these 
Russians will be grasped. “For practical purposes this remark- 
able fleet makes but two ports — Russian Odessa or St. Peters- 
burg in Europe, the port of departure — and Russian Dalni, 
Port Arthur or Vladivostock in northern Asia, the port of 
destination. Thus, practically without commerce except at 
Russian ports, Russia sails almost around the world to complete 
her circuit of empire.”® 

The Far Eastern ports mentioned in the previous paragraph 
were linked together when, before the Russo-Japanese War, a 
steamer service between Vladivostock and Port Arthur was 
opened by the Volunteer Fleet. By the middle of the first world 
war that fleet included a certain number of ocean-going 
steamers; it owned dock and harbour installations and port 
-equipment, and it had offices and agencies in more than fifty 
places outside Russia. None the less, the Russian mercantile 
marine was quite unequal to the demands made upon it during 
the first world war. According to the calculations of the Allied 
Shipping Control Committee in 1915, Russian shipping could 
lift only about one-third of the required imports of 3,000,000 

1 The Russian Advance. (Harper & Bros., New York, 1903) ; p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 90. [Italics owrr.] 

“ Ibid., p. 9a. 
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tons,^ and in 1916-17 it was British ships which carried three- 
fourths of the supplies to White Sea ports; Russian vessels took 
only one-fifth of the total cargoes.® The Commission had to 
allocate a hundred ships belonging mainly to Britain and 
America for the White Sea service, Hudson’s Bay Company 
helping with the French exports to Russia. 

As a result of the Civil War many of the Russian ships in 
the Northern and Black Sea ports were removed by the inter- 
ventionists. Britain took over about fifty steamers which 
included more than twelve fair-sized liners of the Volunteer 
Fleet and of the Russian East Asiatic Company.® In Far Eastern 
waters where it had given most service, the remnants of the 
Volunteer Fleet were lost when in 1921 the counter-revolution- 
aries captured Vladivostock. (One of the principal vessels which 
had patrolled these waters in the Allied operations against the 
Germans, was the Ryasan^ converted to an armed merchant 
cruiser. This had been captured by the enemy in the Strait of 
Korea, and refitted in their base of Tsingtau.) Foreign trade 
by sea remained almost negligible after the Revolution till 
1921, when the New Economic Policy gave some stimulus to 
exports. 

In 1922 the fleet began to be re-created by the Soviets, who 
took action in several instances for recovery of their ships and 
harbour properties. Up to the end of 1924 there had been 
returned to the Soviet Government all its former property in 
Russia and many of the ships which had been taken abroad. 
By that year all the largest vessels of the Volunteer Fleet which 
remained to Russia were marked Ai at Lloyds, some trading 
between Leningrad and London, and thence to the Black Sea.-^ 
The need for a merchant navy had become pressing, for Russia 
required imports to build up her industries. In the war of 
intervention she had come to know what a complete blockade 
by sea could mean. One-third of her total imports had previously 
passed through the Dardanelles,® and there is a good case for 
the assumption that the blockade of that channel, and of the 
Baltic Sea, were among the immediate causative factors of the 
Revolution, as the shortage of imported goods produced a 
chaotic situation throughout the country. 

^ G. E. Fayle, Seaborne Trade i Vol. II, p. 263. 

2 Ibid,y Vol. Ill, p. 239- 

® Ibid,, Vol. Ill, p. 360. 

^ L. Haden Guest, The Mew Russia, (Thornton Butterworth, 1 926) ; p. 265. 

® For figures in detail see Gregor Alexinsky, Russia and Europe; p. iii. 




{Map reproduced by permission of Messrs. Hutchinson from Russian Voyages Round the 
World”, by Mozikov. The book edited by M, A. Sergeyev and translated by Emstand 
Mira Lesser.) 


The first Russian voyage of circumnavigation was undertaken 
primarily for the expansion of commerce. The great trade 
routes of the world, familiar for so long to the maritime nations, 
had been used but little by Russian ships before the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 
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INCREASE UNDER THE SOVIETS 

When the State Soviet Mercantile Marine was founded, it 
was formed first of five distinct shipping agencies : Northern, 
Baltic, Black Sea, Azov, and Caspian. In 1918 the Bolshevik 
Government decreed the nationalisation of the shipping of all 
big concerns, but to a certain number of small traders and 
co-operatives it permitted private ownership of trading vessels. 
For some time after the 1918 decree the building of merchant 
vessels took precedence over the construction of naval ones, and 
many of the naval yards were turned over to mercantile ship- 
building. Nevertheless, the total freightage carried by Russia’s 
coastal trade was actually greater in 1913 — under the Tsarist 
regime — than it was in 1927 — ^under the Soviets. (For this fact, 
as we have noted, the disorganisation consequent on the Civil 
War was partly responsible. Another factor was the great 
increase in the home consumption of goods produced in Russia, 
an increase which had no corresponding rise in exports.) 
Despite the pre-Revolution opposition of many railway mag- 
nates to the development of coastal shipping, the latter shows 
higher figures for four out of the five seas in 1913 than in 1927. 

That the freight turnover of Russia’s foreign trade exceeded 
that of rail transport in 1913 is a known fact; in that year the 
sea carried 71.5 per cent, of Russia’s total cargo tonnage, the 
land, 28.5 per cent.^ However at that time Russia had only 
two hundred and seventy-three steam and motor-ships of more 
than 1,000 tons. These were all privately owned. More than 
a third of the Russian merchant navy then consisted of sailing 
ships. Russia was ninth on the list of tonnage owned; in 1914 
‘hhe tonnage was 1,770,000, or from i to 1.5 per cent, of the 
world’s marine fleets”. ^ By the end of the First Five-Year Plan 
the tonnage had been raised from the level to which it had 
been reduced by the war, and according to Llqyd^s Register the 
gross tonnage of Soviet ships had risen from 412,459 in 1921 
to 1,217,907 in 1936. 

In 1931, while the First Five-Year Plan was operating, the 
U.S.S.R.’s merchant service carried only 4 per cent, of her 
exports; in 1937 the figure was approximately 50 per cent.® 
This increase was due to the fact that Russia was buying many 

1 Bank for Russian Trade Review {London ) ; Vol. II, No. 6, p. i8. 

^ S. P. Turin, The U.S.SR.; An Economic and Social Surv^. (Methuen, 
1944) ; p. 24. By pemaission of the Publishers. 

® Monthly Review, Issued by the U.S.S.R, Trade Delegation in the United 
Kingdom. Vol. X, No. 12, p. 596. 
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ships abroad. During the chief period of economic depression 
between the two world wars, when Russia was able to buy 
cheaply in many countries, Britain, more than any other, was 
building ships for the U.S.S.R.’s mercantile marine (whereas 
she was building considerably less tonnage than many other 
countries were for Russia’s navy.) But later the British embar- 
goes on trade with the Soviet Union during the time of strained 
political relations, were partly responsible for the loss of ship- 
ping orders from Russia. Time charters for British ships on 
Russian account had been cancelled, thereby increasing the 
numbers of unemployed workers in the Tyneside yards. Russian 
orders went to continental shipowners, and Britain ceased to be 
a competitor for such orders until the trade embargoes were 
raised in July 1933. In that year representatives of the Soviet 
Government visited Britain to purchase second-hand steamers 
for use with the timber trade. They were able to buy cheaply 
then, as British exports, particularly coal, had declined steeply, 
and ships were laid up at nearly every port in the United 
Kingdom. Primarily for the purpose of dealing with her 
exports, the Soviet Union in 1938 spent twenty-five million 
roubles on the purchase of ships from abroad. After the second 
world war Russia (sharing with Poland) received in reparations 
one-third of the merchant fleet of the Reich. The largest share 
of the remaining two-thirds was finally allocated to Britain, 
who received more than 50 per cent, of the total tonnage 
allotted, making her share approximately 350,000 tons. The 
Inter-Allied Reparations Agency had previously announced 
that the division was apportioned on the basis of tonnage lost 
by each country in the war. It is not clear then why the 
British Empire, which lost 10,870,000 tons, was, under the 
original Reparations settlement, awarded less than Russia. 

The Soviet Union has now taken advantage of her increased 
Baltic coastline by pressing forward with shipbuilding plans for 
all the yards she has acquired from Tallinn to Kaliningrad. This 
maritime expansion shows that the U.S.S.R., no less than the 
Atlantic Powers, appreciates a fact to which a leading British 
naval historian gave much point in a recent book : ^'The future 
of the world depends more than it ever did in the past on ocean 
trade, and when once the restrictions created by the war have 
been removed, ocean trade will be the symbol of the world’s 
political and economic conval^cence.”^ 


^ Brian Tunstall, World War at Sea; p. 231, 
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INLAND WATERWAYS 

Russia’s system of artificial inland waterways has been planned 
with a view to enabling units of the different naval fleets to be 
transferred rapidly, when needed, from one sea to another. 
Canals have been widened and deepened so as to take war- 
ships, and when this process has been completed, units of the 
Baltic Fleet will have direct communication with the Black 
Sea Fleet, and the new berthing and repair docks and the ship- 
building yards which are being opened at ports in the south, 
will not, as in the past, be entirely separated from those in the 
north. Of the four fleets of Russia, the one to benefit the most 
from this development is the Black Sea Fleet, for that has 
always been Hable to enforced independence of operations. It 
was, indeed, its relative isolation which for so long stultified its 
growth; outlay on warships for this sea was considered to be 
uneconomic. It was to the Baltic Fleet that main eflforts at 
development were directed. 

Peter the Great, hke all enhghtened Russians, had realised 
the immense asset that the waterways of Russia were to her, 
but many of his successors failed to see that such means of trans- 
port would inevitably become feeders to, rather than rivals of, 
the railways which they were anxious to protect. It was not till 
after the Revolution that the inland waterways were developed 
as a definite system of communications for the whole country. 
They would, it was estimated, by the end of the Third Five- 
Year Plan have increased by 76,015 miles. In 1917 it had been 
proposed to construct new systems and to double the facilities 
for inland navigation. The aim then as now was, in the words of 
a leading Soviet geographer,^ to hnk the five seas and create 
a unified deep-waterway system in the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The increase of waterway traffic in the Soviet Union as com- 
pared with that in pre-Revolution times, is due to the vast 
expansion of industry in the U.S.S.R.; the new industrial 
economy required radical changes in transport for the despatch 

1 N. N. Mikhailov, Soviet Land and People. (Published by Soviet News, 
London, 1945) ; pp. 7a, 73. 
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of material — primarily machinery — ^to the different parts of the 
Union. Conversely it may be said that the development of 
her inland waterways has revolutionised the economic geo- 
graphy of the Soviet Union. Before that development the 
chief cargoes had been grain and timber; today heavy machin- 
ery accounts for the greatest freight turnover. The raised power 
of towing tugs has led to an increase in the fleets of barges, and 
except in the timber-floating regions the slow-going rafts are 
seen much less frequently. By 1941 the number of steamers and 
motor vessels on inland waterways was 2.2 times as great as in 

1929-" ... 

Russia is wealthy in her waters without her great rivers the 
giant hydro-electric constructions could never have supplied 
her with the power which they have. Today there are 325,000 
miles of navigable waterways in the U.S.S.R. (and many more 
than that if the timber-floating routes are included.) In 1918, 
owing to wartime damage and dislocation, the freight carried 
on the rivers was reduced to 16 per cent, of the total for 1913. 
But by 1929, through work under the First Five-Year Plan, the 
figure was 50,000,000 tons as against 48,000,000 for 1913.® In 
1943 Russia’s inland waterways were scheduled to carry 
160,000,000 tons of freight. But for the war the entire river 
transport system would have been re-organised, and many new 
canals made to link together the cities. The vast hydro-electric 
station projects — notably the Kuibishev dam — belong to these 
plans. ^ The Soviet official statement is that the Germans sank 
or seized 4,280 passenger and cargo vessels and tugboats, and 
4,029 barges.^ But intensive work on re-building the river fleets 
was quickly started, and by 1944 the shipyards at Kiev were 
producing motor ships on a pre-war scale. It was estimated that 
hy 1950 the inland water transport system would carry 38 per 
cent, more freight than before the war. 

George Kublitsky, “Inland Water Transport.” Published in Soviet 
Transport^ by Professor V. Obraztsov and Others. (Issued by Soviet News^ 
London, 1946); p. 60. 

2 There are said to be 108,000 rivers in the U.S.S.R. 

® George Kublitsky, “Inland Water Transport.” (See Footnote i, Ihid.y 
p. 5^-) 

^ See also summary made by George Hanna and published in Soviet 
War Kewsy 2.3,1944, of an article in “Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R.”- — ^Technical Sciences No. 9, 1943 — ^by Professor 
Obraztsov, a leading Soviet transport engineer. 

^ Extraordinary State Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating 
Crimes of the German Fascist Invaders, issued September 1945. 
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THE MOSKVA-VOLGA CANAL 

The U.S.S.R. has five principal river flotillas, the Volga, the 
Don, the Dnieper, the Danube, and the Amur. The construc- 
tion of the Moskva- Volga Canal enabled units of the Volga 
flotilla to help in the defence of the Russian capital in the last 
war; it was fortunate that the Canal was completed four years 
before the German invasion. It is an essential part of Russia’s 
water transport system; “Volga River water now washes the 
walls of the Kremlin in Moscow”. This means that the products 
of the chief industrial and agricultural areas of the Volga basin 
can be brought by water to Moscow : Gorki, Kuibishev, Stalin- 
grad, Astrakhan, can all send their freights to the capital. The 
oil too of Perm can be sent by the Kama and the Volga to 
Moscow (and in its own boats, for Perm is a centre of ship- 
building) ; the Tula coalfields have the services of the Volga and 
the Don waterways by use of the Moskva-Volga Canal. By the 
Volga-Kama waterway the Russian capital is connected with 
the great industrial centres of the Urals. 

The Canal has shortened the distance between Moscow and 
Gorki by sixty-eight miles, and between Moscow and Leningrad 
the decrease is still more marked. For not only is the Volga now 
linked with Moscow, but with Leningrad, as a result of the 
reconstruction of the Volga-Baltic waterway, a work which was 
among the most urgent on the programme of the Third Five- 
Year Plan. And the Kama River, a tributary of the Volga, is 
linked by the canal system with Pechora in the Far North. This 
gives the Arctic port a waterway connection with the south for 
the transport of coal from the fields of the Pechora River, and 
of oil from the fields of its tributary the Ukhta. 

“Volga, the good old mare, will carry everything,” is a saying 
whose truth has become more apparent since the making of the 
Moskva-Volga Canal. That canal, which is one-and-a-half 
times as long as the Panama, carried — ^in the first three months 
after itwas completed — ^400,000 passengers’-. It was.substantially 
responsible for the figure of 18,112,000 tons, representing 
the total Volga freightage in the first year of the last war. 

Commencing seven kilometres above the mouth of the Dubna, 
a small tributary of the Moskva River, it passes through the 
land along which a gigantic glacier once moved, north-south. 
It is eighty-five metres wide, so steamers (it was planned to take 
three-deck vessels) can pass up and down at fuU speed. To enable 
them to reach Moscow, thirteen new bridges had to be built, 
^ Figures given in Monthly Review i Vol. X, No. ii, p. 540. 
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as the existing ones were too low. (A diagram of the Canal will be 
found on p. 395 in the Supplementary Section of this book). 

An early account of the obstacles to navigation on the River 
Moskva will be found in the sixteenth^century writings of Baron 
Sigismund von Herberstein^^ who records that sailing slow 
and difficult on account of the numerous turnings and wind- 
ings with which the river is indented”. These difficulties had, 
of course, to be overcome in our own time by Soviet engineers, 
who worked to increase the speed of vessels by adopting the 
principle common to all modern canals — that of reducing the 
number of small locks and replacing these by fewer but more 
powerful ones. From the fourth and last lock at Vlakhernskaya 
‘‘the Volga water, its level raised by the dam, flows downhill for 
only 16 kms., after that it has to be raised by mechanical means 
to the reservoir on the watershed which lies between the River 
Volga and the River Moskva, and which is about forty metres 
high. For this purpose the northern slope of the canal is 
divided into five sections, forming a series of steps each of which 
is higher than the preceding one by about eight metres. At each 
of these steps there is a pumping station furnished with four 
propeller pumps which raise the water to the next section”.® 

In more pictorial language the author-engineer Komarovsky 
has thus described the region : “Looking at the green meadows, 
woods, and pastures on the shores of artificial lakes and observ- 
ing the flocks of ducks rising noisily from under the very nose of 
the ship, or the grey gulls circling and screeching overhead, one 
might think that these lakes, bays and creeks, have been created 
by nature, and have existed here since time immemorial. Only 
the stone banks of the canal and the arched bridges spanning it 
bear witness to the fact that this waterway is the hand of man.”® 

THE VOLGA AND THE DON 

Another key-canal in the U.S.S.R.’s transport system is the 
Volga-Don. Such a channel had been attempted by Peter the 
Great. He had built Taganrog harbour against the Turks and 
their fortress at Kerch, and had worked to enable a Volga fleet 
to transport an army, via a Volga-Don Canal, to the Azov Sea. 
The canal was to link together two tributaries of the Volga — 

^ Notes Upon Russia. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society, London, 1851); 
Vol. II, p. 2. 

® U.S,S.R. in Construction^ 1930-39; Volga Canal, Vol. II. (The State 
Publishing House of Graphic Arts, Moscow.) 

® A. Komarovsky, “The Moscow-Volga Canal.” The U.S.S.R. Speaks for 
Itself. (Lawrence & Wishart, 1942. Reprinted); Vol. II, pp. 100, 10 1. 
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the Kamishinka and the Slovina — ^then, running through Lake 
Ivan it was to connect the latter with the Don and the Okha. 
Some of the ships were “launched, rigged, and sent down to 
Astrakhan; some they since essayed to bring up the Volga, and 
by the channels of other rivers, in conjunction with the Ladoga 
Lake, to St. Petersburg, but the frequent shallows rendering the 
design abortive, the ships lie rotting near Vishni-Volochkokin 
the road from Moscow to St. Petersburg”. ^ And when Peter the 
Great was defeated at Pruth in 1711, he had to give up Azov 
and Taganrog, and so “rendered all his naval armament on the 
River Don entirely useless.” 

Today the Volga-Don Canal which joins the Volga near 
Stalingrad, provides cheap transport for the coal and iron of 
the Donetz Basin to the north, and of timber to the south. The 
iron ore of Krivoy Rog is river-borne too. The Canal also 
irrigates the Trans-Volga region which suffers from periodic 
drought. And it links Stalingrad to Rostov, so that the former 
city can, by means of the Manych Canal, export to Azov. 

The Manych Canal which has joined the Caspian to the Azov 
Sea and the Black Sea, presented peculiar difficulties in its con- 
struction, owing to the fact that the Caspian is twenty-six 
metres below the level of the Don. Commencing at Alabu, 
south of Astrakhan on the Volga, the canal ends just north of 
Rostov, where the Manych River joins the Don. For the last 
stage of the four hundred-mile-long Canal, the Sukhov Kuma 
river-bed has been used. One result of the increased traffic on 
the Don which has followed the construction of the Manych 
Canal, has been the growth of Rostov as a port. But the most 
important gain from the linking of the Caspian and the Black 
Seas is the fact that ocean steamers can take oil from Baku and 
grain and cotton from the Trans-Caucasian Republics, to the 
industrial areas of the Lower Dnieper and the Donetz. The old 
waterways system — ^the Marinskaya — ^which linked the Baltic 
and the Caspian — ^was only possible for barges and timber 
rafts ; the Marinskaya system was entirely reconstructed when 
the Volga-Don and White Sea Canals were laid. 

“The straightening of the Volga,” at the Samara bend and in 
the Saraka Luka area, has saved shipping-time. The Greater 
Volga Plan, as part of the Five-Year Plans, has provided for the 
construction of a chain of power stations along the Volga from 
Moscow to the Urals ; the industrial area of the south Urals has 

^ The Russian Fleet Under Peter the Great. (Publications of the Navy Records 
Society) ; Vol. XV, pp. 3, 4. 
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already been linked with the ports of the Volga and those of the 
Sea of Azov by the Saratov-Milero Railway. 

THE DNIEPER AND THE DANUBE 

The third of Russia’s River Fleets, the Dnieper flotilla, was 
able to extend its activities after the erection of the giant dam 
at Dnieprostroy, which was completed in 1932. Before that, the 
Rapids of the Upper Dnieper had prevented the use of the river 
for direct navigation between the Black Sea and the towns in 
White Russia. The Dnieper, 1,400 miles in length, rises like the 
Volga, in the Valdai Hills, and winds its way south-east through 
the Black Earth region till it reaches the stretch between 
Dniepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye. Here for over fifty miles are 
rocks and currents which formerly made navigation almost 
impossible. In 1927 the Dnieprostroy scheme was inaugurated, 
and a port was built with modern equipment. 

For the first time in the history of navigation, on i May, 
i933> two steamers sailed from Kiev on the Dnieper to Kherson 
on the Black Sea, passing through the great locks at Zaporozhye. 
This was made possible only by the mastery of the Dnieper 
Rapids. After the construction of the hydro-electric station, 
the Dnieper and the Bug were joined by the Beresina Canal, 
and by 1940 the Ukraine could by this means ship its peat and 
wheat to the Black Sea. Products of the metal industry of Meli- 
topol could be taken north for use in the river shipyards, vessels 
built in the yards of Nikolaiev could be brought under their 
own power to the ports of the Upper and Middle Dnieper, 
machinery from Briansk could be exchanged direct with oil 
from Batum, and Smolensk had an all-waterway communica- 
tion with Sevastopol. The system is linked with the Vistula, and 
the change effected by the full use of the Dnieper, meant that 
the transit trade of such countries as Poland and Germany had 
now another water route to the Black Sea ports and Turkey. It 
meant that Russia’s own trade with Turkey and Iran was 
increased. Linked to the Don by the rivers Samara and Torietz, 
the Dnieper now affords a waterway joining the Baltic to the 
Azov Sea. The value of the Dnieper as a river route is enhanced 
by the length of its navigation period: on the Lower Dnieper 
this amounts to approximately two hundred and eighty days, 
a longer season than that of any other of the great Russian 
rivers.^ 

^ James S. Gregory and D. W. Shave, The US.S.R,; A Geographical 
Survey, (Harrap, London, 1944. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York) ; p. 63. 
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The fourth of the U.S.S.R.’s River Fleets, the Danube 
flotilla, provided in the second world war several instances of 
the integral character of Russian land and river warfare, for one 
of the main functions of this flotilla was to destroy tanks and 
other armoured weapons within range of the water. Gunboats 
and armoured cutters operated in this way between Belgrade 
and Budapest, and crews of the flotilla helped to drive the Ger- 
mans out of the Hungarian capital. This flotilla was increased 
when, in accordance with the 1 945 armistice terms with Hungary 
the latter was required to pay reparations which included 
Danubian river-craft. As a result of her five-year pact of 
economic co-operation with Hungary, which gave the Soviet 
Union a substantial interest in the economy of that country, 
Russia has gained a new share of control in Danubian naviga- 
tion. She further increased her Danube tonnage when by the 
armistice terms with Rumania, the latter country, as part- 
payment of reparations, ceded to the Soviet Union much of her 
own river-craft. To restore to the Danube its capacity as a free 
highway under international control, was the aim of the Western 
Powers, but the Soviet standpoint was that control of the 
Danube was exclusively the concern of the Riparian States. At 
the Conference held in August 1948, Russia insisted that only 
the Danubian countries should have right of navigation for 
naval vessels. She herself claimed the fleet of the Danubian 
Shipping Company, of approximately 337,000 tons, formerly 
the property of Austria. 

So important have the inland waterways become to the 
U.S.S.R. that a British paper during the war seriously suggested 
that they might have been used to take part of the Black Sea 
Fleet to the Baltic. “The Russians have secretly transferred part 
of their Black Sea Fleet — ^including submarines — ^to help in the 
fighting in the north” stated the report. “How the Russians got 
the submarines from the Black Sea to the Gulf of Finland is not 
revealed — ^whether they were navigated for nearly 2,000 miles 
along Russia’s mighty rivers and new giant canals, or brought 
4,000 miles round via the Mediterranean, past Britain, past 
&el, and through the narrows between Germany and 
Sweden”. Enlightenment on this matter is not likely to be 
forthcoming. 


THE ARAL SEA 

Russia’s inland seas, like her lakes and rivers, are now in- 
creasing their fleets to meet the needs of growing industries 
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round their shores. East of the Caspian Sea, across the Kirghiz 
Steppes, lies the Aral Sea, frozen for part of the year not only 
on most of its shoreline but for some distance inland up 
the deltas of its rivers* So little known was it less than a 
hundred years ago, that in the Russian campaign against 
Khiva in 1 873 it was hardly considered in the plan of opera- 
tions. When a few reconnaissance vessels were sent on the water 
that year, it surprised many people to learn that the sea was 
navigable everywhere in the south. The silting up of that shore 
and the eastern one, and the severe storms and the prevalence 
of fogs, however, made harbourage impossible except in a few 
places. In the east it was only between Cape Tiouk Karagan 
and the Balkhan Gulf that harbourage could be found. From 
there to Astrabad there was no place where a ship could berth. 
In the north, only in the Bay of Perovski was there a suitable 
roadstead, and in the 1873 campaign the ships had to winter at 
Kasilinsk on the Syr Daria. Thus Aral, until the opening up of 
navigation on the Syr Daria, was an isolated sea. The first 
attempt to create a flotilla there had been made in 1847, when 
two vessels, the warship Nicholas (a wooden sailing vessel) and 
the two-masted trading ship Michael, were built in Orenburg 
and taken in sections to the Aral Sea; they worked at first 
with the fishing stations. Then came the Constantine, in which 
Admiral Butakov surveyed the whole area, and part of the 
Amu Daria which flows into the Aral Sea. He found not only 
that the Amu was navigable as far as Koungrad, but that one 
of its branches, the Kuk-Uziak, could be used by flat- 
bottomed vessels for a considerable distance. For nearly forty 
years Butakov’s charts remained the only material for the 
study of this sea.^ 

In the Khivan campaign the flotilla consisted of one gunboat 
{Samarkand), with one barge, and the Perovski with two barges; 
there was a total complement of two hundred and sixty men.* 
The vessels went some distance up the Ulkun-Daria (an arm of 
the main -river), but navigation for anything but very small 
vessels was not possible beyond Lake Kara-Kut. The shallow 
deltas of the Amu and Syr Daria could only be traversed by 
small, flat vessels — ^useless for the open sea — ^so it was found 
that separate flotillas for the Aral and for the two rivers were 
necessary. In 1885, when the flotilla had increased to nineteen 

1 See Hugo Stumm, Russia in Central Asia, (Harrison & Sons, London, 
1885); p. 48. 

> Ibid,, pp. 331, 332- 
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vessels (more than half of these were barges) , the Samarkand and 
Perovski still remained the only ones fit for active service on the 
sea. In addition to the difiSculties of harbourage there were 
those of fuel, the only kind obtainable being that of the saksaul 
shrub, which burnt very quickly, so that large quantities had 
to be taken on board. Saksaul is one of the few forms of vegeta- 
tion which the surrounding desert area does produce. Today 
part of the sandy waste is being changed to pasturage by artifi- 
cial grass-sowing from aeroplanes, and in time the work of the 
Desert Cultivation Bureau will have transformed this region to 
an important one for sheep-grazing. Vessels for the transport of 
wool cargoes will be a need of the future. 

Into the Aral Sea flows the Syr Daria, whose course Russia 
in the last century followed in her eastward expansion via 
Tashkent to the Northern Pamirs. Not only is the Syr Daria 
now open to shipping, but in yards along its banks tugs and 
barges are built of pine from the Tien Shan mountains. ‘‘Sixty 
per cent, of the freight formerly carried by the overloaded Tash- 
kent railroad, connecting Central Asia with the southern Urals, 
can now be shifted to the river — ^including timber from the Tien 
Shan mountains, coal from the mines at Shurab and Suliuktin, 
salt from new diggings near the river, or petroleum from nearby 
wells via the short pipe-line to be built to the river bank.’’^ 
The F erghana Canal (170 miles long) in the Uzbekistan Repub- 
lic, is linked with the Syr Daria to irrigate the surrounding arid 
lands. Connected with this system too, and joining the Syr 
Daria, is the Tashkent Canal. Traffic will be increased on these 
waterways when the mercury mines in the Ferghana Valley — 
the biggest in the Soviet Union — are fully developed. 

THE RIVERS OF SOVIET ASIA 

The Amu Daria (Oxus) once flowed across Turkmenistan, 
and fell not into the Aral, but the Caspian Sea. Anthony Jen- 
kinson, the noted sixteenth-century English traveller, voyaging 
on the Caspian in 1558, wrote in his letter to the Muscovy 
Company, “Note that in times past there fell into this gulf the 
great river Oxus.” The intention is to divert the present course 
to the original bed, so as to provide the Kirghiz desert with a 
new irrigation system — an idea which had been also in the mind 
of Peter the Great, who had in fact entered into negotiations 

^ William Mandel, The Soviet Far EasU (The Dial Press, Inc., New York, 
1944) > PP- 122-123. , 
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with the Turkoman Chief, Khodja Nefes, about this project. 
Peter knew too of the legends of gold washed from the moun- 
tains down to the mouth of the Amu Daria and worked by the 
Khivans in secrecy. (It was to find out the truth about the 
rumoured goldfield at Yarkand, as well as to get cotton from 
Central Asia for his newly created textile industries, that Peter 
had started his Khivan campaign from the Caspian Sea.) 
Because of its usefulness in watering the desert lands through 
which it flows, Amu Daria has been called the Russian Nile. It 
rises in the Hindu Kush, and its delta is on the southern shore 
of the Aral Sea. The fact that these two rivers, the Syr Daria 
(Jaxartes) and the Amu Daria, have been used increasingly for 
transport, is but the natural development of undertakings com- 
menced a hundred years earlier, when in addition to the Oren- 
burg steamers previously mentioned, two were sent in sections 
from Sweden. The Russian rulers realised the importance of the 
Aral Sea and its rivers ; the Amu Daria and the Syr Daria, each 
1,300 miles long, could, they knew, be used for penetration into 
Central Asia, and the Aral Sea could become a base for the 
transport of armies by the riverine routes. Perovski, when he 
was Governor of this region, had seen the need for getting a fleet 
on the Aral Sea, and when he created one there, said that he 
needed it to supply the inhabitants of that area with neces- 
sities. When told there were no people there to supply, he 
replied ^'then the fleet will bring them”.^ 

Fort Kazabusk, on the Lower Syr Daria, was built in 1846 ; 
a hundred years later, as the result of the First and Second 
Five-Year Plans, shipyards can be seen at the port of Charjow 
on the Amu Daria, and shipment of cargoes makes Leninsk a 
place of growing importance. Work on the diversion of the 
Amu Daria to its original channel was begun in 1933, and the 
course planned will take the river through the Uzboy depression 
and across the Kara Kum desert. 

In Kirghizia, north of the headwaters of the Syr Daria, is the 
lake of Issik-Kul. This is in the centre of a mountain forest 
region, and to provide transport for the products of the saw 
mills and lumber camps, a new fleet has been built to cross the 
lake. The chief port on Issik-Kul is Rybachi, whence a line runs 
to Kant, near Firunze. This railway is partly used for the trans- 
port of coal from the Salinka field near Issik-Kul. 

East of the Syr Daria across the salt steppe and desert lies 
Lake Balkash with the copper mines at Kounrad, near which 
^ ^ Wirth Gerrare, Greater Russia, p. 274. 
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molybdenum, zinc, and tungsten are also found. On the shore 
of the lake ship’s armour can now be made. From the Kara- 
ganda coalfield a line runs south-east to Port Balkash, near the 
copper mines, and to serve the needs of the foundry at Kounrad 
new steamers have been built. The development of transport on 
Lake Balkash was made profitable with the opening of the 
Turk-Sib. Railway: cotton, rice, cattle, wool, sugar, hides, 
could find markets when once rail and water communica- 
tions were made available and worked under a co-ordinated 
scheme. 

Far to the north of Lake Balkash is Lake Chany, situated 
between the industrial cities of Omsk and Novosibirsk; here 
too, on Chany, the number of steamers has been increased. The 
lake will be linked up with the great Siberian rivers by an 
extension of the canal system, and in this way connected with 
the principal river routes far to the west. A wide field for 
development lies in this work of extending the canal system to 
link the rivers of Asiatic Russia with those of European Russia, 
since the Russian river system in both continents is mainly 
north-south. (Notable exceptions to this are the Ural, the 
Upper, Lower, and Stony Tunguska, and the Viluisk — all 
Siberian rivers.) ‘Tn the Soviet Union, plans are being studied 
for joining by canals the rivers Kama, Chusovaya, Tura, Tobol, 
Irtysh, Ob, and the Yenesei, and these, in turn, through the 
Lower Tunguska, with the Lena River, thus providing a water- 
way through the heart of Siberia to the top of the world in 
Asia, a waterway that will require ships to be effective.” ^ Once 
more we see the pattern of the pre-revolutionary Russian 
designs being worked out under the rulers of Russia today. The 
Imperial Government of more than a hundred years earlier 
had realised the difficulties of taking its projected Trans- 
Siberian Railway across the stormy waters of Lake Baikal by 
ferry, so it decided to encourage river transport in that region, 
using the tributaries between the Siberian rivers and the Ob- 
Yenesei Canal; in 1846 the first steamer service was opened 
between Tomsk and Tiumen on the Ob, and another followed 
on the Yenesei. Thirty years later, Funtusov, a Siberian mer- 
chant, made investigations at his own expense to show that 
affluents could be used to connect these two rivers. ‘^By 1895 
there were some hundred and twenty steamers on these rivers 
and prior to the railway they became the main trade arteries 

^ R. A. Davies and A. J. Steiger, Soviet Asia, (Gollancz, 1943.) Acknow- 
ledgments to Miss Viola Cooper for American copyright, p. 201. 
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and mail routes.”^ It is interesting to recall that the economist 
Ostrovski had offered as an alternative to the proposal for a 
trans-Siberian railway the much less costly plan of using the 
rivers, and of laying lines to cover only the portages between the 
waterways. 2 This would have saved about four thousand miles 
of rail track. 

The extent to which northerly communicationin the U.S.S.R. 
is effective, depends much on the development of ice-free con- 
nections between the Siberian rivers and the Northern Sea 
Route ; particularly it depends on voyages being made in one 
season. Though, as we said in the White Sea Canal chapter, the 
Soviet Government has planned to build a great Arctic railway, 
there are as yet only embryo lines along the Far North. Until 
railways are much farther advanced in northern Russia, the 
mineral and timber products of such regions as Siberia will 
continue to require for their transport the use of river and ocean 
ways. The coniferous forests of the Siberian Area which provide 
the river-port of Igarka with timber for its mills, lie far up the 
Yenesei and make this region of western Siberia the richest 
timber country in the world. Russia has about 30 per cent, of 
the world’s forest area, and in Siberia there are nine hundred 
million acres of this. 

It is fortunate that the Yenesei, like the Ob and the Lena, 
flows norths as logs can be floated downstream to Igarka and 
other ports, the long, floating journey being a cheap form of 
transport. Down the Yenesei too come boats with furs and 
minerals from the Far North to Igarka for trans-shipment to 
ocean-going vessels, eastward bound for Vladivostock, or west- 
ward for Murmansk. 

The Yenesei at its mouth is over twenty miles wide, and the 
Yenesei Gulf is a hundred miles from shore to shore. The course 
of the river is often a winding one through narrow passages 
between rocky islands, and this calls for skilful navigation on 
the part of pilots ; the latter conduct steamers usually as far as 
the trading depot of Ustport. It was a Norwegian syndicate, 
directed by Jonas Lied, which had first developed trade along 
the Yenesei and the Ob, and had planned the shipbuilding 
yards at Krasnoyarsk. The Civil War retarded these enterprises, 
but the Soviets realised their value, and also the need for extend- 
ing the system of water transport, especially as the one line 

^ Prince Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Asia. (Copyright 1933 by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Extract by their permission) ; p. 217. 

2 See Emil Lengyel, Secret Siberia. (Robert Hale, 1947) ; p. 87. 
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of east-west communication (the Trans-Siberian Railway) was 
entirely disorganised by the Giv^ War. In 1920 the Committee 
of the Northern Sea Route (Rdmseveroput) was established 
to develop not only the Arctic seaway but also the northern 
river routes of the Union. Up till the time of the Revolution 
the only Siberian rivers which had been properly surveyed 
were the Ob and the Yenesei, and the Lena as far as Yakutsk. 
These were the rivers to which Komseveroput devoted particu- 
lar attention, owing to their connections with the commercial 
ventures known as the ^‘Kara Sea Expeditions*'. Not the least 
notable part of the work of Komseveroput has been on the 
Ycnesei, for which river special craft has had to be made. (It is 
a distant day now from the one in 1875 when on this river Nils 
Nordenskiold saw dogs towing boats upstream for the Samoy- 
eds.) Owing to its course through the Sayan Mountains, rapids 
are formed below Krasnoyarsk, and these could not be navi- 
gated by ordinary steamers. The Yenesei possesses about two 
thousand miles of good navigation and in addition about three 
thousand miles of tributaries which can be used by vessels of 
various kinds. ^ In this respect the Yenesei has advantages over 
the Ob, as the latter would require most extensive dredging for 
the whole of its lower reaches to be clear for navigation. The 
detritus brought by the spring floods makes it at present impos- 
sible for deep-draught vessels to go far beyond the estuary. This 
is one of the tasks to which Soviet engineers will apply them- 
selves, as the Ob is too vast a watershed, too useful a system, to 
be left unused by larger vessels. With its tributaries, its navi- 
gable mileage is second only to that of the Volga.^ 

With the recent expansion of Russia's Asiatic waterways 
system, coal can now be sent from the Kuzbas field via the Ob 
to the new towns arising north of Novosibirsk, and by that river 
copper can be carried from the Ridder mines. Iron ore from 
the Urals is unloaded from the railway, shipped down the 
Kama to Perm, and can be sent via rail to the Irtysh and thence 
to the towns of the Ob. Ferrous metal products from Sverdlovsk 
and Perm travel via the Trans-Siberian Railway to Omsk on 
the Irtysh, and thence can be shipped to the Gulf of Ob, and 

^ See also J. B. Gregory and D. W. Shave, The U,S,S.R.; A Geographical 
Survey (Harrap, London, 1944. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York) ; p. 296. 

^ The actual lengths of the above-mentioned rivers are: Volga, 2,305 
miles; Yenesei, 2,380; Ob, 2,510; Lena, 2,665. The longest river of all is 
the Amur, of 2,721 miles. Figures given by N. N. Mikhailov in Soviet Land 
and People, published by Soviet NewSy London, 1945. 
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eventually along the Arctic Sea route. The coal of Kuznetsk 
and Krasnoyarsk finds its way to the sea by the Yenesei, so 
too the coal of Tunguska; the Yenesei also carries the nickel of 
Norilsk. (The latter is connected by railway with the port of 
Dudinka at the head of the Yenesei Gulf, whence the Norilsk 
metals are taken by freighters into the Arctic, then carried west 
to Murmansk or east to the ports of Yakutia.) Along the 
Yenesei are stations used by the flying-boats which take furs 
from the Far North to Krasnoyarsk, the terminal of the flying- 
boat service from Dudinka. The Arctic deltas of the Siberian 
rivers have for long been used by hydroplanes equipped in 
summer with pontoons and in winter with skis. 

In 1942 Pravda stated that the amount of grain sent from the 
Province of Irkutsk by the Lena and Angara rivers, was for the 
past twelve months about equal to the amount sent by rail. 
The Lena also takes freights of gold from the Aldan field, which 
proceed by rail to Sovietskaya Gavan for shipment to other Far 
Eastern places. New dredging steamers have been allocated to 
the Vitim River, a tributary of the Lena, as the bed of the 
Vitim contains the principal gold supply of the Lena field. The 
rivers of Yakutia have been used increasingly for navigation 
since 1936, when ‘Tor the first time in history two caravans of 
river ships sailed to the Yakutsk rivers Indigirka and Yana by 
the sea route”.^ But navigation on the Yana is only possible by 
the use of a special type of vessel. On the Indigirka boats can 
take freight as far as the tributary Moma. 

Lake Baikal, over four hundred miles long, is the longest and 
the deepest lake in the world : owing to its depth the volume of 
water is actually greater than the Baltic.^ It has a new impor- 
tance in keeping constant the level of the Angara now that 
plans for hydro-electrification have materialised on this river. 
Metallurgical developments have been followed by increased 
steamer traffic on Baikal: in Mount Khatalson, between the 
northern border of Outer Mongolia and the southern shore of 
Lake Baikal, lie the richest wolfram deposits in the world. 
Important deposits of uranium have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baikal. On this remote lake in Buriat Mongolia 
icebreaker ferries carry truck trains. One of the earliest ferries, 
the Baikal, was built by Armstrong- Whitworth of Tyneside, 
being commissioned by the Russian Government in order to 
make possible the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway 

^ Monthly Reviews Vol. I, No. 4, p. 125. 

2 N. N. Mikhailov, Soviet Land and People; p. 15. 
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along the southern shore of the lake. Important lead mines lie 
behind the eastern shores of Baikal, and there are manganese 
deposits on the opposite side, also on Olkhon Island. “The 
Russians are not at ail anxious to reveal the amount of manga- 
nese being extracted at Olkhon, but the deposits are spoken of 
as ‘colossaF.’'^ 

The importance which the Soviet Government attaches to 
this region is clear from its intention to connect it by canal 
system with the Chusovaya (a tributary of the Kama.) The 
Chusovaya is to be linked via the river Izet with the Ob, and 
the Ob with the Yenesei and the Angara. In this way these 
rivers, and consequently Lake Baikal, will be connected with 
the Volga. This increase of water communications for towns 
along the Angara river will benefit Cheremkovo, which has the 
third largest coalfield of the U.S.S.R. It has been computed by 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences that the Angara, with the 
erection of hydro-electric stations, can yield ten times the 
power now produced on the Dnieper. 

The Selenga steamship line has enabled increased supplies of 
food to reach the peoples of Buriat Mongolia. By the Selenga 
River, cargoes can now go direct from ports on Lake Baikal to 
Ulan-Ude, capital of Buriat Mongolia, and in this way a saving 
is effected against the more expensive rail transport. Here, on 
the Selenga, are shipyards which build vessels for this river and 
the Angara. 2 


THE AMUR 

We have dealt with four of Russia’s River Flotillas : the fifth 
is the one that operates on the Amur, and it plays an important 
part in the defences of the Soviet Union. When Muraviev, 
almost a hundred years earlier, gained for his country the right 
of navigation on the Amur and control of its lower region, he 
could not have foreseen that he was providing Russia with an 
alternative means of transport of troops in the ice-free months, 
in the event of the Trans-Baikal railway system being cut in a 
second world war. After the Japanese invasion of eastern Man- 
churia, the Amur flotilla, strong in its numbers of monitors and 
armed launches, co-operated with land forces of the Second 
Far Eastern Command (based on Khabarovsk) in repelling 
enemy counter-attacks in August 1945. Units of the flotilla 

^ R. A. Davies and A. J. Steiger, Soviet Asia; p. 144. 

2 For details of freight turnover, see G. D. R. Phillips, Dawn in Siberia, 
(Muller, 1943, 2nd edition) ; p. 160. 
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were active when Soviet troops took Aigun, near Blagovyesh 
chensk on the Amur. Gunboats patrolled the Ussuri River also 
when land forces captured the port of Saodjate. For commercia 
cargoes as well as for naval occasions the Amur River has bC' 
come indispensable in the transport system of the Far East; b) 
the beginning of this century it had 1,600 steamers,^ and it was 
by this river that the flood of immigration had surged into the 
Maritime Province. Today it is by this route that the coal of the 
Burei Basin and of the Little Kihingan Mountains is sent to the 
Pacific. 

The fact that priority in the post-war Five-Year Plan is being 
given to the area between Lake Baikal and the Pacific, wil 
speed the development of riparian transport in this region o 
the great rivers of Far Eastern Russia. 

^ E. J. Harrison, Peace or War East of Baikal? (Kelly & Walsh, Yokohama 
1910); p. 70. 




CONCLUSION 


That we live in the dawn of the atomic age is commonly 
accepted ; that we have arrived at the oceanic age is no less true, 
but is rarely stated. The light elements, hydrogen and helium, 
offer greater sources of atomic power than uranium does, and 
it is to the immense reservoir of the oceans that nations will turn 
for the inexhaustible supplies of that power. For reasons arising 
from a new technique of warfare, as well as for reasons geo- 
graphical, we may expect to see nations looking to the oceans 
for the conservation of their main sources of strength. The 
Bikini tests showed that the best defences against atomic attack 
are dispersal and distance; the seas and oceans which cover 
three-fourths of the globe offer better prospects than the land 
does for such defences. And the safest place of all may be under 
water, for the coming of the futuristically armoured super- 
submarine, and the deep-level atomic-propelled submersible 
ship, may provide anti-aircraft shelters, as well as mobile 
operational bases. 

That the atomic age will call for an increase, rather than any 
decrease in Sea Power on the part of the leading nations, is the 
opinion of many naval authorities and various national leaders. 
President Truman in the Navy Day speech, 27 October, 1945, 
was insistent on the need for maintaining powerful navies. 
“What the distant future of atomic research may bring to the 
Fleet we honour today, he said, “no one can foretell. But the 
fundamental mission of the navy has not changed. Control of 
our sea approaches and of the sky above them is stiU the key to 
our freedom, and to our ability to help enforce the peace of the 
world.’’ This was also the viewpoint of Admiral King, U.S. Chief 
of Naval Operations, who beheved that the atomic bomb could 
not prevent fleets from operating ; General Marshall too upheld 
the doctrine of sea power, having pointed out that as it would 
still be necessary to capture the enemy’s base of operations and 
“seize the site from wliich he launches his attacks”, control of 
the seas for the transport of troops would remain a factor of 
primary importance. Fleet-Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, U.S.N., 
has said : “The Navy is still the first line the enemy must hurdle 
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either in the air or on the sea in approaching our coasts across 
any ocean. The earliest warning of enemy air attack against our 
vital centres should be provided by naval air, surface and sub- 
marine radar pickets deployed in the vast ocean spaces which 
surround the continent. . . . Protection of our cities against 
missile-launching submarines can best be effected by naval 
hunter-killer groups composed of small aircraft carriers and 
modern destroyers operating as a team with naval land-based 
aircraft.”^ 

The position of the world’s fleets in future will depend on 
their strength underseas : a new chapter in naval history opens 
with the Age of the Super-Submarine. Nevertheless the last day 
of the surface ship is still far from our sight. Britain, like 
America, is looking to mammoth aircraft carriers to take the 
place of battleships as the principal striking ships. (In the case of 
Britain, only time can show whether this transformation is being 
carried out on an adequate scale.) Mr. Churchill revealed his 
belief in the fleets of the future as ‘'guardian carriers”, when on 
26 March, 1947, he said: "The means of destroying aircraft may 
well keep pace with the destructiveness of the explosives which 
aircraft can carry. Therefore it is foolish for people who have 
not given long thought to this matter to dismiss it as if the sur- 
face ships which steam across the oceans would no longer play 
a part in a future war.” Speaking at the celebration of Trafalgar 
Day, 1947, held by the Navy League, its President, Admiral Sir 
Lionel Halsey, emphasising the need for watchfulness, said: 
"For we, in these islands, are still the centre of a sea-girt Com- 
monwealth and Empire. Our sea services are still the fundamen- 
tal basis of our prosperity in peace and our security in war. 
Neither the passage of time nor modern weapons have altered thatN 

The balanced conclusion to the chapter entitled "Global 
Warfare of the Future”, contributed by Dr. Herbert Rosinski to 
Brassefs Naval Annual, 1947, should be read by all who are 
interested in this subject. "Even in atomic warfare global 
strategy must continue to rest ultimately upon sea power,” says 
that writer. He has the testimony of history to support him. 
For centuries the seas and oceans have been the primary 
lines of communication of the globe. No Power can really be 
a Great Power unless it dominates the main arteries of the 
world. 

Global defence as conceived by the United States and the 

^ From a paper sent to the Secretary of the United States Navy. 
Reproduced in The Navy, May 1948. (The Navy League.) 
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British Commonwealth today, is based on the belief that ocean 
zones rather than land masses will determine future strategy. 
East Africa and South Africa, marked for key regions in the 
defensive system, ^ are areas commanding the South Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans and, integrated with the U.S. plans for 
world defence, they are linked with the American island bases 
in the Pacific. 

Russia’s intention to build powerful navies is a proclaimed 
fact, but, in the view of many people, her understanding 
of the actual part played by sea power in the last war was 
for some time, and to some extent still is, limited. This 
limitation is one in which, as we have shown. Marshal Stalin has 
not shared, and exceptions are found too in the writings of Ad- 
miral Kuznetsov^, Admiral Isakov, and of Professor Ivanov, Cor- 
responding Member ofthe Soviet Academy of Sciences,® also in M. 
Maisky’s wartime tribute to the men of the Northern Convoys ; 
but in general the extent to which the Russians have realised 
how much they owed to British sea power has been inadequate. 
The British campaign in Egypt and Libya was invaluable to 
the Red Fleet in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov : by their 
control of sea communications too the British were able to 
hold Tobruk for eighteen months and so bar the way to Rom- 
mel’s march to Egypt, from Egypt to the Levant, and thence to 
the Caucasus. The Russian winter campaign of 1941 obliged 
Germany to use up a large amount of her reserve stocks of oil 
which she had got from the Rumanian wells ; a drive to Baku 
was therefore imperative. The German plan was to make a 
combined air and sea landing at the Black Sea port of Batum in 
order to seize the Caucasian oilfields, but as long as British 
naval and air forces controlled the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Germans had to face the fact that they must take the difficult 
overland route for the transport of any oil they might seize. 

‘‘We must be prepared to keep the peace by force,” declared 
President Roosevelt. As victims of aggression in the second world 
war we have all been in the same boat. If we do not pull 
together, and in a strongly manned boat, worse than shipwreck 
will be our lot — the world will be engulfed in a maelstrom 
which may prove the doom of the greater part of mankind. 

^ This however was before the South Aincan elections, 1948, brought to 
power a party with a very different policy from that of Field-Marshal Smuts. 
This was likely to have necessitated at the time a revision of strategic plans by 
the Chiefs of Staff. 

* Article in Pravda on twenty-third anniversary of Red Navy Day, 1941. 

® “The Power of the British Navy,** Soviet War JVews, 29.5.1943. 
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Is Britain, it has been asked, in danger of ignoring the 
warning by Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey on Trafalgar Day, 1947? 
“Sea power,” he said, “has made us what we are. Sea power has 
preserved us in our hours of trial. If we neglect our sea power we 
shall assuredly perish.” Here, in conclusion, we may revert to a 
notable writer, quoted in the Introduction to this book. It was 
Mackinder who said that after Trafalgar Britain forgot that 
East Europe and the “Heartland” would make a mighty sea- 
base. Writing after the first world war, he asked: “Must we 
not still reckon with the possibifity that the Great Continent 
might some day be united under a single sway, and that an in- 
vincible sea-power might be based upon it? May we not have 
headed off that danger in this way and yet leave by our settle- 
ment the opening for a fresh attempt in the future?”* And, had 
the great geographer been alive today, he would no doubt have 
underlined the words he wrote after World War I : “No mere 
scraps of paper . . . are, under the conditions of today, a suffi- 
cient guarantee that the Heartland will not again become the 
centre of a World War.”’ 

America in the expansion of her sea power, sees one of her 
most vital means for the maintenance of her security. This was 
the motive which impelled her decision to build up a new fleet 
of fast aircraft carriers, deep-diving submarines, anti-submarme 
vessels, and guided missile warships. Russia for her part, 
aware that command of the oceans is for the future even 
more than it has been for the past, a pre-requisite both for 
security and for power, will endeavour by every means to 
acquire new bases. Her Arctic conquests have equipped her for 
triumphs in Antarctica. She, in common with other nations, 
will not be uninterested in finding whether the deposits of 
uranium under the South Polar Ice-cap are not so negligible as 
at present believed. And in her realisation of her future role as 
a Sea Power, she may play a part undreamt of even by her far- 
sighted ruler Peter I, who promised his people that they should 
be great by sea. 

^ Democratic Ideals and Reality; p* 7. 

* Ibid,y pp» 91, 92. 

* Ibid.y p. 143. 



SUPPLEMENTARY SECTION 

THE RUSSIAN FLEETS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

In addition to the naval annuals of Messrs. Sampson Low, and 
of Messrs. WiUiam Clowes, to whom acknowledgments have 
been made earlier, the following publications have been indis- 
pensable as sources of reference for this Supplement : ‘^Flottes de 
Combaf^ (Societe d^ Editions Geographiques^ Maritimes et Coloniales); 
'‘'Lloyd's List amd Shipping Gazette" ; "The Kavy" {Navy League); 
"Pravda" ; "Krasny Plot"; "Soviet War News" {ig4i-‘45); "Russia 
Today"; "Voyenno-Morskoy Plot US.S,R. v Otechestvennoye Voyee- 
ne" by N. Tokarev; "The Red Fleet in the Second World War" by 
Admiral /. S. Isakov {Hutchinson); "News Bulletin" {Anglo-Russian 
Parliamentary Committee); "Bank for Russian Trade Review^ Ltd." 
{London); "Monthly Review" {Moscow Narodny Bank^ Ltd.). "Ports 
of the World" {The Shipping Worlds Ltd.) has been consulted for 
data in the section on the Black Sea ports. Indebtedness is also 
expressed to the Library of The Society for Cultural Relations 
between the Peoples of the British Commonwealth and the 
U.S.S.R. The Library of the Press Association has been a valued 
guide to reports in daily publications, and to the Department of 
Naval Information, the Admiralty, the author tenders her 
appreciation of the loan of material. 

STRENGTH OF THE RED NAVY 

“The main and most important task carried out by our navy 
in all Soviet waters has been to protect the strategic flanks of the 
Red Army^ extending to the coasts^ against enemy landing parties and 
naval operations ^ and to direct its own blows against the enemy’s 
flanks and rear.” In these words Admiral Isakov^ has defined 
the principal function of the Russian navy in the second world 
war. There were, as he says, “no classic combats between battle 
forces, or large-scale engagements which in previous wars were 
generally followed by prolonged periods of inactivity.” Naval 
actions in World War II were “tense and continuous, on the 
surface, in the air and along the coasts”. ^ It was over Russian 

1 The Red Fleet in the Second World War^ translated by Jack Hural 
(Hutchinson, 1946) ; p. 16. * Ihid; p. 15. 
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ports that the Luftwaffe launched its first attacks against the 
Soviet Union; Kronstadt, Murmansk, Sevastopol and Odessa 
were among the earliest targets, and the dropping of mines and 
bombing of ships were among the first of the hostile operations. 

How far was the Red Fleet at that time prepared to meet the 
German offensive? Intensified work on the building of warships 
had been a special feature of the Third Five-Year Plan. In the 
summer of 1939 Admiral Isakov, Vice-Commissar for the 
Russian Navy, came back from the United States after negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of machinery for making armour plate ; 
also for equipment for dockyards.^ In 1940 there was a spec- 
tacular increase in the building of submarines; nearly three 
times the number produced for the Russian flotillas in 1939 
were added in 1940. Even so, on 24 July that year, Admiral 
Kuznetsov declared : “Many countries might envy the number 
of ships we annually put into commission. But for us this scale 
is still obviously inadequate.’’ And in an article in Fravda^ M. 
Tevosyan, Commissar for Shipbuilding, stated that “the rate 
of construction of our ships still lags behind that of foreign, 
particularly British, shipyards. For instance, the light cruiser 
Glasgow took twenty-nine months to construct ; the building of 
a similar type of ship in the U.S.S.R. took thirty-five months”. 
The Commissar for Shipbuilding expressed the hope that a 
time reduction of 25-30 per cent, would be achieved. The same 
year that the Commissar made that criticism, a British news- 
paper® wrote : “In view of the time taken by the Russian ship- 
builders to build destroyers — ^not to mention cargo-ships — it 
will be many years , before we see a modern Russian-built 
capital ship. And the Soviet Naval Spokesman, in a radio 
commentary, 6 June, 1940, on the naval expansion plans of 
Great Britain for that year, declared that Russia could not get 
behind other Powers in shipbuilding : King George F, he pointed 
out, was one of the most powerful battleships yet built. So 
it was that Admiral Kuznetsov announced soon afterwards that 
in order to expedite naval expansion at home, the Soviet Union 
had gone over from individual to mass building of warships. 
The slogan “From individual Stakhanovite to Stakhanovite 
ships” became a reality. Down to the last decade of the nine- 

^ The Daily Telegraphy 4.7.1939. 

^ Translation from News Bulletirty Ai^lo-Russian Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, Press Department, 29.9.1939. 

® “Soviet Naval Ambitions/* Glasgow Herald, Shipbuilding Correspon- 
dent, 31. 10.1939. 
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teenth century the tendency in Russia was to produce ships singly, 
not in batches. The closing years of the century foreshadowed 
a change, and today whole classes are produced at a time. 

In an Order of the Day, on Red Army Day, 1945, Marshal 
Stalin said: ‘'The Soviet people wishes to see its navy still 
stronger and mightier.’’ This desire is one which has increased 
in the U.S.S.R. since 1939. A search among the earlier files of 
Russian papers will bear this out, even allowing for the fact that 
the war naturally gave more publicity to maritime subjects 
than was previously the case. Even in the first year of the 
Russo-German fighting, about the fleets relatively little is to be 
found compared with the material which appeared after 1942. 
At the end of that year public interest in the navy in Russia had 
grown so much that over three hundred books and pamphlets 
dealing with the work of the Red Fleet had been issued. The 
publications have been collated by a team of writers, and special 
books have appeared on the defence of such ports as Leningrad, 
Stalingrad, Sevastopol, Odessa. It is not without significance 
that when the agreement was signed at the Soviet Embassy in 
London in 1945 between Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga of Moscow 
and Hutchinson and Co. (Publishers), London, for the distribu- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. by Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga of Russian 
translations of English books, one of the first titles chosen by the 
Russians was World War at Sea^ by the naval historian Brian 
Tunstall. According to the contemporary account of the 
Russian Fleet given by Tokarev,^ at the beginning of 1943 a 
growing popular movement supported the expansion of the 
Red Navy, and there was widespread approbation of the great 
increase in the sums devoted to naval development. The new 
jubmarines Yaroslavskii Komsomolets and Chelyarbinskii Komsomo^ 
\ets were built by the voluntary collections of the members of 
.he Young Communist League and of the workers of the 
ifaroslav and Chelyarbinsk districts. 

It was on 18 July, 1935, that Russia’s new naval ensign had 
)een hoisted for the first time. "That ensign is white, having the 
bllowing charges in red : a five-pointed star in the hoist and the 
lammer and sickle in the fly: the lower edge of the white field 
las a light blue border. A red flag with a large five-pointed 
ilver star, charged with a slightly smaller five-pointed star in 
ed and having the hammer and sickle badge in silver in the 
entre, serves in a dual capacity, namely, as the jack when 

^ Bo^mw-mopcKou 0Aom CCCP e OmmeameHHoU Bourn, Pc^aKTOp 
.-HBHK. XyflOJKHHK KHHTH H. CCMejIfcHHKOB, MpCKBa, 1943] CTp. 9 , 
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afloat and the fortress flag when hoisted on land/’^ (The flag 
of the Imperial Russian Navy had been white with a blue 
saltire ; in the seventeenth century it had displayed the double- 
headed eagle.) 

In 1939 for the first time, public celebrations and a holiday 
had marked the observance of Red Navy Day. The following 
year, on that day (28 July), citizens had taken advantage of the 
permission given them to visit warships, by going in crowds to 
the vessels in Leningrad, Sevastopol, Vladivostock. In 1943 the 
festival included a maritime exhibition in the State Historical 
Museum, Moscow. 

About the actual ships of the four main fleets of the Soviet 
Union, more, as we have observed, was published in the 
Russian press during the last war than was formerly the case. 
In 1928 the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ could write of the Russian 
navy that it was the exception that allusion was made to a 
ship’s name in print. Although for many years Russia had sent 
information regarding her navy for publication in the British 
Official Return of the Strengths of the Fleets ^ '‘the information sup- 
plied for publication was frequently exceedingly suspect”, to 
quote the view of a leading British naval writer.® (We have 
noted that in 1939 that information was withheld.) It was not 
till the arrival of the United Kingdom naval mission in Moscow, 
August 1939, that much news about the Russian fleets began 
to appear in the British press. 

The real strength of the Russian navy lies in its submarines. 
As early as 1936 the German Admiralty was aware of Russia’s 
growing strength in these vessels. An official statement from 
Berlin at that time declared that ninety-six Soviet submarines 
were in commission and many were building. This was at a 
time when Germany’s submarine fleet was the smallest (twenty- 
eight) ; France, with ninety-two, had the highest total after 
Russia. The figures for 1937, as given in Jane's Fighting ShipSy 
show one hundred and twelve with thirty-seven building, as 
the number of submarines for the U.S.S.R. Japan is shown as 
having only sixty-eight. 

Asserting that the Soviet Union held one of the leading 
places in the world for submarines, Admiral Isakov, two months 

1 H. G. Carr, M.S.N.R., “Naval Flags of the Allies” (2) U.S.S.R. The 
Sea Cadet, March, 1946. The Navy League. 

^ Vol. XIX, 14th Edtn., p. 705. 

® Lieut.-Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N. : Uneasy Oceans, (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1939) ; p. 117. 
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before the outbreak of the second world war, announced : ‘^In 
the event of war we will beat the enemy in his own waters.” It 
was during the period of the building of the Chuka class of 
submarines (1935-1938) that the German Admiralty stated: 
'‘Russia has secretly built the mightiest submarine armada in 
the world.” 1 Vessels of the Chuka class were larger than those of 
the Nalim class (1937), being 1,080 tons as compared with 
650 tons. But the largest of the pre-war submarines were those 
of the Pravda class (1936), of 1,200 tons. 

The majority of Russia’s submarines built before 1937 were 
coastal types, designed for defensive work. The later vessels, 
which have been built for a different purpose, have a long 
cruising radius. Between 1934 and 1940 the Schtch class were 
built at Leningrad, with a designed speed of 1 3 knots, and with 
six 2 1 -inch torpedo tubes. Then came the S class, 18 knots, and 
also having six 21 -inch torpedoes. The Lembit and the Kalev 
(1937), both ex-Esthonian, were built by Vickers during this 
period, and have since of course been acquired by the Soviet 
Union. Of later design are the ex-German submarines : Type 
VIIB and VIIC (four in number, 1942) ; IXC (one in number, 
1942) ; XXI (four in number, 1944) ; XXIII (1944.) Of these, 
ail but Type XXIII have six 21 -inch torpedo tubes. ^ 

Russian vessels of an earlier class, 1916-17, were engaged in 
the Baltic in the last war. The following are listed in All the 
World's Fighting Fleets:^ Batrak^ Bolshevik, Dekahrist, Kommissar, 
Kommunar, Komsolka, Krasnoarmeyetz, Krasnoflotetz, Krasnoyvar-^ 
dietz, L^5 (an ex-British vessel), Marxist, Metallist, Politrabotnik, 
Politruk, Proletari, Narodovoletz, Rabotchi, Tovarishtch, The different 
types of submarines listed in 1948 will be found in The World's 
Warships, 1948,^ pp. 88 and 90. 

Kronstadt remains the principal submarine base for the 
Baltic, but Kaliningrad will become an increasingly important 
station. Of the northern bases, Poliarnoye and Molotovsk, more 
will be said in the section on the Northern Fleet. 

Russia’s specialisation in small vessels was well repaid when 
the testing time came during operations in the Black Sea from 
June 1941, onwards. Such ships did useful work in landing 


^ The Naval Correspondent, The Daily Telegraph, 16.3.1936, p. 21. 

2 Particulars as given in Brassy'* s Naval Annual, 1947^ edited by Rear- 
Admiral Thursfield. (Wm. Clowes & Son, 1947) ; p. 219. 

® Edtd. by Pay-Lieut. E. C. Talbot-Booth, R.N.R. (Sampson Low, 

^944) > PP* 593 j 595* 

^ Edtd. by F. E. McMurtrie, A.I.N.A. (Sampson Low, 1948.) 
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operations, co-operating well with larger vessels. Of the M.O. 
speedboats of 30-60 tons, a Russian naval authority^ has 
written; “With their relatively powerful armament and their 
long range of operation, plus their speed and their great 
mobility, these small fighting ships are particularly suitable for 
action along the enemy coast and against enemy bases in fiords 
and on cliffs.’’ This was demonstrated by the M.O. speedboats 
of the Northern Fleet in the summer of 1942, when German 
forces attempted to drive on to Murmansk. 

A feature of Russian destroyers and t.b.s is the number of 
mines they can carry. The minelayer Marty is reported to take 
five hundred mines. This vessel, ex-Imperial yacht, was built 
at Copenhagen, but was converted to a minelayer in the 
Leningrad yards in 1937. Improvisation has been claimed by 
Soviet writers as a characteristic of Russian naval enterprise, 
and examples of it were noted in the last war; one was provided 
by the minesweeper ^ashchitnik, who landed troops in the 
Crimea for the defence of Feodosia. She survived incessant 
attacks from the air, and for the courage of her crew she now 
flies the pendant of the Guards. 

Figures showing the strength of the Russian navy at the 
commencement of the second world war have been given in 
this book in Chapter XIV. It will be useful to compare these now 
with the details given for the war-year 1 943-44 in The World's 
Warships in which we find the following: four battleships 
{Tretii International ^ Oktiabrskaya Revolutsia, Pariskaya Kommuna, 
Marat); one aircraft carrier {Krasnoye Z^amya); nine cruisers; 
forty-six destroyers named, and others of tonnage varying from 

l , 323 to 2,900, and of speeds from 33 to 37 knots ; thirty torpedo 
boats, all fitted for minelaying ; “about one hundred and thirty 

m. t.b.s, of various types up to 35 tons, armed with two torpe- 
does” ; sixty-eight submarines named (these include ex-British 
Lj 5, of 870 tons, 17.5 knots.) 

Pariskaya Kommuna, which was engaged in the Baltic opera- 
tions, was first in commission as far back as 1915; in 1930 she 
was commonly said to be unfit for service, but since then 
she has been reconditioned. Oktiakbrskaya Revolutsia (23,606 
tons) is another battleship which is more than twenty-five years 
old, for she made her first appearance in 1914, when she had a 
reputation for being ill-conditioned and badly ventilated. None 

^ Capt. V. Silayev, Red Navy. Soviet War News, 1.6,1942. 

^ (Jane’s, i944)> edtd. by Francis E. McMurtxie, A.I.N.A. (Sampson 
Low, 1944.) 
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the less, after being reconditioned she did good work in the 
second world war, among other operations shelling the German 
forces as they withdrew along the southern shore of the Finnish 
Gulf early in 1944. These two battleships were equipped with 
ice-breaking bows some time after they were first launched. 
Each of them included in the armament twelve 12-inch guns, 
sixteen 4.7-inch guns, and 18-inch torpedo tubes. ^ Marat 
(23,608 tons) and Pariskaya Kommma (23,356 tons) were laid 
down at Baltic Works in 1909 ; like Oktiabrskaya Revolutsia^ they 
operated in the Baltic, Their names show the fashion prevalent 
for a long time in the Soviet Union for christening warships 
after events and personalities connected with some historical 
revolutionary period. Of late years this fashion has declined. 

The 1944 edition of Brasse/s Naval Annual includes Mikhail 
Frunze in the list of existing battleships. Tretii International^ to 
which reference has been made in Chapter XIV, is one of 
Russia’s modern battleships, having been laid down in the 
Ordzhonikidze Yard, Leningrad, in 1939. Her tonnage, accord- 
ing to Jane's Fighting Ships, is 35,000. (The Germans, when they 
claimed to have captured her at Nikolaiev, said she was 
45,000 tons.) Another battleship of this class is also to be com- 
pleted at Leningrad; a third was on the stocks at Nikolaiev, 
but was destroyed by the Russians when the Germans made 
their southward drive through Ukraine to the northern shores 
of the Black Sea. Orders for the guns and boilers of this ship 
were placed abroad, “mostly in Germany and U.S.A.”* 
Foreign orders have been responsible in many cases for the 
completion of Russian warships; Marat was built to Italian 
design; so too were the cruisers of the Kirov class and des- 
troyers of the Stremitelni type ; destroyers of the Leningrad class 
were designed with the assistance of French naval architects. 
British technicians and shipwrights have in modern times 
played a greater part in the construction of Russian mercantile 
ships than naval ones. 

Details of Russia’s cruiser strength for the year 1946-47 have 
been given in Chapter XIV in this book ; for the war-year 1944 
Brassey's Naval Annual^ gives in addition, Aurora, launched 1900, 
completed 1903, 6,730 tons (18 knots) ; Marty, completed 1936, 
3,500 tons (25 knots) ; Komintem, completed 1907, 6^675 tons 

^ Janets Fighting Ships, edtd. by Francis E. McMurtrie, A.I.N.A, 
(Sampson Low, 1943) ; p. 370. 

2 Janets Fighting Ships, ; p. 369. 

3 p. 184. 
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(23 knots). Ckervonnaya Ukrainia (1915), 6,934 tons (29 knots), 
fifteen 5.1 -inch guns, was in operation in 1944, but was sunk 
in the Black Sea. 

At the opening of a Navy Exhibition, Moscow, in March 
1943, claims were made that the Red Fleet from the beginning 
of the Russo-German war to 5 March, 1943, had sunk 771 
German merchantmen and warships, whose total tonnage was 
2,000,000. Damage was said to have been done to 216 other 
vessels.^ What proportion of enemy losses was caused by des- 
troyers has not so far been disclosed, but it is known that 
Russian ships of this class accounted for most of the damage to 
German troopships in the Baltic. ‘'It is craft such as these, with 
other modern destroyers of a somewhat smaller type, displacing 
about 1,800 tons, that have been giving the enemy unwelcome 
surprises in the Baltic,” stated the writer of “Foreign Notes” in 
The In 1944 there were twelve flotilla leaders and fifty- 

six destroyers : a list of their names will be found in Brassefs 
Kaval AnnuaL 

It is interesting to recall some of the British opinions on 
the Red Navy before Russia entered the second world war : 

“Though on paper it makes a good showing, the efficiency 
of the Soviet Fleet is a matter of uncertainty. Competent 
observers are disinclined to rate it highly,” said the writer of 
“Foreign Notes” in The Navy^ July 1941. The naval writer, 
Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N.,® comparing the Tsarist 
Navy with the Soviet one, stated that the former was of no 
account in the 1914-18 war because the High Command 
insisted upon its remaining in harbour. The modern Russian 
navy, he said, was likely to be more virile, and it was well 
provided with vessels suited to check German naval operations 
in the Baltic. He also expressed these opinions : “The Russian 
navy of today is a singularly ill-balanced force according to 
traditional and oceanic standards. Even in a world where 
balance between the various categories of warships in several 
navies is conspicuous by its absence, the navy of Soviet Russia 
stands out. Yet even in the case of Soviet Russia there are signs 
of realisation of the fact that the effectiveness of all naval arma- 
ments depends, in the long run, upon the support which the 
light forces can expect from a battle-fleet. Thus Russia is taking 
steps to rebuild her battle-fleet.” 

Three months after the commencement of the war, The 

^Reuters, 5.3.1943. ^ September, 1941. 

* Uneasy Oceans; p. 275. 





THE BATTLESHIP H.M.S. ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


LENT BY BRITAIN TO RUSSIA IN 1944, PASSES UNDER 
THE FORTH BRIDGE ON HER RETURN HOME ON 
FEBRUARY 4™, 1949 

{Reproduced by arrangement ivith Press Association— Reuters.) 


Sailing under the Forth Bridge is the battleship H.M.S. Royal 
Sovereign, 29,150 tons, lent by Britain to Russia in 1944, when 4 e 
was renamed Arkhangelsk. At the end of her stormy voyage 
from Murmansk, she reached her mooring-buoy off Rosyth on 
February 4th, 1949. The ceremony of transfer took place the follow- 
ing week. 

This historic home-coming of a famous British battleship was an 
event which roused wide interest, but it also had a particular local 
appeal from the fact that, while entering the Forth, a signal was 
passed from the Russian captain to the office of the Flag-Officer 
Commanding Scotland and Northern Ireland, for tickets for the 
Inlernational Rugby Match to be played at Murrayfield the 
following day. 
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Evening Jsfews’^ stated : “Those who have had the opportunity of 
observing the Russian fleet at sea have a very poor opinion of 
it; the material is mostly very old and although it has been 
modernised, most of the ships have the natural disadvantages 
of patchwork. Ships which were laid down before the late war 
for the old Tsarist Navy have been completed this year and last, 
and the disadvantage of putting new patches into old garments 
is everywhere apparent. The position is far worse with regard 
to personnel. The men are keen, and with good officers could 
be made excellent ratings within the limits of their intelligence. 
Like the German ratings, they could do their own particular 
little job coolly and unimaginatively enough if it were tho- 
rougMy drilled into them.’’ The article went on to ventilate the 
opinion that the officer corps was the weakest part of the Russian 
Navy: that the Revolution having started in the fleet, the 
Moscow Government was always afraid a counter-revolution 
would start there too. It added that purges of most efficient 
officers had not encouraged officers to seek promotion — ^they 
wanted to remain unnoticed by the Political Commissar on 
board. 

“What is the strength of Stalin’s navy?” asked the Evening 
Standard reporter “The Russians, who at Geneva demanded 
that details of the navies of all Powers should be published 
regularly, have been secretive about their own fleet. The reason, 
it would seem, was to hide their own weakness. Details of the 
Russian navy gathered in France show that it is a great deal 
weaker today than it was before the Revolution in 1917.” 

Many who took the view that the Soviet navy was but a weak 
instrument, did so for the following reason. Between the defeat 
of Russia in her war with Japan, 1905, and the beginning of 
the 1914-18 war, a lot of talk about the secret expansion of the 
Imperial Navy had come out of Russia in order to hide the real 
fact of the fleet’s inadequate numbers at a time when it was also 
inefficient in most other respects. So when once again, be- 
tween 1936 and 1940, Russia publicised, but with a minimum 
of detail, the growing strength of her fleets, even informed 
people outside of the U.S.S.R. were inclined to regard it as 
another possible piece of bluff. 

As regards the efficiency of Russia’s battleships and cruisers, 
the impression widely held before the war that some of them 
were unseaworthy, was supported by the behaviour of the 
Profintern^ when in 1930 on her way to the Black Sea, she had 
1 5.12.1939, 2 1 1.3. 1940. 
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to put in for repairs at Brest and Naples. “From both, places 
came reports that the ship was in. a dreadful state.” ^ Nor was 
this impression weakened by events in the Spanish Civil War* 
when the Bay of Biscay was assigned to Russia for her sphere of 
the proposed non-intervention patrol, she withdrew from 
the organisation. “ The tradition of obsolescence had persisted 
from the time when the Marat, visiting British waters for the 
Coronation Review at Spithead, 1911, had been conspicuous 
for her singular performance. (There may or may not have been 
unconscious irony in the fact that the Russians sent to the 1937 
Review the ship bearing the name of the most anti-Royahst of 
all the leaders of the French Revolution) . Little more enlighten- 
ment on the true nature of the Soviet fleets had been gained 
when on 20 June, 1939, Russian ships once more paid a visit to 
an English harbour — this time to Plymouth. For the vessels on 
that occasion were of no higher category than armoured mine- 
sweeping trawlers — Provodnik, Strelia, Podsekatel, Trass. Nor was 
the public much more informed when on 18 February, 1944, 
Russian warships called at Londonderry, for the vessels con- 
sisted of only three submarine-chasers, and three minesweepers 
which had been handed over to the U.S.S.R. at an American 
base. The occasion marked the first time that any Soviet war- 
ships had ever called at Londonderry. A further number of 
Russian war vessels arrived at this base during November 1944,* 
but news of these visits was not of course released till long after 
the occasion. 

The unfavourable opinion of the Soviet navy which was 
generally prevalent abroad, drew from the Russian naval 
spokesman the following pronouncement: “Certain of our 
capitalist neighbours, who consider themselves great naval 
powers and harbour antiquated conceptions, think that the 
U.S.S.R. is Old Russia. They will find that they are greatly 
mistaken. The new fleet of the U.S.S.R. is carefully studying its 
neighbours, their strong and weak sides, and will rout the 
enemy wherever and whenever it will be necessary in the 
interests of the defence of the Fatherland.”* Then came this 
statement in February 1941, from Admiral Isakov, Chief of 
Staff and Vice-Commissar of the Soviet Navy ; 


^ Lieut. -Gmdr. Kenneth Edwards, R.N. : Uneasy Oceans^ p. iiq. 

II8. 

^ From Press Association Report, 16.6.1945. 

** Mr. P, Smirnov, Navy Commissar, at the Joint Session of both Cham- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet, Dec., 1937- 
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At one time antiquated cruisers and destroyers of the 
^rora and Potemkin vintage formed the nucleus of our navy. 
Embodying the technical level of the beginning of the twentieth 
century, these vessels bore the trade marks of various ship- 
building companies working according to British designs, on 
French capital and with German equipment. Their place has 
now been taken by more powerful and faster vessels built 
according to the last word in steam-turbine, electric and diesel 
engineering. These new ships, with a larger radius of action and 
heavier armaments, proudly bear the trade marks of the Sergei 
Ordzhonikidze, Andre Marty and other Soviet shipyards. Our 
sailors and shipwrights are proud of the fact that not only are 
these vessels completely modern, but that they have been built 
according to Soviet designs, by Soviet workers and engineers, 
and from Soviet materials.”^ 

A favourable impression of one of Russia’s fleets was re- 
ceived from a British source when, writing from Moscow on Red 
Navy Day, 1943, describing the Review of the Baltic Fleet, the 
Special Correspondent to The Times stated that the appearance 
of the ships and crews was very good indeed. On that occasion 
the fleet was lined up between Kronstadt and Peterhof, and on 
the Neva at Leningrad. Displays by the other Fleets were held 
at Odessa, Vladivostock and Murmansk. 

Naval events in the second world war modified and in many 
cases changed non-Russian opinion as to the efiiciency of 
certain classes of ships of the Red Fleet. The battleship Marat, 
for instance, belied her reputation for unseaworthiness by taking 
an active part in operations in the Baltic. Here however she 
suffered so severely through enemy air action that by the spring 
of 1943 she lay half sunk in the roads of Kronstadt, where none 
the less she served a useful purpose by acting as a block-ship, 
and her guns were still capable of firing. Of other warships 
which carried out offensive action, mention will be made in the 
following section on the Baltic. 

THE BALTIC FLEET 

Of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet which had helped to defend 
Petrograd in 1919, Marshal Stalin later said: ‘Tt can only be 
welcomed that the Baltic Fleet, which was considered des- 
troyed, is being re-born in the most effective manner. This is 
acknowledged not only by friends but also by enemies. It is 

1 Quoted by Lucien Zacharoff : We Made a Mistake. (The Bodley Head, 
194a): PP- 102, 103. 
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equally comforting that the ulcer of Russian officerdom — ^its 
corruption — affected the commanding staff of the fleet least. 
There were people, despite it, who, to their honour, valued the 
dignity and independence of Russia higher than English gold. 
It is still more comforting that the Baltic sailors have again 
found themselves reviving in their feats the best traditions of the 
Russian Revolutionary fleet. Without these conditions Petro- 
grad would not have been protected against the most dangerous 
surprises from the sea.” Marshal Stalin’s reference to the com- 
manding officers under the former Tsarist regime was sub- 
stantiated in one well-known instance at least; in 1928 the 
Gommander-in- Chief of the Baltic Fleet was a man who had 
been an officer in the Imperial Navy. 

Nothing is much clearer in matters relating to the sea warfare 
between the Reich and Russia in World War II than the fact 
that the German Government (as distinct from the Admiralty) 
under-estimated the strength of the Soviet’s Baltic Fleet — 
though its alleged concern at the growth of the latter had 
provided Germany with a pretext for insisting that she must 
be allowed to build more ships than was permitted by the 
Versailles Treaty. 

At the beginning of the Russo-German war Hitler’s trans- 
ports were only lightly protected by naval vessels. On the open- 
ing day of hostilities, ships of the Russian Baltic Fleet were 
reported to have sunk several U-boats in the Gulf of Finland.^ 
Throughout July 1941, the fleet continued to defend Tallinn, 
second only to Kronstadt in importance as a Baltic naval base. 
The Germans confidently anticipated the capture of the Russian 
fleet in its bases, and Goebbels actually announced its destruc- 
tion before the Germans had launched their main attack.^ The 
German Naval Command had declared as a danger area for 
shipping, the Arctic from the Finno-Russian frontier westwards, 
also the Baltic — except for Swedish territorial waters and a strip 
three miles along the German coast. Shipping was warned that 
within the notified area it was exposed to risk of mines ; by use of 
the latter and by their submarines the Germans hoped to isolate 
Russia’s naval bases on the Baltic. The Gulf of Finland is 
shallow, submarine ridges are numerous, channels complex, and 
between Finland and Esthonia the Gulf was strewn with 
German mines. Russian submarines however maintained their 

^ Reported in Soviet War Newsy 5.8.1941. 

* H. ToKapCB : Boenuo-mopcKou <X>Aom CCCP e OmenecmeeHuoU Bouue; 
crp. 28. 
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attacks on enemy troopships crossing from Germany to Finland, 
and on enemy vessels carrying iron ore from the Swedish port 
of Luleaa. As a result of the Russian sinking of Swedish ore 
vessels, Sweden^s naval convoys were strengthened. So strongly 
did the tradition of British officering of Russian ships persist, 
that a leading Stockholm paper thought it possible that the 
submarines which sank these Swedish vessels were commanded 
by British naval officers, who might have inspired this “revival 
of the Russian naval offensive spirit”. Penetration of Soviet 
submarines from the Gulf of Finland into the Baltic was ad- 
mitted by a German naval officer in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
at the end of December 1943. 

To no one more than to Mr. Churchill had the value of the 
Baltic as a route for striking at Germany early in the second 
world war been clear. “I sought earnestly,” he says, “for a way 
of attacking Germany by naval means. First and foremost 
gleamed the Baltic. The command of the Baltic by a British 
Fleet carried with it possibly decisive gains. Scandinavia, freed 
from the menace of German invasion, would thereby naturally 
be drawn into our system of war trade, if not indeed into actual 
co-belligerency. A British Fleet in mastery of the Baltic would 
hold out a hand to Russia in a manner likely to be decisive 
upon the whole Soviet policy and strategy.”^ The menace at 
that time, Mr. Churchill points out, was not the German Fleet, 
but the unmeasured strength of a formidable German air force. 
“If two or three years earlier it had been possible to make an 
alliance with Soviet Russia,” he says, “this might have been 
implemented by a British battle squadron joined to the 
Russian Fleet and based on Cronstadt. I commended this to my 
circle of friends at the time.”^ 

Only by command of the Baltic could the British have used 
Swedish harbours, for Russia was then, in Mr. Churchill’s 
wqrds, “an adverse neutral.” Four days after he went to the 
Admiralty in 1939, Mr. Churchill asked for a plan to be pre- 
pared for forcing a passage to the Baltic. This plan was called 
“Catherine,” recalling Catherine the Great, for, says the author 
of The Second World War^ he had Russia in his mind all the time. 
The Admiralty replied that the first requisite for success was 
that the Soviet Union should not join Germany.^ 

^ The Second World War^ Vol. I. (Cassell & Go., Ltd., London, 1948. 
Houghton Miffin Company, Boston, 1948); p. 363. 

* Ihid, p. 363. 

® Ibid., p. 363. 
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At the time of the German attack on Russia in June 1941, 
the main work of the Soviet Baltic Fleet was to help the army 
by bringing in supplies. Operations in the Baltic in the 
second world war were on the whole rather complementary to 
land warfare than distinct actions in sea warfare ; the chief role 
of the fleet was to support the flank of the Red Army, and later 
it was to cover the retreat of the latter, and to help in the 
evacuation of Tallinn. But beyond those immediate tasks there 
was the duty of preventing the Germans from getting complete 
control of the Baltic, and also from making a seaward assault 
on Leningrad. During the early inland advance on that city 
the enemy reached a point within fifteen miles of it. But on the 
coastal side their approach halted at twenty-five miles, owing 
to the defence of Oranienbaum by the Baltic Fleet. That fleet 
frustrated the attempts of the Germans to take Leningrad from 
the sea, despite the fact that from Hogland Island to the coast 
of Esthonia the enemy had spread an anti-submarine net to 
stop the Russian submarines from leaving Kronstadt. The 
German occupation of Hogland was serious, inasmuch as the 
one fairway for shipping in that part of the Gulf runs past 
Hogland Island. “If Kronstadt is the key to Leningrad, then 
Hogland is the key to Kronstadt.”^ However, not only did 
these Soviet vessels succeed in getting down the Gulf of 
Finland, but in making enough attacks on German shipping to 
force the enemy to adopt the convoy system for vessels sailing 
between Germany and Finland. “This in itself was an achieve- 
ment for the Soviet navy, since it was wasteful both in men 
and escort ships which Admiral Doenitz so sorely needed else- 
where.”^ Russian submarines were also reputed to have main- 
tained a blockade of the Finnish shore of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
although mines had been laid by the enemy between the islands 
in the Aaland archipelago. 

Admiral Isakov, with much point, has mentioned® the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the Russians in the first as compared with the 
second world war in the Baltic, for in the first case the Imperial 
Navy had bases on the east and west shores of the Finnish 
Gulf, and slightly west of a north-south line from Helsinki to 
Tallinn they were able to stretch a mine belt. And, as he also 
reminds us, they held the Aaland and Abo archipelagos. But in 

^ Leonid Sobolev, The Soul of the Sea. (Hutchinson, 1945) 5 P- 9®- 

^ Ossian Colliding, The Daily Telegraph, 1 1.5. 1943. 

® The Red Fleet in the Second World War. Translated by Jack Hural. 
(Hutchinson, 1946); p. 21. 
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the last war the Russians only held Hangoe: Helsinld, the 
principal Finnish naval base, was controlled by the Germans, 
who could thus directly threaten Leningrad. 

Throughout the summer of 1941 units of the Baltic Fleet 
helped to hold Hangoe, and managed to maintain communica- 
tions with the garrison at this base for most of the time. Ding- 
dong battles were fought for the islands around Hangoe, 
some falling to the Germans, but the latter never succeeded 
in getting more than partial control in the Gulf of Finland. A 
detailed account of the July engagement in the approaches 
to the Gulf, when Oesel and Dagoe batteries opened fire on 
German transports with destroyer and torpedo-cutter escorts, 
has been given by Captain E. Matveyev, in ‘‘Naval Battles in the 
Baltic,’’ published in Strategy and Tactics of the Soviet-German War.^ 

In the winter of 1941 the Baltic Fleet was called upon to play 
a major part in countering the German attempt to capture 
Kronstadt, The fortress would have been a prize of the highest 
value, not only as being the key to Leningrad, but as a first- 
class arsenal. The naval defences were severely tested, but the 
base held. In October 1942, Admiral Carls made a determined 
effort to take Kronstadt and also the islands of Lavansaari and 
Seiskare in the Gulf of Finland, whose capture would have made 
it impossible for the Russians to carry on submarine operations in 
the Gulf. The attempts to land on these islands were repelled. 

Among the destroyers of the Baltic Fleet which engaged the 
enemy were those of the Stremitelny class. One which earned 
distinction was the Stoiki (re-named Drozd) for its defence of the 
approaches to Leningrad in the autumn of 1941. In the advance 
of troops of the Red Army, the destroyers Gremiaschii and 
Soohrazitdny gave support, and their crews were the first to 
receive the title of Guards, Many of the older Baltic destroyers 
as well as the newer types were in commission in the war. In the 
former class were the Kalinin, laid down 1912, completed 1927, 
and Karl Marx, laid down in the same year as Kalinin, and 
completed 1923. Other destroyers, of which the earliest was 
completed in 1918, and whose speed was 28 knots, were Artem, 
Engels, Gnievni, Gordi, Gromki, Grosiastchi, Grosni, Grosovoy, Karl 
Liebknecht, Khdrkob, Kiev, Lenin, Leningrad, Minsk, Moskva, Fere- 
kok, Perekov, Bykov, Stalin, Stalinsk, Sverdlov (cx-Takob,) Uritski, 
Voikov, and Volodarskiy 

^ Hutchinson, 1942. 

* All the WorWs Fighting Fleets, cdtd. by Pay-Lieut. E. G. Talbot-Booth, 
R.N.R. (Sampson Low, 1944); pp. 59I-593- 
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“One thing is certain: so long as the Russian Baltic Fleet 
remains in being, the Germans must either divert U-boats and 
other warships from the Battle of the Atlantic, or give the 
enemy a free run. In the latter case, it would be goodbye to the 
German iron-ore traffic in the Gulf of Bothnia, and it would be 
difficult for the Germans to send reinforcements to their army 
in Finland.” 1 That the Germans did for a time have to with- 
draw many of their warships from the northern Baltic was made 
known when part of their fleet steamed south to Kiel. Here it 
had to meet the attacks of the Royal Air Force. 

The Soviet acquisition of the strategic islands of Oesel and 
Dagoe, which had resulted from the incorporation of Esthonia 
in the U.S.S.R. in 1940, had given Russia two valuable bases 
for her Fleet Air Arm, units of which, co-operating with the 
Baltic Fleet, defeated a strong assault against Oesel Island on 
13 September, 1942. Attempts to land on the following day 
were also repulsed. In this way the Russians denied the Ger- 
mans command of the north-east part of the Gulf of Riga. And 
though in the neighbouring republic of Latvia the enemy suc- 
ceeded in capturing the warm-water port of Liepaja, it was from 
the land, not from the sea, that they took it. 

But the south-west arm of the Gulf of Riga, and the ports of 
Liepaja and Ventspils were held by the Germans as late as 
April 1945. With the Germans commanding the shore batteries 
in this area, the Russian Baltic Fleet was naturally restricted in 
its operations. Farther south in the Baltic that fleet was much 
less successful than it was in the north ; it was from the land, not 
the sea, that the Russians took Danzig and Koenigsberg 
(though the engagements of their ships in the Bay of Danzig 
during February 1945, showed that they were not inactive in 
this area.) The pocket-battleship Admiral Scheer had been able 
to help in the German evacuation of Baltic coastal towns, and 
also to use Gdynia till the Red Army had threatened that port. 
Then she was able to withdraw to Kiel, and it was not till 
the R.A.F. sank her there on 9 April that Admiral Scheer was 
put out of action. No Russian ship had engaged her at sea 
during that period. Nor was the Baltic Fleet able at any time 
to pursue German warships through the Skagerrak and Katte- 
gat and up the coast of Norway. Consequently, the Prinz 
Eugen, the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau were able to shelter in 
Norwegian harbours until attacked by the R.A.F. But as we 
have noted, the Red Banner Baltic Fleet had given proofe of 
1 Lord Strabolgi, The Star, 26.7.1941 ; leader page. 
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efficiency, and one of the tributes it received came from Com- 
modore Karl Henrick Falkman, who, broadcasting from 
Stockholm on 22 January, 1942, said : ‘‘Though the Red Navy 
has sustained certain losses, it continues in action on the Baltic 
Sea — a force inspiring no little respect.”^ 

THE NORTHERN FLEET 

The main base of the submarines of the Northern Fleet is 
Poliarnoye. Before the Russians could build this base, they had 
had to blast the site, and submarine dynamiting had to be 
undertaken later to widen the port. The growth of this place 
from a waste of frozen granite to the present Polar port is one 
of the most remarkable of Russia’s achievements in the Far 
North. During the war period 1942-45, a number of submarine 
hulls and engines were sent from different parts of the Soviet 
Union to Poliarnoye and other bases in the Far North, where 
they were assembled. Torpedo boats for the Far Eastern Fleet 
were also built in Arctic ports for security reasons. 

The submarine fleet based on northern stations consisted of 
five flotillas, and during the first year in which Russia was at 
war it was reported in the Soviet press to have sunk 174 enemy 
ships whose total displacement was nearly 1,000,000 tons. 
Further high claims were made by the Commander of the Soviet 
Northern Fleet, Admiral A. Golovko, who said that an addi- 
tional 171 ships, with a total displacement of 497,200 tons, 
were sunk during the same period by other branches of the 
fleet.® In two years of war (from the outbreak of hostilities 
until I June, 1943)5 the ships and aircraft of the Northern Fleet 
sank 1,500,000 tons of enemy shipping, declared Admiral 
Isakov.® He asserted that the danger to German transports in 
the north, “in the patrol zones of our motor torpedo boats, 
submarines, torpedo bombers and Stormoviks”, was such that 
the Germans eventually were “compelled to augment the 
number of their escort vessels until the latter outnumbered the 
transports several times over”. (One can only say here how 
profoundly thankful the British convoys would have been for 

similar protection 0 . . . 

Only less important than its offensive wartime work was the 

1 Quoted from The Red Fleet in the Second World War^ Admiral I. S. 
Isakov. Translated by Jack Hural. (Hutchinson, 1946) ; pp. 40, 41. 

2 “Defence of the Soviet Arctic,*’ The Navy, February, 1945; p. 62. 

3 The Red Fleet in the Second World War. Translated by Jack Hural. 
(Hutchinson, 1946); p. 50. 

M.H.R. — 26 
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Northern Navy’s protection of the fishing fleets, and of the 
timber cargoes from the Siberian and Karelian forests. The 
Arctic has treasures which have only been revealed by recent 
scientific explorations : among them is the coal north-east of 
the River Pechora, where the published figures suggest that the 
deposits may be among the richest in the Union. Until this field 
was opened, ships and icebreakers in the Far North were fuelled 
on coal from Spitzbergen and also from the Donbas, which in 
the latter case was taken to Arctic ports by the White Sea Canal. 
The coal of the Pechora Basin was a valued contribution to the 
Arctic Fleet at a time when the Germans were in occupation of 
the other sites. The opening of a light railway from Vorkuta, 
the centre of the Pechora coal deposits, to Ustkojva in Komi, 
has facilitated the transport of fuel north to the fleet, to one 
of the Pechora ports, and today grimed colliers plough the 
white seas to Murmansk and Dudinka. The Northern Fleet is 
also partially supplied by the coal of Khatanga on the Kara 
Sea, and by the Sangar-Kai fields of Yakutia. Arctic shipping 
passing through the Bering Strait can also fuel at Providence 
Bay on the Anadir Gulf. According to Sovietskaya Arktikay the 
Northern Fleet is now fed entirely on Arctic coal. But Papanin, 
writing in Pravda on 6 September, 1939, said that “the problem 
of coal is still acute for us on the Northern Sea Route”. Two 
months after the publication of Papanin’s article, Pravda wrote 
more optimistically: “We have every reason to hope that in the 
near future big coal and oil industries will grow up along the 
Northern Sea Route, which will provide fuel not only for the 
Arctic Fleet, but also for the new settlements and towns arising 
on the Arctic coast. There should be no reason to import fuel 
for the Arctic, for the Arctic possesses its own natural resources 
of coal, oil and rare metals.” ^ Of other northern resources 
many were mentioned in the first chapter of this book, and the 
Arctic Fleet with its air arm has become one of their principal 
guardians. 

Another reason why the Northern Fleet is necessary for the 
defence of Russia’s Arctic coastline is the fact that aU along 
those shores are the terminals of the air lines to the Far North. 
When the offensive power of the Red Navy becomes a really 
formidable factor, its Northern Fleet will be viewed increasingly 
in the light of a protector of the Polar airports. Ships in the 

1 No, 5, 1940, p. 6. 

* Qpoted by Professor Kenneth Mason, “Notes on the Northern Sea 
Route,” The Geographical Journal^ 1940; pp. 40, 41. 
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Barents Sea can then guard from seaborne assault the aircraft 
defences of Murmansk, which is the terminal of the air line 
from Leningrad ; ships of the Arctic Fleet can help to protect 
the airport at the mouth of the Mezen River, which is linked 
by air with the port of Archangel. So too, Pechora, terminal for 
the airway from Ust-Tailma, can be defended by ships at the 
mouth of the Pechora River ; and New Port, with the last air 
station on the line from Tobolsk, can have support from vessels 
based on the Gulf of Ob. Dudinka, the end station on the air 
service from Krasnoyarsk, can rely on the protection of ships 
stationed near the delta of the Yenesei ; so too, the airport on 
Dickson Island, which is linked with the mainland by a branch 
air line from Dudinka. Another branch runs east to the air 
station on Khatanga Bay, whose defences can be strengthened 
by ships operating in the Laptev Sea. The northerly airline 
from Yakutsk terminates at Tixii, where vessels of the Lena 
delta can support the defences of this important section of the 
East Siberian coast. 

In the extreme east of the Arctic region, the Chukchi Penin- 
sula-opposite the shores of Alaska— -is ringed by an airway 
which takes a course from Cape Schmidt to East Cape, thence 
to Chukotski Cape on the Bering Sea. From Chukotski Cape a 
hne goes south round the Gulf of Anadir via Novo Marinsk to 
Markovo, both of which airports are on the Anadir River. In 
the defence of these important air stations, the Soviet ships of 
the East Siberian and Bering Seas can play their part. 

The tenth anniversary of the Northern Fleet was celebrated 
on Red Navy Day, 1943, and the Mihtary Council of that fleet 
received a message of congratulation from Marshal Stalin. 
From Britain too came tributes to the men of the Arctic Fleet. 
To a group of seamen and pilots King George VI awarded 
decorations for bravery in action and for repelling enemy 
attacks on British convoys. “Russian seamen will wear their 
British decorations proudly as symbols of the growing friend- 
ship between our great peoples, and as a sign of comradeship in 
arms,” declared M. Shirsov, People’s Commissar for the Mer- 
cantile Marine of the U.S.S.R. 

THE NORTHERN CONVOYS 

The principal aim of the Germans in occupying Norway was 
to cut off the Russians from Anglo-American aid. The capture 
of coastal bases in the north of Norway early in the las^ar 
gave the German warships a quick striking advantage. They 
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had a small fleet disposed offensively at Kirkenes, heavy forces 
based at Trondheim, they held Vadso, and the indented coast- 
line from Finmark to Varanger Fjord with its numerous inlets 
for U-boats, and they had Petsamo, only seventy miles from 
Murmansk. From the Bay of Biscay to the North Cape they 
held 2,000 miles of coast, and the harbours which these shore- 
lines gave them. The lifeline to Russia was flanked by this 
enemy-occupied littoral, and for 2,500 miles the British convoys 
were exposed to attacks from the Luftwaffe and U-boats before 
they could discharge their precious cargoes at the White Sea 
ports. First from Trondheim and then, in 1943, from Alten 
Fjord, they had to reckon with the possibility of attack from the 
battleship Admiral von Tirpitz, the battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and 
Prinz Eugen, the cruisers Admiral Hipper, Mrnberg and Koln, and 
the pocket-battleships Admiral Scheer and Luetzow ; about twenty 
U-boats also were based on Norway. 1 Elsewhere it has been said 
that for some time during the war the strategic effect of British 
sea power in the global struggle against the Axis was, with 
certain notable exceptions, not fully recognised by the Russians, 
whose sea-consciousness is only developing. But the immediate 
help given to the Soviet Union by the men and ships who voyaged 
from Britain and America with the Northern Convoys did not 
lack appreciation on the part of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. It 
was by the riorthern route that the fiarst of the British convoys 
to Russia sailed, on 12 August, 1941. It consisted of six ships 
carrying stores and aircraft. The following list in one ship is 
typical of the cargoes carried (before the Moscow Conference, 
held in September, when it was arranged that tanks also should 
be released by Britain to Russia) : boots, 725 tons ; rubber, 
3,990 tons; mines, 200 tons; depth charges, 750 tons; ethyl 
fluid, 150 tons; cobalt, 4 tons; aircraft, 20; one radar set. 
The convoy was escorted by three destroyers and three mine- 
sweepers, covered by two cruisers, one aircraft carrier and three 
destroyers. “ The whole convoy arrived at Archangel without 
loss on 31 August, and all the supplies which Britain had 
promisedher Ally for the winter of 1941 were delivered on time. 
It was indeed not till 2 January, 1942, that any loss in a 
Russian convoy occurred at all. By the end of July 1944, there 
had been despatched from the United Kingdom to ports in 
Northern Russia, 3,480 tanks, 3,200 aircraft, 7,800 vehicles of 

^ Department of Naval Information, the Admiralty. 

* Acknowledgments to the Department of Naval Information, the 
Admiralty. 
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all descriptions, and over 500,000 tons of stores. ^ By the begin- 
ning of March 1945, 4,000,000 tons of supplies had been 
delivered in convoy through North Russian ports.^ 

At a meeting of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs Committee in the 
spring of 1942, a memorandum was drawn up of three main 
defensive tasks, of which the first was “to keep Russia effectively 
in the war^\ This placed the despatch of munitions and aircraft 
to Russia in the highest priority, and the protection of Russian 
convoys therefore, became the chief commitment of the Home 
Fleet. The Admiralty ordered that most of the big ships of that 
fleet were to be used as covering forces, and destroyers, corvettes 
and trawlers were transferred from the Atlantic to strengthen 
the Russian-bound convoy escorts. In the view of one British 
naval authority, the fate of Russia, “trembling for long in the 
balance, may well have been determined by the munitions which 
reached her by Murmansk and the Persian Gulf and Egypt’’.* 

For the first time in history men of the Royal and Merchant 
Navies were honoured as Heroes of the Soviet Union, when on 
20 April, 1943, M. Maisky awarded this highest distinction to 
seamen who had served in the convoys to Murmansk. In his 
address at the Soviet Embassy on that occasion M. Maisky 
said : “Little more than a year ago I had the great pleasure, on 
behalf of the Soviet Government, to bestow Soviet decorations 
on four British airmen for deeds of gallantry performed by 
them when fighting on our front. Today I have an equal 
pleasure to bestow on behalf of my Government, Soviet decora- 
tions on a number of officers and men of the Royal Navy and 
Merchant Navy.” 

The Order of the Red Banner, the Order of the Patriotic 
War, and the Order of the Red Star were then presented, 
though only two of the twelve men so honoured were present 
to receive the awards. Two of the other ten were dead; the 
remaining eight were at sea.^ 

M. Maisky, continuing his address, paid the following tribute 
to the British Navies : 

“The Royal Navy and the Merchant Navy of Britain have, 
in the words of Nelson, ‘done their duty’ in this war. They have 

^ Merchantmen at War^ prepared for the Ministry of War Transport by the 
Ministry of Information. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1945) ; p. 108. 

* Statement made in Parliament by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
7-3-I945- 

* Captain Russell Grenfell, R.N. : The June 1945; p. 168. 

^ In Appendix III A, to this book, will be found the names of the men 
to whom the awards were made- 
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shown themselves worthy of their best traditions. It is enough 
to mention the names Graf Spee, Bismarck, Altmark, the Rawal- 
pindi and Narvik to see that the spirit of the Royal Navy fully 
preserves the heritage of Nelson, and it is enough to recall the 
history of the convoys to Malta and to Murmansk to be sure 
that the British Merchant Navy has given us unsurpassed 
examples of skill, endurance and bravery. 

“Yes, British sea power has done great things in the last 
three or four years. It severely blockaded Hitler Germany and 
her satellites ; and on the other hand it has kept the oceans open 
for the United Nations. It made it possible for this country not 
only to survive, but also to build a great army and powerful 
air force, fully equipped with the most modern appliances of 
war. At the same time, British sea power secured a great flow 
of supplies from Britain and America to other Allied nations, 
and more particularly to the U.S.S.R. 

“We all know that these great achievements were bought at 
a high price. It is true that the surface raiders have somewhat 
receded in this war, hut instead, the role of the submarine and 
aeroplane have tremendously increased. Just at this very 
moment the deadly U-boat campaign is the chief menace. This 
battle is not yet definitely won by your gallant seamen. 

“But let me commit this indiscretion ! I have not the slightest 
doubt that eventually your country will beat the U-boat now 
as completely as it did in the last war. I have continuously held 
this conviction all through the various phases of the present 
war, with all its ups and downs, and when, in the darkest 
moments of the war at sea — and there were such moments — 
my Allied friends sometimes anxiously asked me why I felt such 
confidence, I always replied: ‘These British have the sea in 
their blood ; they may have losses and difficulties, but the sea 
is their element and they are unbeatable in their own element. 
Somehow they will conquer not only the U-boats, but any 
other devilish device Hitler’s crazy mind might try to put into 
operation.’ 

“And I feel that I shall not be disappointed in my confi- 
dence. In the great epic of sea war one of the most outstanding 
chapters were the Northern Convoys which were carrying aU 
sorts of arms, munitions and supplies from this country, from 
Canada and from the United States to the Soviet Union. They 
were magnificent exploits. Your merchantmen, protected by 
your navy, were battling their way to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel through the dark wintry nights, through heavy Arctic 
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seas with ice and snow storms, through constant attacks by 
German submarines and shore-based aircraft, defying dangers 
and privations, defying death itself. 

“It was a Northern saga of heroism, bravery and endurance, 
and the price had to be paid. Some of the ships and some of the 
men who went to the North have never come back. This saga 
will live for ever not only in the hearts of your people, it will 
live also in the hearts of the Soviet people, who rightly see in it 
one of the most striking expressions of the collaboration between 
the Allied nations without which our common victory would 
be impossible. 

“These Northern Convoys played, and are playing, a very 
important role in the history of the war. They helped the 
Soviet Union in the most difficult moments of the past, they 
greatly contributed to the recent turn of events in the East. 
Let me, on behalf of the Soviet Government, the Red Army 
and the whole Soviet people express our most sincere gratitude 
to your Royal Navy, to your Merchant Navy, to your gallant 
seamen for their bravery and courage displayed in performing 
this important operation. And to give expression to these 
feelings the Soviet Government bestows its decorations upon 
those men who have given the most outstanding examples of 
gallantry and endurance in this battle of supplies.’’ 

The heroism of the men who sailed with the Northern Con- 
voys has become one of the immortal sagas of the seas. Through 
ice, fog, and the northern darkness the “caravans” fought their 
way with cargoes for Russia. The sea lanes between northern 
Norway and the Kola Peninsula are particularly dangerous by 
reason of the ice-cap “which in winter swings south to within 
250 miles of North Cape”;^ one west-bound convoy was 
trapped by ice and did not get clear of the entrance to the 
White Sea until she was a month behind schedule. In a region 
of lat. 71°, where an ice-pack covers the decks, and icicles form 
in men’s beards, the crews of the Royal and the Merchant 
Navies brought their ships through to Archangel and to Mur- 
mansk. By the middle of March 1945, seven hundred and 
thirty-nine loaded cargo ships had sailed for North Russia. And 
of these, six hundred and seventy-seven had docked at North 
Russian ports. The loss of sixty-two ships represents only 8.4 
per cent., and twenty-four of those sixty-two vessels were lost 

\Continued on p, 3g6. 

1 Jasper H. Stembridge : The Oxford War Atlas, (Oxford University Press, 
1943); Section 4, Reproduction by permission of the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 



MOSCOW— PORT OF FIVE SEAS 

Three canals — the Baltic-White Sea, the Moskva-Volga, and 
the Volga-Don — have made Moscow a port of five seas. These 
canals have given a new strategic importance to the capital; 
in the last war, units of the Volga Flotilla, by use of the 
Moskva- Volga Canal, helped in the defence of the capital. 
By the construction of this channel and the Volga-Baltic water- 
way, Moscow now has direct communication by water with 
Leningrad, while the Baltic-White Sea Canal has enabled oil 
from the refineries at Gorki, and the products of the Tula 
coalfield and of the blast furnaces near Moscow, to be trans- 
ported north to the ports of the White Sea. 

The third waterway, the Volga-Don Canal, shows by its 
position on this map, how Stalingrad, on the Volga, is now 
linked with the Don. This Canal has made it possible for craft 
of the Azov Fleet to support the Volga Flotilla in wartime 
defence of Moscow. (This map, published in 1936, shows the 
pre-1940 frontiers with the Baltic States, with Finland, and 
with Bessarabia. It is reproduced from Fenepa/ibnuu ri/ian 
PeKOHcmpyKi^uu Fopoda MocKSbu ,,MocKoecKuu PadoHuuF 
MocKBa, 1936.) 
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Explanation of Russian Characters : 

BOJIFA = VOLGA 
Principal Towns on the Volga : 

PblBHHCK = RYBINSK KyBBHlUEB = KUIBISHEV 

rOPbKHH = GORKI CTARHHrPAfl = STALINGRAD 

KA3AHb = KAZAN ACTPAXAHb = ASTRAKHAN 
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MOSKVA-VOLGA CANAL 

The transformation of Moscow to an inland port has been 
effected by theMoskva-Volga Canal. By this waterway, units of 
the Volga Flotilla can transport troops and supplies to the 
capital in the event of rail communications being cut in time 
of war. The traffic on this canal was much increased during 
the war years 1942-44, when special river craft, including 
rapidly improvised fleets of barges, made their appearance 
here. 

This diagram illustrates the system by which the Moskva 
River was joined to the Volga. The river port of Khimki, 
terminal station of the Canal, is indicated by the Russian 
characters Xhmkh, north-west of MocKsa. The great reser- 
voirs, shown as the shaded areas, cover the sites of more than 
200 villages. 

(The diagram is reproduced from FeHepa/ibHUu TJ/ian PeKon- 
cmpyKijuuFopoda Mocneu. ,,MocKoecKUu Pa6oHuu.“ MocKBa, 
1936 .) 
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in a single convoy of thirty-five ships in July, 1942. The Royal 
Navy, in its aid to Russia, lost nineteen ships, which included 
two cruisers, five destroyers, eight escort ships, and an oiler. 
And 2,055 officers and men of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, and 525 officers and men of the Merchant Navy had 
been killed. The tonnage of British merchant shipping sunk 
amounted to 208,537. 

It was at the end of March 1942, that the first joint naval 
operation between British and Soviet forces took place — the 
voyage of a convoy to Murmansk. The British aircraft carrier 
protecting the convoy was attacked, and the cruiser H.M.S. 
Trinidad and the destroyer H.M.S. Eclipse went into action 
against the German destroyers which had come out from 
Tromsoe to operate with the dive-bombers. Russian warships 
joined in the action and were reported to have sunk a German 
transport and a submarine in the Barents Sea. 

Mention of the British aircraft carrier recalls the fact that in 
the earlier stages of the war many of the convoys had to face the 
disadvantage of inadequate air support. ''One carrier with the 
last Russian convoy — simply tempting Providence . . . Had 
the enemy had an adequate air force at their command at that 
point, the result would have been difierent. Had our carrier 
been sunk nothing could have saved our convoy — not even our 
anti-aircraft gunnery cruisers.”^ It was this insufficiency of 
ship-borne planes winch made the work of Coastal Command 
the more valuable. When the R.A.F. came to operate from 
bases in North Russia it added another half-million square 
miles to the patrol area, making a total of over six million 
square miles. The non-stop flights from bases in Britain to 
stations in Russia were remarkable events in the battles of the 
North Atlantic and the Arctic, and to the vigil of Coastal Com- 
mand on the ice-edge, the successful voyages of so many of the 
supply ships were largely due. Only one British warship was 
lost when the Luetzow and the Nipper, carrying out "Operation 
Regenboden,'' attacked a large convoy in January 1943* 
Captain Sherbrooke, V.C., in command of the destroyer 
H.M.S. Onslow, fought one of the most gallant actions of 
the war at sea, in defending the convoy until the arrival of 
the cruisers Sheffield and Jamaica. The entire convoy reached 
port, and the Nipper had been damaged. 

The destruction of the Scharnhorst on 26 December, 1943? 
reduced the surface threat to Russian convoys, but the air and 
^ “Sea-Air Power’’: Air Correspondent, The Observer, 18.10,1942. 
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submarine menace was unabated.^ The Scharnkorst was sunk 
sixty miles north-east of the North Gape — ^the most northerly 
point at which a naval engagement had ever been fought. 
Contact had first been made south-east of Bear Island, and 
south of the ice-pack, by the British cruiser squadron escorting 
a number of merchant ships. The sinking of the Scharnkorst^ 
whose quarry had been the large convoy making for Murmansk, 
was naturally front-page news in Russia. 

The role of the heavy cruisers and battleships of the British 
Home Fleet was to cover the passage of the North Russian 
convoys, and the Arctic approaches to the Atlantic Ocean. In 
the Review of Naval Affairs given in the House of Commons 
on 7 March, 1944, the First Lord of the Admiralty stated that 
^^since the commencement thirteen British warships have been 
sunk on this duty, and in the same period there were consider- 
able losses of merchant ships. Over all, however, 88 per cent of 
the cargoes got through’’. Most remarkable was the achieve- 
ment of the classic convoy which early in 1945 fought its way 
through to Russia with large cargoes of supplies, without loss 
of a single ship, despite repeated assaults by U-boats and by 
torpedo-bombers. There was a mass attack, first by fifteen 
Ju.88s, and two days later by thirty of these bombers in the 
region where the Scharnkorst had been sunk off the North Cape. 
The destroyer H.M.S. Whitehall^ on her tenth voyage to Russia, 
beat off an attack by sixteen Ju.88s. On the homeward voyage 
the convoy had to meet a gale of seventy to a hundred miles an 
hour, with waves mounting sometimes to sixty feet. The convoy 
had the protection of ships of the Home Fleet under Rear- 
Admiral McGrigor, whose flagship was the escort carrier 
Campania. Ju.88s and torpedo-carriers attacked in waves, but 
aircraft from the Campania and Mairana beat them off, and 
although, in the case of the Nairana^ huge waves were topping her 
bows, her pilots managed to make flights and deck landings un- 
hurt. The convoy, which had taken railway locomotives and other 
priority materials for the Russian advance in Germany, and had 
re-loaded with timber, reached home with a loss of one corvette, 
H.M.S. Bluebell, The weather, stated Rear-Admiral McGrigor, 
was the worst he had ever known. There were 6,000 officers 
and men in the escort fleet, but there were also sever^ thousands 
of merchant seamen, numbers of whom were Americans. 

From November 1944, the enemy tended to concentrate 
their main offensive forces around the approaches to the Kola 
^ Department of Naval Information, the Admiralty. 
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Inlet, and U-boats in large numbers patrolled this area. 
Russian submarine chasers and many new anti-submarine 
devices helped to check this menace, but nevertheless, several 
ships were lost in this area. When all due acknowledgment 
has been made to the achievements of the Soviet’s Northern 
Fleet in the second world war, the admission must be made 
that by itself that fleet was of insufficient strength to ensure 
that the Northern Approaches were safe for the passage of 
British and Allied supply ships to Russian ports. This was 
clear from the extent to which the Soviet Union relied on 
British escorts and naval aircraft to protect the Allied convoys 
all the way to the Arctic ports. In July 1942, an important con- 
voy PQ,. 1 7, bound for Russia, had been in danger of attack from 
the 40,ooo-ton battleship Admiral von Tirpitz^ and from the crui- 
ser Admiral Hipper^ also from a large force of enemy destroyers, 
which were steaming to intercept the convoy. Owing to the 
imminence of attack from these powerful German warships, 
(executing ‘‘Operation Roesselsprung) A the convoy received 
orders to scatter and to make for the Russian ports in indepen- 
dent groups. Six of the British destroyers were ordered to join 
the First Cruiser Squadron and to seek out the German ships. 
The fact that U-boats were at that time about in packs, and 
that they were attacking Soviet ports, suggests that Russian 
naval forces in the Far North were not as strong as they were 
officially reported to be during that period in the Soviet 
press. Of that convoy only eleven of the merchant ships out of 
the total of thirty-five which had set out for Russia reached 
their destination. On one occasion a large convoy was in danger 
of concentrated attack “almost on the North Russian doorstep/’ 
where “it was obvious that the enemy had massed a pack of 
U-boats”. 2 When nearing port, U-boats were sighted ahead of 
the British and American ships. As a result however of Rear- 
Admiral McGrigor’s determination “to hammer a way through 
the pack for the convoy”, and the consequent action of the 
British aircraft and escorts, the Allied merchant ships arrived 
without loss at the Russian port. When less than two hours out 
of port however, the homeward-bound convoy had to face a 
submarine attack, though “it was obvious that the enemy 
would expect this convoy”.® 

1 Anthony Martienssen: Hitler and His Admirals. (Seeker & Warburg, 
1948) ; p. 138. 

2 Cmdr. Kenneth Edwards, R.N., Naval Correspondent, The Daily 
Telegraphy ij. ^ Ibid. 
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It was in July 1942, that the sinkings reached their highest 
figure, and at the end of that month in one convoy thirteen ships 
out of thirty-nine were lost, with another four from the return- 
ing convoy.^ Nevertheless between August 1941, and Feb- 
ruary 1945, no less than 91.66 per cent, of the war supplies 
carried to the Soviet Union by the British and Allied convoys 
had reached Russian ports, and if this achievement was mainly 
due to British seamanship, Russian naval defence also played a 
part, inasmuch as Soviet ships in conjunction with the Red 
Army, had repulsed the German attacks on Murmansk. Soviet 
seamen had also helped to drive the Germans out of the Nor- 
wegian port of Kirkenes, and they had captured the Finnish 
harbour of Linkomari in the autumn of 1944. Recognition of 
joint responsibihties in the common struggle was in keeping 
with the spirit which in 1941 had prompted the foundation of 
the Anglo-Soviet Shipping Committee, “the first official Anglo- 
Russian body with joint responsibihties to function since the 
Russian Revolution”. “ 

One convoy each way to and from Russia was run after the 
cessation of hostihties, ao May being the date on which the last 
convoy reached a Russian port. By order of the Admiralty 
independent sailings were resumed on 25 May, 1945. 

The following facts and figures have been supplied by the 
Department of Naval Information, the Admiralty : 

Total number of convoys from the United Kingdom to 
Russia, 41 ; from Russia to the United Kingdom, 36 ; total 
number of merchant ships in convoys, 775. Value of military 
supphes sent to Russia, ^^308,000,000 ; value of other supplies 
(raw materials, foodstuffs, machinery, industrial plant, meffical 
supphes and hospital equipment), ,0120,000,000. Mhitary and 
ci^ supphes carried in convoys included the following items : 
Tanks, 5,218; aircraft, 7,411; vehicles, 4,020; ammunition, 
over 450,000,000 rounds of all cahbres; radar sets, 1,474; 
telephone equipment, 30,227 miles of cable; guns, over 1,100; 
aircraft engine spares to the value of ,{)i 5,98 1,000. 

Civil supphes were as foUows: aluminium, 32,000 tons; 
eopper, 40,000 tons; industrial diamonds to the value of 
^1,424,000 ; rubber (from Ceylon and Far East), 1 14,359 tons; 
ibodstuffs to the value of ,^8,210,000 ; machine tools, industrial 
plant and machinery to the value of ,(j45,6i6,ooo. 

^ Department of Naval Information, the Admiralty. 

^ Merchantmen at prepared for the Ministry of War Transport by the 

Vlinistry of Information. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1945); p. 52. 
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Military supplies were made on a Lend-Lease basis, but civil 
supplies were provided under the terms of the Civil Supplies 
Agreement, whereby the Soviet Government paid 40 per cent, 
of the value in gold or dollars and the remaining 60 per cent, 
out of a credit from His Majesty’s Government. The British 
public also contributed a large proportion of the funds for these 
supplies under the ‘'Aid to Russia” charity schemes. Since 
October 1941 , this charity spent ^5,260,000 on medical items 
and clothing for the Russian peoples. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in April 1946, Mr. 
Attlee, in presenting the above figures, said : 

"The figures given relate to what was despatched. During the 
war incessant attacks by enemy submarines, warships and air- 
craft on the Russian convoys took toll of shipments to the extent 
of some 15 per cent. After i April, 1944, in consequence of our 
growing mastery over the enemy, losses were fortunately neglig- 
ible. The hazards faced by the Royal Navy and by our merchant 
ships nevertheless continued, and the fortitude and endurance 
of all concerned is a matter for high praise and gratitude.” 

THE BARENTS SEA 

Naval operations gave new point to the old description of 
the Barents Sea as "the Storm Kitchen”, for undersea actions 
in these waters were numerous. According to one Soviet naval 
writer, Russian submarines were responsible for the loss of 
thirty-nine German transports in the winter of 1941-42.^ By 
the beginning of February 1942, the total number of transports 
sunk in this way was stated to be forty-five, but again, these 
figures have not, at the time of writing, been confirmed by 
British naval spokesmen. Among the most notable of the sub- 
marine records was that of the Malutka (carrying one machine 
gun and two 18-inch torpedo tubes.) This vessel was on her 
way back to her station when she was attacked by an enemy 
submarine. Several torpedoes were fired at her during an 
attack which lasted for fifty minutes. When all the German 
torpedoes had been fired and the U-boat was about to ram, the 
Malutka rose, fired her torpedoes and sank the U-boat. This 
was one of the longest under-water actions of the war,^ and one 
which at the time earned for the Malutka^ s Commander and crew 
an admiration not confined to the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

^ H. ToKapcB : BoenHo-tnopcKou Ojiom CCCP e OmeHecmeemwu Bouue, 

2 The British submarine was under water for i hr. 20 mins, in a 
minefield. 
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In the defence of the supply ships making their way from 
Britain to Murmansk in the Barents Sea, high praise was given 
to the submarine flotillas by Rear-Admiral A. Frolov, who 
declared that “more than one-and-a-half million tons of enemy 
shipping and warships have been sent to the bottom of the 
Barents Sea’*,’^ and he affirmed that the submarines under 
Commander Nikolai Lunin had sunk seventeen enemy ships 
by the end of June 1944. On 5 in an attack on the 

Admiral von Tirpitz^, Commander Lunin’s vessel was reported by 
the Russians to have damaged the German pocket-battleship at 
a time when, in an attempt to destroy a large British convoy 
bound for a Russian port, the Tirpitz was escorted by more than 
ten warships. The claim that actual damage was inflicted 
however, was not endorsed by the British Admiralty. 

Writing in December 1942, Captain Sendik of the Red 
Navy stated that U-boats had only succeeded in sinking per 
cent of the cargo vessels carrying supplies to the U.S.S.R. 
Broadcasting on Red Navy Day, 22 July, 1944, Maj.- General 
Grigoriev asserted that between 22 July, 1941, and 30 April, 
1944, Soviet submarines had sunk four hundred and forty 
enemy vessels totalling more than two million tons of shipping. 
These again are high claims ; what impresses the average reader 
most is the endurance which brought victories after trials 
severe as those described in the Jiews Chronicle^ by officers of a 
British submarine : 

“A British naval officer just home from a Russian submarine 
base in the Arctic told yesterday of cruises with Soviet sailors 
in their ice-covered submarines in continual darkness and 
weather so severe that several times each night they had to 
dive to melt the ice. This officer is one of a number who have 
been passing on to Russian submarines their experience of 
under-sea war against the Germans. The Commander of an- 
other reported that ^on a cruise in the worst weather of the 
year ... it seemed at one time that the submarine became 
almost top-heavy from the weight of ice on the bridge. A sea- 
man was constantly on duty beside the conning-tower hatch 
wiping the exposed rim of the hatch with pure glycerine every 
few minutes so that the hatch could be slammed to any instant 
should the submarine have to crash-dive. On this patrol the 
crew lived and worked in a temperature of forty to fifty degrees 
of frost. Officers and ratings wore boots two sizes too big for 

^ “The Red Navy at War.*’ Llqyd^s List and Shipping Gazette^ 29.6.1944. 

2 3.3.1942. 
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them, to allow for four or five pairs of socks. They had fur caps 
and six layers of woollens beneath their special submarine 
suits.’ ” But such conditions were not new to the submarine 
crews who got their pre-war training in voyaging to Spitz- 
bergen and Novaya Zemlya. 

Surface vessels too did efficient work in the Barents Sea, 
where the exploits of the m.t.b. commanded by Lieut. Alex- 
ander Shebalin will long be remembered in the annals of the 
Northern Fleet. 

It was in the Barents Sea that for the first time the flagship 
of the British Home Fleet steamed to anchorage in a Soviet 
Harbour. In December 1943, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, 
C.-in.G. Home Fleet, his flag flying in H.M.S. Duke of Tork, 
entered a port near the U.S.S.R.’s main Arctic base. Slowly the 
mighty British battleship of the King George V class passed the 
frozen Arctic hills at dawn, and entered the Russian harbour 
in the grey light of the northern morning. Aboard the Duke of 
York to welcome Admiral Fraser came the G.-in.C. of the 
Soviet Northern Fleet, Admiral Golovko, and the Royal 
Marines formed a guard of honour. 

During his stay in port. Admiral Fraser went in “sea hunter” 
craft, corresponding to the British anti-submarine m.b.s, to the 
principal naval base of the Russian Northern Fleet, where he 
boarded and inspected a Soviet destroyer. At a lunch given in 
Admiral Fraser’s honour, Admiral Golovko gave the toast of 
“The people of Great Britain and the British Navy, coupled 
with the name of Admiral Fraser,” a toast which was justified 
very soon afterwards by the British naval victory over the 
Scharnhorst^ when the German battle-cruiser was sunk by 
Admiral Fraser’s flagship, H.M.S. Duke of TorL 

MURMANSK 

As Russia’s one ice-free port on the Barents Sea, Murmansk 
is invaluable not only to the U.S.S.R.’s Northern Fleet, which 
is based on Kola Bay, but to the Baltic Fleet, based on Kron- 
stadt. The transfer of Baltic warships to Murmansk by the 
White Sea Ganal, could mean everything to Russia in a naval 
engagement in the Arctic or the Barents Sea in which she was 
severely pressed. The port is under the direction of the head- 
quarters of the Baltic Sea Fleet in Leningrad. 

. For the mercantile marine also, Murmansk has a definite 
importance. It has often been said that its foundation as a port 
dates from the time of Marshal Stalin’s visit there in 1933, but 
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as we shall note in the section on Archangel, it was used as a 
port by the Allies in the 1914-18 wanr. Stalin’s visit however was 
quickly followed by developments which changed Murmansk 
from a fishing port to a town of some size by 1948. It is, like 
Archangel, a centre of administration of the Central Board of 
the Northern Sea Route. It is also the chief fishing centre for the 
Barents Sea and the principal port for trawlers. 

The Kola Peninsula, on which Murmansk lies, is rich in 
minerals; there are deposits of coal, copper and nickel, and 
there is bauxite in the Khibin Mountain. Its mining and 
chemical industries are supplied with energy by the Niva 
hydro-electric station in Karelia, which, till the establishment 
of the power station at Toulomsk on the shores of the Arctic, 
was the most northerly hydro-electric plant in the world. The 
apatite of this region, so valuable for the poor soils of the Arctic, 
has been of assistance to the Khibinsk Research Station near 
Lake Imandra, on the Kola Peninsula, where the scientific 
workers have succeeded in raising on an average ‘‘three tons 
per acre of hardy types of rye, oats, or barley, or twenty tons of 
potatoes”.^ This promises to be of great assistance for the 
victualling of ships and for feeding the inhabitants of Murmansk 
and other White Sea ports. On account of its suspected 
mineral wealth, the Kola Peninsula was, with Novaya Zemlya, 
the object of the first expedition sponsored by the Arctic Com- 
mission established in 1919. Kola is a region which has to be 
guarded not only for its economic resources, however, but for 
its strategic coastline on the sea route that links together the 
various regions of the northern territories. For quite a long 
period in the war Murmansk was only fifteen miles from the 
front line. 

The development of Poliarnoye, near Murmansk, as a sub- 
marine base, was justified by events in the war. Having the 
advantage of the influence of the Gulf Stream, this station is 
open in the winter months. The British submarines Tigrisy 
Trident y Sealion and Seawolf were sent here in 1941, one of their 
chief tasks being to attack German supply ships making for 
Petsamo and Kirkenes. For the purpose of co-operating with 
Russian submarines in this work, a British Naval Staff was 
established at Murmansk. 

ARCHANGEL 

At the eastern extremity of the White Sea, on the mouth of 
^ Maurice Lovell: Landsmen and Seafarers. (Harrap, 1945) > P* 45- 
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the Northern Dvina, stands Archangel, which, though five 
degrees latitude farther south than Murmansk, is, unlike that 
port, ice-bound for an average of eighteen weeks in the year. 
During the war of 1914-18 the Russians had mined the entrance 
to the Gulfs of Finland and Riga, and the coastal waters of the 
Aaland Islands ; hence the merchant shipping was closed via 
the Gulf route and had to make the long voyage via the White 
Sea to Archangel. When that port was ice-bound, Murmansk 
was used ; it was a new port specially developed for this traffic. 
Archangel at that time was poorly developed ; the largest vessel 
which could make use of it was a light cruiser. Its development 
would have been more advanced but for the poor railways of 
the Arctic region.^ Not till 1915 was the broad-gauge line from 
Archangelto Vologda begun. Tbenew Swedisb-Finnisb line from 
Tornea to Karunla helped when White Sea shipping was closed. 

During the first world war up to the time of the Revolution, 
the larger sHps of the Russian Volunteer Fleet, all of which 
had been built in England, were employed ®b a regular supply 
service in the Atlantic under British management. Munitions 
were transported from America to North Russia, whence 
timber and pit props would be brought to England. These 
having been discharged, the ships would sail again in ballast 
for American ports to load more munitions. After the Revolu- 
tion most of these ships continued in Allied service as trans- 
ports, those that survived being ultimately returned to the 
Russian flag. A number of vessels were transferred from the 
British flag to Russian ownership during 1 914-15. These 
included the existing icebreakers Feodor Litke {ex-Canada, 
ex-Earl Grey), Georgi Sedov {ex-Beothic), Vladimir Rusanov 
{ex-Bonaventure) , Sadko {ex-Lintrose) , and Malygin {ex-Solovei 
Budimirovich, ex-Bruce), all of which had been built for service 
in Canadian waters. With the aid of the Canada, as she then was, 
it was found possible to keep the passage to Archangel open for 
longer than the normal period, and when she was disabled the 
Sadko took over the task. 

With its floating bergs, the Strait of Gorlo, which connects 
Archangel with the White Sea, is dangerous; a swift-running 
tide runs the full forty miles of it. Midyug Island guards the 
approaches to Archangel. This was fortified, but was captured 
by the light cruiser H.M.S. Attentive, and by the seaplane 
carrier d/airana, supported by armed trawlers, gunboats, and 

^ For lack of facilities at so-called “ports” on White Sea, and poor equip- 
ment of Archangel, see Fayle: Seaborne Trade, Vol. II, p. 12a. 
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French light cruiser. This cleared the seaway to Archangel, and 
the faU of that city soon followed. 

In the summer months Archangel relieves much of the strain 
on Murmansk, and during the second world war it had the 
advantage of being more remote from enemy air attack, and 
so when its harbour was open it was a safer port for Allied 
convoys. From the United Kingdom to this White Sea port the 
convoys had to make a voyage of 2,500 miles. The double-track 
railway which runs from here due south to Vologda gives 
additional importance to Arkangelsk in time of war, for from 
Vologda freights can be sent due west by rail to Leningrad. As 
regards actual area. Archangel is at present the largest of the 
Soviet ports. Its growth has been as remarkable as that of other 
Russian seaports, for during the Civil War it suffered wide- 
spread destruction. Today it is the principal timber port for the 
U.S.S.R. 

Archangel is the headquarters of the Institute of Marine 
Fisheries and Oceanography, which undertakes the investiga- 
tion of ocean foods and new fishing grounds, and has made an 
extensive survey of the coasts of the White Sea. It is also the 
headquarters of the Administration of the Northern Sea Fleet 
in its control of the ports of the White Sea and the Arctic. 

LENINGRAD 

Leningrad, with a population of over three million, and an 
industrial output of nearly one-fourth of the whole Union, is 
the principal port of the U.S.S.R. It is primarily a commercial 
one, but during the war it became as weU a naval base, for 
within the city, on the Neva, part of the Baltic battle fleet was 
stationed in the winter of 1942 ; there it was out of range of the 
German heavy guns sited near Oranienbaum. But even before 
the war Leningrad was regarded as a naval fortress-city, and at 
the beginning of 1938 the announcement was made that it was 
to be closed to foreign consular officials. Leningrad was being 
developed as a strong naval base. 

The administration of the commercial port is vested in 
peace time in the All-Union Marine Transport Company. On 
26 January, 1930, the Central Executive Committee and 
Council of People’s Commissars had decreed; “That to the 
All-Union Marine Transport Company be tmnsferred all the 
mercantile seaports including Leningrad, with all properties 
belonging to them.” In war time the approaches to Leningrad 
are controlled by the Navy Commissariat. The State dockyards 
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are at Nevski, Galerni Ostrov, New Admiralty, and at Kron- 
stadt. Naval guns are made at the Putilov steelworks. At the 
mouth of the Neva is Vasili Island, site of the Naval Academy. 

Before the Revolution the port of Leningrad was poorly 
equipped; there were few mechanical appliances. Of the latter 
there were only eleven before 1914, whereas four hundred had 
been established by 1936.1 In 1924 a large new harbour was 
started on Gladki Island for dealing principally with timber 
exports. The Leningrad shipbuilding yards were for many years 
the most important in the Soviet Union; latterly, as a precau- 
tionary measure, some of the submarine building formerly 
undertaken here went to Sverdlovsk beyond the Urals. In 1936 
the Uralmashsavod plant was taken over by the naval and 
military authorities and used for constructing these vessels. 
Nevertheless, enough work went on at the wharves of the 
Barotshini Harbour in Leningrad for one war correspondent to 
assert that the assemblage of submarine parts here was “on a 
scale hitherto undreamed of in the outside world”. ^ In Lenin- 
grad too, one of Russia’s aircraft carriers, the Krasnoye ^nanya, 
was laid down in 1939. The EUing yards were responsible for 
the 8,700-ton refrigerator ships, of which the Felix Dzerzhinski 
and the Siberia were the first. The wartime type of armoured 
gunboat popularly known as the “sea tank”, was a product of 
the city. A canal fifteen miles long connects the latter with the 
rocky fortress of Kronstadt, ice-locked in winter. Its harbour 
faces the South Channel, across which lay the ancient Peterhof 
(reduced to ruins by the Germans) ; the island batteries north 
of the dockyards afford additional protection to Leningrad. 

The loss of Leningrad would have meant the capture of 
Kronstadt and the fall of the fleet in the Baltic. It would also 
have meant the cutting of the railway to Murmansk, and the 
consequent loss to Russia of her northern link with the Atlantic 
Allies. (This line runs south of Lake Ladoga, crosses the Svir, 
skirts the western shores of Lake Onega, proceeds due north 
through Karelo-Tiimish S.S.R. to Kandalaksha on a deep inlet 
of the White Sea. It then turns east of Lake Imandra up the 
Kola Peninsula to Murmansk.) “A wounded warrior standing 
guard on the Baltic coast at the Gateway to Russia’s northern 
territories” was Zhdanov’s wartime description of the second 
city of the Soviet Union. Its canals divide it into a city of eight 
islands, and these waterways, together with the Neva, afford 

^ U,S,S,R. Handbook, (Gollancz, 1938); p. 359. 

* Ossian Goulding: ne Daily Telegraphy ^^•5‘i943* 
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obstacles to tank invasions. In Leningrad we are never far from 
the sea ; the maritime character of the city has been graphically 
presented in the words of Ilya Ehrenburg : ‘‘Leningrad entered 
history like an enormous ship cutting through the night/’ ^ 

On f2i August, 1941, 300,000 Germans under the command 
of von Leeb, made their first attack on the city. Leningrad 
which, according to the enemy, was to have fahen after a short 
fight, withstood a close siege of seventeen months, and a total 
siege period of over two years, and in the end drove back the 
attackers. Ice-bound and shell-shattered, ringed by the German 
armies, the citizens of Leningrad faced their first winter of the 
siege. Sailors of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet supported the 
garrison, and sailors of the Marat acted as shore spotters. 

Despite the urgency of defence at sea, numbers of Baltic 
sailors had been ordered to shore defences round Leningrad 
and along the Finnish Gulf, as soon as war started. (In the same 
way the seamen had rallied to the call of Lenin, twenty years 
earlier, when he appealed for sailors to fight ashore.) In 
September 1941, the Germans nearly got through the outer 
defences, and it was largely due to the Baltic Fleet holding the 
right flank that Leningrad was saved at that time. On the 
testimony of Admiral Galler, “naval artillery fire proved one of 
the most important factors in the defence of the city. Baltic 
artillerymen helped to break the Leningrad blockade”. 

Leningrad is ice-bound for an average of five months in the 
year. During the ice-free season supplies were brought to the 
city by the Ladoga Flotilla. In the frozen months Leningrad’s 
port could not be used for the reception of supplies. But its 
citizens were daunted neither by nature nor by the arc of steel 
that enclosed them on all but the seaward side. Across the 
frozen water of Lake Ladoga they made the famous ice-road, 
which enabled food and ammunition to be brought in to the 
beleaguered city. That ice-road passed the granite fortress of 
Oreshek which, known in old days as “the key to the Neva”, 
stands on the island of Orekhevo in the middle of the river. 
“Oreshek” means a “nut”, and the Germans found it a hard 
one to crack, guarded as it was by sailors of the Baltic Fleet for 
over twelve months. Though the place crumbled about them, 
they, like the Marines of Sevastopol, stayed to the end and fired 
their last shot from the shell of their “nut”. The sailors’ stubborn 
defence of their naval battery prevented the Germans from 

1 “Breaking the Blockade*’ : The Defence of Leningrad, (Hutchinson, 1943) ; 
p. 82. 
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crossing to the right bank of the Neva. And their fire also kept 
the way open for supplies to reach the fortress. 

Sailors never seem far from the city of Leningrad: ‘‘It is 
night once again, with drenching rain, and Leningrad listens 
to the downpour and wonders how things are going with the 
sentries at the front who never close their eyes, with the sailors 
on patrol plunging in their motor boats through the dark 
waves, with the pilots scorning the night and the dirty 
weather.” 1 Nikolai Tikhonov wrote the above in his Leningrad 
Calendar for October 1942. The maritime side of the city’s life 
is constantly in his mind; of the siege during December he 
wrote this : 

“Powerless to capture the city, the enemy is driven to a 
frenzy of rage. He fails to realise that every inhabitant looks on 
his house as a warship, in which he has his regular duties, and 
as a sailor keeps his ship spick and span, carries coal for his 
boilers, and keeps his watches on deck, so the Leningrader, 
although there is no surging sea around him, but now for the 
second year quiet shores of granite and the snowy lines of the 
houses on the embankment, devotes himself to the daily routine 
as though he were in the strictest service. . . . There are even 
wardrooms in this enormous battleship Leningrad. ‘Red Cor- 
ners’ have been arranged in the air-raid shelters.” 

Countless citizens will never forget their sailors of the Baltic 
Fleet. When on 14 January, 1943, the long siege of Leningrad 
was raised and the Russians counter-attacked, proudly the 
spire of Rastrelli’s Admiralty still rose above the Neva, proudly 
it looked down on the men who had saved it, who walked 
beneath it, with the black and gold ribbon round their caps, 
and with the streamers flying in the wind. They were the sailors 
of the Baltic Fleet who had been honoured with the title of 
“The Naval Guards”. They had shared with the citizens of 
Russia’s northern capital the ordeal of one of the longest and 
most terrible sieges in history. They had faced and fought 
blockade and bombardment till finally the “steel ring” of the 
Germans was smashed. In the ultimate victory of Leningrad no 
men played a finer part than the sailors of the Baltic Fleet. 

THE BLACK SEA FLEET 

The Black Sea Fleet is much more recent than the Baltic one, 
for it was not till 1926 that its first battleships under the Soviet 

^ Nikolai Tikhonov; “Leningrad Calendar, 1942”: The Defence of Lenin- 
grad. (Hutchinson, 1943) ; p. 65. 
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regime appeared on its own sea. Not the least important task 
of this fleet in the second world war was to guard the tankers 
which crossed in convoy, a task competently carried out by the 
destroyer flotilla, in which force lay the real strength of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea. During the war the Germans 
aimed at linking the Rumanian and Caucasian oilfields by the 
sea route; that they failed in this objective was due to British 
sea supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean as well as to the 
work of the Black Sea Fleet. The enemy had to use their over- 
worked land routes for transport of men and materials, and 
they were compelled to keep many of their vessels immobilised 
in the Rumanian port of Constanza, and in the Bulgarian ports 
of Burgas and Varna. 

For a considerable time Russia lost all her naval ports on 
the Black Sea. Yet as long as she kept command of the water, 
she prevented the Germans from transporting troops by 
sea in numbers sufficient to help their land campaigns. Russia 
retained at least one battleship and one aircraft carrier {Stalin ) ; 
on 23 November, 1942, the London Times reported the Black 
Sea Fleet as consisting of one battleship {Pariskaya Kommuna), 
three cruisers, twelve destroyers, and a large submarine force. ^ 
Against this the Axis possessed only two or three Rumanian 
destroyers out of an original five, one Rumanian submarine, 
and a few small Itafian submarines built in Rumania. There 
were, however, a large number of German and Itafian m.t.b.s 
at that time, and U-boats had entered the Black Sea early in 
the war. On 31 December, 1942, an Associated Press report 
stated that the Krasnaya Kommuna, the Stalin, one heavy and 
three fight cruisers, four destroyers, and thirty submarines, had 
bombarded several German-occupied ports, to give protection 
to the left flank of the Russian Caucasian Army. 

The use of the lesser ports, after the loss of the main ones, 
enabled the Red Fleet not only to retain command of the 
Black Sea, but to carry out offensives. The latter usually took 
the form of assaults by M.O. speedboats, with Marines making 
forced landings, and the cruisers Krasny Krim, Krasny Kavkaz 
and Chervonnaya Ukraiina covering these raids. Krasny Kavkaz 
(8,000 tons) was built at Nikolaiev in 1916; her speed is 30 
knots, and her complement is 600. Chervonnaya Ukraiina (6,700 

^ Other sources have been inclined to put the number of destroyers as 
higher. 

^ The estimated number given for the spring of 1942 has appeared 
elsewhere as fifty. 
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tons) was sunk during the war; she carried lOO mines, had a 
speed of 30 knots, and a complement of 600. Of all the Black 
Sea ships, Krasny Krim was the best known, for up to the begin- 
ning of 1943 not one ship in the convoys which she protected 
was reputed to have been lost. Claims have been made that by 
June 1942, she had repelled over two hundred enemy attacks. 
Her guns gave effective support in the defence of Sevastopol, 
to which base she had brought at different times so many of the 
Marines. The Germans asserted they had sunk her off that naval 
base in June 1942, a claim which was never confirmed by the 
Russians. Her crew were given the title of "‘Guards’’. 

The flagship of the Black Sea destroyer flotilla was the high- 
speed Tashkent^ built to Italian design in 1937. Constructed at 
the Ansaldo works at Leghorn, with a tonnage of 2,800 and 
speed of 39 knots, she had been delivered at Odessa on 3 May, 
1939, Delivery had been delayed owing to a dispute between 
Russia and Italy over the Russian supply of oil for Italian 
warships. When the Tashkent steamed through the Straits, she 
was manned by an Italian crew. This destroyer later brought 
into Sevastopol equipment and ammunition for the troops 
defending the city. It was said^ that she once had to stand up to 
an attack of ninety-six enemy planes. She was scuttled at Novo- 
rossisk, but is thought to have been salved. In another class, the 
minesweeper Arseni Raskit earned a reputation for her Black Sea 
exploits. From Soviet sources it was claimed that by March 
1944 this vessel had covered over 50,000 miles and escorted 
two hundred transports since the war began. 

Russian operations in the Black Sea and on its shores were 
greatly helped by the Naval Air Arm. The latter was reported 
to have destroyed five enemy convoys on 27 April, 1944. High 
claims for this Service have been made by Tokarev,® who says 
that “during three months of operations only, in the height of 
the autumn battles of 1942, our Naval Air Arm sank five 
Fascist minesweepers, nineteen coastal ships, six torpedo-boats, 
four transports, and a number of other ships. In air battles, two 
hundred enemy planes were destroyed”. 

Crews of the Black Sea Naval Air Arm also played a part in 
the attacks on Constanza, and again in the attacks on Novoros- 
sisk after its faU to the Germans. The Rumanian ports of Sulina 
and Galatz — ^used by the Germans for the building of U-boats 
— did not escape considerable damage from Russian naval air 

^ Boemo^mopcKOu 0 Jtom CCCP e OmHecrmenHoU Bourn, Cxp; 50 

2 Tan oice, cmp. 58 . 
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attacks. At the beginning of the war Rumania’s diminutive 
mercantile marine consisted of about forty vessels, but the 
Russian warships were said to have destroyed most of them. 

The Bulgarian ports of Varna and Burgas, where Admiral 
Schuester had established a naval transport staff, proved to be 
useless for Germany’s intended purpose of immobilising the 
Russian Fleet. Indeed the tables were now turned, mainly 
owing to raids made by Russian submarines. Burgas as a port 
is useful, for it can take light cruisers, but as late as 1944 it had 
no repairing docks. Constanza suffered badly from Russian 
naval guns; oil barges and oil storage depots were destroyed, 
and as a port it was to become practically unusable by the 
Germans. On 29 August, 1944, its capture was announced after 
a combined attack by tank and motorised forces, in combina- 
tion with ships and landing parties of the Black Sea Fleet. 

Useful work was done by the Malutka class of submarines, 
a special type of small submarine, built 1928-30, with a maxi- 
mum of 200 tons surface displacement. These vessels have two 
18-inch torpedo tubes and a speed of 8-13 knots.^ In the work 
of evacuating the wounded from Sevastopol and Odessa, the 
submarines took part. 

The evacuation of Odessa was carried out under conditions 
not much better than those at Sevastopol. The garrison was 
small; it had defended itself for over two months against 
eighteen German and Rumanian divisions. The withdrawal 
was completed on 16 October, 1942. On 10 April, 1944, 
Odessa was recaptured after a one-day assault. The Russians, 
when they entered the city, found two-thirds of the port and 
all the wharves destroyed. But they now once more had a 
principal base in the western part of the Black Sea, and 
the Germans were prevented from making a seaward escape. 
For their lack of ships the enemy paid dearly; with such 
disparity in numbers they could not hope to hold the ports 
indefinitely. Their seizure of the Perekop Peninsula brought 
home to them as much as anything else did, how much they 
needed a navy in the Black Sea. 

THE BLACK SEA PORTS 

Because the oil centres of the Caucasus lie behind the eastern 
shores of the Black Sea, it is the eastern coastline which is 
strategically the most importemt to the U.S.S.R., though the 
chief naval port, Sevastopol, and the largest commercial one, 
1 Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1944-45; p. 389. 
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Odessa, are on the western side. Sevastopol, about which more 
will be said later, was closed to foreign visitors three months 
before the outbreak of the second world war. It is the training 
station of the Black Sea Fleet, has a good harbour and extensive 
repair facilities, but it suffers from south-westerly gales. From 
Sevastopol it is 200 miles to Constanza, 260 to Varna, and 170 
to Sulina. 

The Administration of the Black Sea Fleet, which controls all 
the Russian ports of the Black Sea except Tuapse, has its head- 
quarters in Odessa. This port is 344 miles almost due north from 
Constantinople, and 164 north-west from Sevastopol ; primarily 
a commercial seaport, it is also used by naval vessels, and ice- 
breaking ships for the Black Sea and Azov are kept here. For 
two to three weeks in the year, usually, Odessa is closed by ice 
though some years it is entirely ice-free; its subsidiary port, 
Khor, is frozen from December to March. Odessa, whose road- 
stead gives good anchorage, is of great importance to the 
U.S.S.R., as it can take imports when Leningrad is closed. Its 
prosperity in the first half of the nineteenth century was due to 
the fact that it was, between 1817 and 1857, ^ port. The 
closing of the Dardanelles both in the first world war and in the 
Civil War, ruined it. Like Novorossisk and Nikolaiev, Odessa 
after 1920 handled less than half the amount of cargo it did 
before the Civil War. But by 1924 the harbour had been nearly 
cleared of wreckage, and was able to deal with a considerable 
grain export. Grain from the agricultural regions is loaded at 
the Odessa wharves by floating elevators, which were first 
installed in 1932. Two years later Odessa was a busier port still, 
as the first regular steamship line between here and New York 
was opened, sailings being made by the steamers Komsomol^ 
Stary Bolshevik and Kalinin. In March 1937, the 5,000-ton 
floating dock, built in the Odessa shipyards, left for Vladi- 
vostock, to be used for timber-floating in the Far East. 

Novorossisk, which had been developed as a complementary 
base to Sevastopol, is also the great granary port of the Kuban, 
and a centre of marine engineering. Situated on the north- 
eastern shore of the Black Sea, it is an open port on a bay which 
is four miles long ; the foothills of the Caucasian ranges are not 
too far off to provide natural defences on the north side, and 
additional ones are afforded by the marshes and lakes of the 
Kuban. The harbour of Novorossisk suflfers from the boray the 
north-east wind from the Caucasian hills, which makes anchor- 
age sometimes unsafe. Ships can be repaired at the Sudostal 
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works. ‘^Not even a single German launch ever entered or 
emerged from Novorossisk Harbour or Bay, let alone enemy 
warships and supply ships ” wrote Admiral Isakovd Supphes 
for the German garrison in this port had to come overland. The 
garrison withdrew after Russian Black Sea troops had landed, 
and on i6 September, 1943, Novorossisk was liberated from 
the German and Rumanian divisions. 

Nikolaiev, which is reached by the Ochakov Channel, is 
frozen from December to March. It is too far from the open sea 
to become a first-class naval port, and when enlarged it 
required dredging to a depth of thirty feet. Icebreakers are 
necessary to keep open for all the year the estuary of the 
Dnieper and the channel of the Bug which connects Nikolaiev 
with the Black Sea. Founded as a port by Catherine II, Niko- 
laiev is fifty miles from the sea, on the east bank of the estuary 
of the Bug, where that river is joined by the Ingul. Ships are 
built here for the Far Eastern Fleet, also tankers, icebreakers, 
timber barges. It is a port for the export of grain, the iron ore 
of Krivoy Rog and the manganese of Nikopol. 

After being occupied by the Germans, Nikolaiev was re- 
captured on 28 March, 1944, by the troops of General Mahn- 
ovsky’s Third Ukrainian Army. Its recapture not only meant 
that the German army was cut off in the Crimea, but it enabled 
the Russians to deprive the enemy of his already slender sea 
communications with Rumania. This much good the Germans 
did by their occupation of Nikolaiev — ^they built from the 
north-west a new single-track railway to Odessa, from which 
the former is seventy-four sea miles distant. 

KJaerson, which first rose under Pote m kin to a position of 
any importance, has been called the twin port of Nikolaiev, 
from which it is thirty-seven miles to the south-east. Situated 
near the mouth of the Dnieper, on the right bank, it was 
developed to take the increased traffic which followed the 
completion of Dnieprostroy. The Dnieper is now an all-way 
navigation river, and a canal has been constructed at Kherson 
to enable ships of moderate draught to reach the open sea, but 
most of the unloading of any but the smaller vessels is done by 
floating elevators. The chief cargoes handled are grain exports. 
In October 1930, work was commenced at Kherson on ship- 
building works designed to be the largest in Ukraine. 

The Russians, who for a time in the last war lost all their 

^ The Red Fleet in the Second World War. Translated by Jack Hural. 
(Hutchinson, 1946) ; pp. 87, 88. 
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main ports on the Black Sea^ showed considerable adaptability 
in making use of their lesser ones. When the naval ones fell 
they were under the disadvantage of having to fall back on 
mercantile harbours such as Poti, Batum, Tuapse. Batum is the 
principal mercantile port on the eastern shore of the Black Sea; 
it is situated four hundred miles south-east of Novorossisk. The 
largest oil port of the U.S.S.R., Batum is the terminal of the 
pipeline from Baku, and here the ships of the fleet are fuelled. 
It is ice-free, and has a roadstead which could accommodate 
a considerable number of ships. But it is handicapped by south- 
westerly winds, and ships are often unable to anchor here for 
fear of collision. As late as 1945 docking facilities were insuffi- 
cient for its traffic. The harbour is shallow and requires constant 
dredging. Sand-drifts from Chorokh River are kept in control 
by the Burun Tabisk mole. Batum is important for Russia’s 
trade with Iran; it is cheaper for the Soviet Union to ship goods 
for the Middle East and for the Republics of the Trans-Caucasus 
via the Black Sea Route to Batum, than to use the Armavir- 
Tbilisi Railway. 

Tuapse and Poti were ports also used by the smaller ships 
of the fleet when Novorossisk fell to the Germans, but neither 
can be compared with that naval base. Poti exports manganese, 
and Tuapse is an oil port fed by a branch of the pipeline which 
runs from Makhach-Kala on the Caspian. It is under the 
direction of the Black Sea Oil Fleet, whose headquarters are at 
Tuapse. Poti, on the River Rion, has a harbour which is often 
difficult of approach, owing (as in the case of so many of the 
Black Sea ports) to the south-westerly gales. From Poti the 
Trans-Caucasian Railway runs to the oil port of Baku. Another 
port which has grown rapidly under the Five-Year Plans is 
Sukhum-Kaleh, between Tuapse and Poti. It lies on the Bay of 
Sukhum, is free from ice, and is sheltered by mountains, but the 
harbourage is not good, and the marshy nature of the ground 
makes for poor communications between the port and the 
interior. 

During the last war the Russians also had recourse to such 
small ports as Feodosia. This has the advantage of being 
situated between two fortresses— those of Sevastopol and Kerch 
— and it has a mountain barrier behind it. So long as Sevasto- 
pol remains in Russian hands, Feodosia is a port easily defended. 
By 15 April, 1944, nine divisions of Germans and Rumanians 
in the Crimea were driven into the south-west corner of the 
peninsula. After capturing Kerch, General Yeremenko’s 
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Maritime Army, advancing from the east, joined with General 
Tolbukhin’s forces which had advanced across the Sivash Sea; 
Feodosia, which had for a time been occupied by the enemy, 
was once more in Russian hands. South of Feodosia, and thirty 
miles away, on the eastern tip of the Crimean Peninsula, is the 
small seaport of Sudak, from which, as also from the little port 
of Alushta, twenty miles from Yalta, the Germans tried to make 
a seaward escape in light vessels. Another Crimean port used 
(but for small ships only) by the Russians in their Black Sea 
operations, was Eupatoria. This port, which has an open road- 
stead of considerable area, has only a poor anchorage; it is 
not deep enough for large vessels. It is used chiefly for cargo — 
principally livestock. Much of its trade is with Turkish ports. 

Ochakov, built on a tongue of land at the confluence of three 
rivers, the Bug, Dnieper and Berezan, is a port also used by 
small ships. Its fortress of Kara-Kerman, on a steep cliff, 
commands the seaward approach to the Dnieper-Bug estuary. 
From the Kinburn Spit, two miles from Ochakov, sailors and 
marines of the Black Sea Fleet made a surprise attack on the 
German troops who had invested the port. Using rafts to get 
up channel by night, they succeeded in making a landing. 
The town was taken by General Mahnovsky’s troops on 
31 March, 1944. 

One of the most remarkable facts about the naval operations 
during the war was that though the Russians lost Odessa, 
Sevastopol, Novorossisk, Nikolaiev,^ their four principal naval 
ports of the Black Sea, they never allowed their ships to be 
trapped in their bases. The lesson of Port Arthur had been well 
and truly learnt. The Black Sea Fleet retained its mobility as 
a sea-going force instead of trying to function “as a series of 
pill-boxes for harbour defence”.* 

SEVASTOPOL 

Sevastopol, “The August City”, bears a title whose tradition 
was maintained in the second world war. It was the great 
Russian General, Suvorov, who first saw the possibilities of 
Sevastopol as a naval citadel, and pressed for its development. 
Had he been alive in the last war he would have echoed the 
words of Ilya Ehrenburg : “Throughout the world the immortal 
name is repeated: Sevastopol. It has become a symbol of 

^ When the Germans took this they used the repairing yards for sub- 
marines. 

2 Naval Correspondent, The Manchester Guardian^ 1. 12. 1942. 
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resistance, of the grandeur of human achievement, of proud 
courage/'^ This is the tribute which Ehrenburg has paid to 
the City of the Black Sea sailors, and in the defence of Sevasto- 
pol none played a prouder part than the men of the Black Sea 
Fleet. From the opening day of the attack on their city, 22 June, 
1941, till its fall in July 1942, the Marines and naval gunners 
combined to support the efforts made by the Red Army to keep 
the enemy from capturing the principal naval base on the 
Black Sea. That base, up till the time of its fall, was a secret as 
closely guarded as in the days of Catherine the Great; its 
harbour, half a mile wide, was never open to ships of commerce. 
It was the bastion of the Black Sea, the key to the Crimea, and 
as such to be defended to the death. On the day that the first 
German bomb fell on Sevastopol, naval planes and A.A. 
gunners succeeded in driving off the air attacks. Not till 
30 October, 1941, did the battle for the city begin in earnest. 
By that time the Germans had got to the Perekop Isthmus, and 
regarded the fall of Sevastopol as imminent. Yet, in the words 
of Vice-Admiral Oktiabrski, 'Tor over eight months our heroic 
marines, infantrymen, pilots, gunners, mortar crews, and 
tankmen defended the naval fortress with a bravery and 
endurance unexampled in the history of war”. 

The defenders of Sevastopol had set up a floating battery at 
the spot where, in the Crimean War, Admiral Kornilov had 
ordered his men to sink their ships to avoid capture. An un- 
finished warship removed for safety from Nikolaiev, provided 
the platform for the machine-guns and anti-aircraft artillery. 
Boris Voyetekhov, in The Last Days of Sevastopol^^ describes how, 
through the bitter winter and the spring storms, "this square 
steel fortress which was gripped by enormous anchors, poured 
fire at German bombers. E-boats, torpedo-carrying planes, and 
even at submarines which were trying to attack Soviet trans- 
ports”. 

In December 1941, Sevastopol had to endure one of the 
fiercest periods of its bombardment, when even the Germans 
were amazed that anything could still hve in the city, but 
warships continued to bring up troops and supplies, and to 
evacuate wounded and civilians. The difficulty of doing this 
was increased by two factors. The first was the presence of the 


'^City ofCourage^^: Sevastopol. November ig^i-July 1942. (Hutchinsor 

1943) ; P* 9 * 

2 Cassell and Go., 1943. Acknowledgments also to Alfred A. Knopf 
Inc., New York. 
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Germans in hill positions above Balaclava, whose harbour was 
at the south-east end of Sevastopol’s outer line of defence. 
From those dominating positions the enemy was able to attack 
Russian withdrawals from the perimeter of Sevastopol to the 
sea. The second adverse factor was the insufficiency of airfields, 
which prevented the Russians ashore from sending aircraft to 
help the ships. Never was the value of aircraft carriers more 
clearly proved to the Russians ; at that time, when Sevastopol 
was surrounded on three sides, and the airfields in the hands of 
the enemy, a larger number of sea-based aircraft would have 
made a great difference to the defence of the city. 

The siege of Sevastopol is above all the story of the Marines. 
It was they who in the early days of the assault successfully 
challenged the German boast that the city would fall in three 
days. It was they who helped the famous Drapushko Battery 
in the epic defence of the granite fortress erected to guard the 
harbour entrance. That naval battery came into fierce action 
on 15 November, 1941 5 when the enemy was said to have fired 
over three hundred shells at the citadel. But the Black Sea 
gunners and the Marines held the enemy back. As Sobolev has 
pointed out, the defenders were aided by the fact that whereas 
their original coastal guns had been intended for seaward 
defence only, their new long-range batteries could be trained 
landwards. And so, throughout that winter of 1941, the fort 
still held. And “during the second defence of Sevastopol, the 
great-grandchildren of Admiral Nakhimov’s Marines again 
hoisted the proud flag of Black Sea fame over the old forf’.i 

The story of the seventy-four Marines who took a vow to 
hold that fort and to keep the way clear to the sea for those who 
had to leave the city, is an imperishable one. There they manned 
the citadel and held it for three days, though the walls fell 
about them. On the fourth day they were ordered to leave the 
ruins and board the last boat. “They went down to the harbour- 
side in silence, without any hurry, uniforms in tatters, covered 
with dust, wounded; they made a solemn procession of heroes, 
a terrible and wonderful vision of the Black Sea glory, the great- 
grandchildren of the Sevastopol sailors who once upon a time 
built this old fort.”* 

Immortal too is the story of the five Marines who went to 
stop an enemy tank column hurling incendiary containers. Two 

^ Leonid Sobolev : “In the Old Fort” : Sevastopol, November ip^i-Jtdy 
1942. (Hutchinson, 1943.) 

* Ibid. 

M.H.R. — 28 
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of the men fell ; the other three kept up the fight and finally 
tied grenades to their bodies, ran under the tanks, and were 
blown up with them. The last defence of the naval citadel was 
kept up from a lighthouse, and one of the last three naval men 
to leave the ruins of Sevastopol was Admiral Oktiabrski, Com- 
mander of the Black Sea Fleet. The fall of the city was inevit- 
able, for the defenders were outnumbered on an average of 
four to one. But Sevastopol, city of the sailors, port of pleasant 
squares and parks, with the chestnut trees that shade its boule- 
vards, the acacias giving green to its streets, the white houses 
with gaily painted shutters, and the balconies bright with 
flowers — Sevastopol has risen from her ruins with a splendour 
brighter than she knew of old, because of this thing that 
happened on the heights of Malakov: 

‘'Gathering round him his Marines of Captain Alexander's 
35th Battery on the Malakhov Kurgan, the political comman- 
der spoke these words : T know that every one of you would 
a hundred times rather fight the most desperate sea battle than 
be dive-bombed once you are ashore. But the Germans have 
forced us to fight on shore. Eighty-two years ago a Russian 
Admiral ordered his men to sink their vessels in this Bay of 
Sevastopol. Those orders were obeyed and the guns were 
brought ashore to defend the city, as these our guns do today. 
Twenty-four years ago Lenin ordered our ships to be sunk at 
Novorossisk — ^these orders were obeyed. Last year Stalin 
ordered us to blow up the Dnieper Dam and we did. Now we 
have to die. We have to die for those who, one day, will return 
to Sevastopol ; we have to die for those who one day will build 
another Dnieper Dam. We have to die for those who will go on 
fighting at sea.' 

“The men removed their caps and stood silent for a short 
time and then swore an oath to conquer or die. They returned 
to their guns wearing under their Red Army blouses their 
striped sailor jerseys Tor luck' and twisted round their forage 
caps hat-bands bearing the names of their ships. A few days 
later they were surrounded, and thousands of bombs fell on the 
Malakhov Kurgan; they fought till the last shell had been 
fired and then blew up themselves and their guns. No white 
flag ever flew at Sevastopol!"^ 

Though Sevastopol was officially evacuated on 3 July, it 

^ Boris Voyetekhov: The Last Days of Sevastopol; pp. 143, 144. Acknow- 
ledgments to Cassell & Co., London, and to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York. 
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was not till the 14th that the group of sailors, holding the 
Khersonese lighthouse, ceased fighting. It was not unfitting 
that the last act of defiance of those sailors should have come 
from that last spit of land on Sevastopol Bay. 

The story of the siege of the city has been told in an unforget- 
table way in the film called The Glory of Sevastopol ^ Sailors 
are marching past the monument to the seamen of 1905 who 
revolted in the Potemkin.^ Dawn breaks over unruffled waters ; 
the scene quickly changes to a black smoke screen and a rush 
to action stations. Again a sudden contrast from a scene of 
warm sunshine to one of ice-covered decks ; the Black Sea too 
has many moods, and like most large land-locked ones, is 
subject to storms without warning. Submarines are shown 
lying off Sevastopol, and we are given a glimpse of the Council 
of the Black Sea Fleet under Vice-Admiral Oktiabrski, working 
over the final details of a plan of attack. A submarine is sent to 
a position off-shore to scout enemy dispositions on a nearby 
beach. They must find out those dispositions or it will not be 
safe for their own submarines to surface. Landing from an 
inflated rubber boat, the Russian sailors destroy the enemy 
communications ashore, and signal to the flagship Coast 
clear”. Motor launches churn through the foam to the shore; 
aboard them are picked men, the Commandos of the Black 
Sea Fleet. ‘^On across the bay charges this cavalry of the sea”, 
the barrage from the big ships providing cover for the landings. 

When the Germans took Sevastopol after its siege of two 
hundred and fifty days, they only got the ruins of that city. 
The fight for its recapture lasted from 14 April until 9 May. 
By that time the enemy had lost all the Black Sea ports, and 
when the Russians retook Sevastopol they completed the 
liberation of the Crimea, which the Germans had described as 
their ^‘aircraft carrier in the Black Sea”, 

Tribute to the work of the Black Sea Fleet was paid in the 
message sent on 5 November, 1944, by the British First Lord 
of the Admiralty: “We rejoice that enemy naval power has 
been extinguished in the Black Sea.” 

THE SEA OF AZOV, AND THE AZOV FLOTILLA 

The Sea of Azov is usually frozen from the end of November 
to the middle of April, and it has no port that is not ice-bound 

^ EngKsh version prepared by the Soviet Film Agency. Shown in 
London 1943, 1944. 

^ Sevastopol was the home port of Potemkin^ 
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for some period : even the principal up-river port Rostov is ice- 
locked for an average of three months in the year, and the 
many mouths of the Don are frozen on an average for fourteen 
■weeks. These mouths are shallow — ^the greatest depth does not 
exceed thirteen metres — and only two of them are used for 
navigation, one by ships, the other by rafts. Rostov is the 
headquarters of the administration of the ports of the Azov 
Sea. The place is important as the junction of three railway 
systems, one running north-west, the other south-east to the 
Caucasus, and the third up the basin of the Volga. The ship- 
building yards of Rostov give this river-port a close coimection 
•with the Sea of Azov, but the principal sea ports for Azov are 
Taganrog and Mariupol. Taganrog suffers from being on a 
very shallow gulf of that name, from which the water is driven 
away by the north and north-east -winds, and the water level 
“falls two metres or more so that ships are unable to ground”. ^ 
From Taganrog, _ freight from Rostov is conveyed in local 
steamers to seagoing ships. 

Mariupol, situated -within easy access of the great industrial 
and agricultural regions of Ukraine, has direct communication 
■with the Donetz basin, and so has an important coastal trade 
for grain, coal, and the iron ore of Krivoy Rog. Mr. S. P. Turin, 
in his detailed work. The U.S.S.R.: An Economic and Social 
Survey puts Mariupol among the five principal seaports of the 
Union. Like Taganrog, it suffers from being ice-locked, 
though only as a rule for two-and-a-half months in the year. 
Towage in and out of the harbour is always necessary. During 
the Ci-vil War after 1917, Mariupol, hke many other ports, had 
become derelict, its harbour was choked, and no dredging had 
been done. Intensive repairing was begun in 1924, and eight 
years later a contemporary journal stated that “the construc- 
tion of what is intended to be the largest shipyard in Europe -will 
shortly begjn at Mariupol”.® But since that time the develop- 
ment of this port as a centre of shipbuilding has not fulfilled 
as yet, those earlier expectations. Mariupol consists of three 
independent sections: (i) The principal port. (2) Kalmius 
River port, used by smaller vessels. (3) Novo-Azov, opened in 
1932, under the First Five-Year Plan, to take vessels of deeper 
draught than (2), particularly for cargoes of ore obtained from 

^ Encyclopadia Britannka^ VoL II, 14th edtn., p. 830. 

2 Methuen, 1944; p. q6. 

® Monthly l^view^ VoL V, No. I2, p. 10. (Issued by the Moscow Narodny 
Bank, Ltd., December 1932.) 
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the Kerch Peninsula. After discharging ore, the ships load 
Donetz coal for the harbour of Kamysh-Burun on the Azov Sea. 

Ships leaving Mariupol for the Black Sea pass through the 
Kerch-Yenikobsk Canal, which requires continual dredging. 
Plans for making Kerch a first-class naval fortress were made 
at the end of the nineteenth century; the port, which handles 
the iron ore of the neighbourhood, is only ice-bound for an 
average of six weeks in the year, whereas the ports of Berdyansk 
and Yeisk are frozen for two and three months respectively. 

The Strait of Yenikale, which leads via the Kerch Strait 
from the Sea of Azov to the Black Sea, is the narrowest passage 
of water between the Crimea and the Kuban. Provided it is 
well guarded from the air, this tideless Strait of Yenikale can 
ensure protection for the Azov Fleet against a sea-borne attack 
from the Black Sea. Through that strait passed the Azov Sea 
Flotilla when it came to help the Black Sea Fleet in the assaults 
on the Crimea. The Azov ships had to run the gauntlet of the 
Kuban islets on which the Germans had machine-gun sites. 
They also had to pass the Taman Peninsula, whose loss to an 
enemy force at any time is a serious matter for the Russians, as 
it means that Novorossisk is threatened. The small size of the 
peninsula bears no relation to its strategic value as the land- 
wedge commanding the Kerch Strait. That strait separates the 
Crimea from the Kuban, and no enemy, holding the latter, will 
be content till he has the former. 

The northern shores of the Sea of Azov demand strong 
defences, where, by the delta of the Don, passage can be made 
to the industrial and shipbuilding port of Rostov, and, by the 
Don- Volga Canal, the Volga can be reached near St^ngrad. 
In the autumn of 1942 the defences of those northern shores 
were tested when the Germans advanced towards the coast. It 
was the sailors and marines of the Azov flotillas who routed the 
enemy detachments. Naval aircraft from the Black Sea 
attacked the columns moving down the coast, and destroyed 
the bridges across the Don. 

The Azov Sea Flotilla took part in the landing operations on 
the Kerch Peninsula in December 1941, transporting forces of 
the Red Army from the Taman Peninsula to the northern shore 
of Kerch. The difficulty which confronted the Allied armies 
before they could undertake a “Second Front” on the European 
mainland should, in the opinion of some British strategists, have 
been clearer to the Russians — at any rate in the Black Sea area 
— than it was, for it took them fourteen weeks to establish a 
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small bridgehead in the Crimea, north of Kerch. It has been 
pointed out^ that in their case there were only a few miles of 
intervening water, not the open sea, and they had air bases 
nearer at hand than the British had when they made the Anzio 
bridgehead. But, we remember too, the weather conditions 
were severe in the winter of the Russian assault, and the 
achievement, when it did take place, was a well-earned success 
for the Azov Sea Flotilla, whose operations supported those of 
the Black Sea Fleet. An account of those operations has been 
given in The Mavy^ by a Red Navy captain, who has told us 
how units of the fleet effected a landing north of Feodosia, and 
by holding that part of the coast prevented the Germans from 
bringing up reinforcements from the Crimea; it was no light 
task, as the Germans had seventeen divisions in the Caucasus. 
The first landings took place on 26 December, when the 
temperature of the air was below zero, the sea stormy, and part 
of the coast was ice-bound. '^The passage and landing were 
effected during a storm of five degrees. Some of the means of 
disembarkation were cast ashore, men were washed off and 
carried away by the waves, and the ships were torn from their 
anchors.” But the main forces were carried through the Strait 
of Kerch, principally near the point of Kamysh-Burun, and 
various diversionary landings were made ; the vessels managed 
to bring in tanks and heavy artillery, but the bridgehead held 
by the Marines was less than a square mile, and was under 
concentrated fire. The men however held their position till 
Russian reinforcements were landed north of the peninsula. 

THE CASPIAN SEA 

The Caspian Sea was given a new strategic value when plans 
to link it with the Black Sea by a canal system were first made. 
Peculiar problems arose in work over the canal, owing to the 
low level of the Caspian, but now destroyer flotillas in that sea 
are linked with those on the Black Sea. The fulfilment of these 
plans by the construction of the Don-Volga Canal will give an 
importance to the Caspian Sea Flotilla which it has not held in 
the past. 

The port of Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea has become of 
greater value since subterranean water was found on the 
Krasnovodsk Peninsula. Formerly this port — the only one of 

^ “The Strategy of Anzio : Pinning Down an Army” ; Serial Maps, (Serial 
Map Service, Letchworth) ; Vol. V, No. 7, p. 68. 

^ Captain Krylov: “Landing Operations”: The Navy, pp. 294, 295. 
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any size on the east Caspian shore — ^was almost entirely devoid 
of fresh water, which had to be brought from Baku across the 
Caspian, a voyage of nearly two hundred miles. The provision 
of new shipyards at Krasnovodsk was the work of the First and 
Second Five-Year Plans. Another Caspian port enlarged under 
these plans was Makhach-Kala, completely modernised for the 
reception of oil supplies. The sea routes crossing the Caspian 
from Astrakhan and from Baku, with tankers and grain ships, 
are an essential part of the transport system for supplies to and 
from Central Asia. 

The State Caspian Boat Company has linked Baku with the 
Volga, and Trans-Caucasia with the Central Asian Republics, 
and the construction of the deep channel linking Karabugaz 
Bay with the Caspian Sea has made it possible for cargoes 
destined for Turkmenistan to be shipped direct to Karabugaz. 
At the north-western extremity of the Caspian Sea is Astrakhan, 
the principal centre of shipbuilding for the Republic of Kazakh- 
stan in Asiatic Russia. On the left bank of the Volga, and fifty 
feet below sea level, Astrakhan is frozen sometimes for four 
months in the year, but in its ice-free period it receives oil from 
Baku, cotton from Turkestan, and rugs and wool from Persia. 
Its chief exports are grain and salt. 

The shores of the Caspian Sea are valuable economically as 
well as strategically. Ma^ach-Kala, on the western coast, is the 
port for the great oilfields of Grozni ; Karabugaz, on the eastern 
gulf of the Caspian, yields the world’s largest supply of sodium 
sulphate (Glauber salts.) And the Caspian is the richest inland 
sea in the world in fish ; in particular the fishing grounds at the 
mouths of the Volga, Ural, Terek, and Kara yield prodigious 
supplies. For the protection of these deltas, river gunboats of the 
Krasny Azerbaijan type were originally built. The vessel which 
gave its name to this class was constructed at Leningrad in 1909, 
but has been reconditioned. Much later river gunboats are 
Choriok, Kunitza, Laska, Vidra, built 1936-37, with a speed of 
12 knots. ^ Destroyers of the Caspian Sea Flotilla include 
Altvater, Bakinski, Rahotchi, Markin, each with a speed of 20 knots. 

STALINGRAD 

Stalingrad is, after Astrakhan, the chief port of the Lower 
Volga, and in defence of “the City of Steel” the Volga Flotilla 
played an indispensable part. On 3 August, 1942, began the 
siege that was to last till 3 February, 1943. The army of 
^ Particulars from Jam's Fighting Ships, 1944-45; p. 394. 
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von Bock was confidently awaiting its triumphal entry into the 
bastion of Bolshevism. But Stalingrad stood, even under the 
staggering weight of steel hurled against it till after the dawn of 
the new year, 1943. The world knows the story of the battle 
clash of the German Sixth Army and the Sixty-Second Army 
of General Chuikov, of the storming by the Russians of the 
Kurgan heights, the keypoint of the enemy. From those 
ancient towers of the Tartars, where the Russian hero Dmitry 
Donskoy routed the Tartars in 1380, the Russians of 1943 
looked down on their port of the Lower Volga and saw the 
shining river flowing past the city whose ruins stretched for 
ten miles along the waterside. On 19 November the battle tide 
had turned, and the surrounded Russians became the sur- 
rounders; on 31 January von Paulus and his fellow generals 
surrendered to Stalingrad. 

THE FAR EASTERN FLEET 

Speaking in March 1939 at the Eighteenth Conference of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., Admiral Kuznetsov, 
Commissar for the Red Navy, declared: ^‘We now have excel- 
lent coast defences, and whereas formerly we had practically no 
fleet at all in the Far East, during the last five to six years we 
have succeeded in organising a fleet there fully capable of 
defending our Far Eastern coasts.’’^ That fleet, he added, now 
had ‘‘a large number of warships, in addition to numerous 
small boats such as motor torpedo boats, etc., as well as a 
strong submarine fleet. All those vessels were constructed in 
Soviet yards and equipped with arms of Soviet manufacture. In 
addition, the Pacific Fleet also has attached to it a strong air fleet’ ’ , 

Four months later, on Red Navy Day, 24 July, the Admiral 
gave an address of an even more minatory nature. ^‘We have 
in the Pacific,” he said, '^more than a hundred fighting vessels, 
and in view of the turbulent character of our Far Eastern 
neighbour, this fleet has to be on the alert and ready to defend 
the Fatherland at any moment. In order,” he continued, ‘^to 
avoid any misapprehensions, I have to declare the U.S.S.R. 
possesses a larger number of submarines than any other country 
in the world. I can say more — we have a larger number of 
submarines than Germany and Japan combined.” That the 
AdmiraPs words should not be regarded by Japan as mere 
bluff, reviews of their flotillas were held by the Russians at 

^ According to The Statesman's Tear Book, ig44, there were at Vladivostock 
sixty submarines, thirty being ocean-going, and there were thirty fast m.t.b.s. 
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Khabarovsk on the River Amur. For economic no less than 
strategic reasons the Amur Valley has formidable defences. 
Writing in 1937, the Japanese naval authority, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Tota Ishimaru, said: ^'Russia . . . has more than 1,200 
up-to-date forts along the River Amur to the west of Pogranich- 
naya, Tung-Ning, and Hei-Ho, west of Vladivostock ; and she 
has manned these forts and stations with 240,000 men and 
900 aeroplanes.’’^ 

Though Russia’s participation in the war against Japan in 
1945 was of only six days’ duration, certain operations were 
performed by units of her Far Eastern Fleet. Mention has 
already been made of the work of the Amur River Flotilla ; 
among the best-known of its gunboats are Krasnqye Z^amya^ 
Rabotchi and Proletari, whose average speed is 1 1 knots. Older 
vessels are Lenin^ Krasny-Vostok, Chicherin^ and Sverdlov, whose 
speed is slightly less than that of the river gunboats of the 
Caspian Sea. The Northern Pacific Flotilla was engaged too. 
Under command of Vice-Admiral Andreyev, these warships 
were responsible for the landing of troops of the Second Far 
Eastern Command on the southern half of Sakhalin Island and 
on the islands of Shumshu and Paramushiro in the Kurile 
group. And it was ships and units of the Pacific Fleet, under 
Admiral Yumashev, which occupied in Northern Korea the 
ports of Rashin, Seishin, and Gensan. Port Arthur and Dairen, 
however, were captured as the result of airborne and not sea- 
borne landings, 

NAVAL AIR ARM 

‘‘Naval aviation has been supplemented by new planes of 
modern design.” This statement formed part of the Report to 
the Central Committee of the U.S.S.R., January 1936,® and 
events since that time would appear to have substantiated this 
part of the report. Up to the summer of 1945 the most recent 
of all Russia’s vessels, except her new destroyers, were those 
of her Naval Air Arm, chiefly to be found on the Black Sea. 
“The air arm of the Black Sea Fleet has prevented other 
German attempts to land from the sea, by successfully raiding 
invasion concentrations in the Crimea,” said Admiral Oktia- 
brski, commanding the Russian forces responsible for the land- 
ing operations on the Kerch Peninsula. Naval airmen in this 

1 The Next World War, translated from the Japanese by B. Matsukawa. 
(Hurst & Blackett, 1937) ; p- 283. 

2 Quoted by Gapt. Sergei N. Kournakoff in Russia's Fighting Forces, 
(International Publishers, New York, i942‘) 
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theatre of war operated far inland as well as over sea, attacking 
the naphtha region of Ploesti. 

One of the principal aircraft carriers in the Black Sea was the 
Stalin, an ex-cruiser (1914) formerly known as the Krasnaya 
Bessarabia and later as Admiral Kornilov. The Stalin was a vessel of 
9,000 tons, and was said to have been constructed to carry 
twenty-two aircraft; a larger carrier, the Voroshilov, completed 
in 1940, was built to carry many more aircraft than the Stalin. 

In the Baltic the Fleet Air Arm took part in one of the princi- 
pal naval actions in that sea, when towards the end of 1942 the 
Russians defeated the German attempt to seize Kronstadt. In 
that engagement naval planes protected the warships and sank 
two large transport vessels. The work of the Naval Air Arm in 
the Baltic was one of the decisive factors in the destruction of 
the German forces withdrawing from Esthonia in October 
1944. Among the principal aircraft carriers in this sea is the 
Krasnoye Z^amya, 12,000 tons, which is generally believed to 
have twenty-two aircraft, though some authorities place the 
number higher. It has a speed of 30 knots and carries twelve 
4-inch guns. From the Baltic, naval airmen bombed Koenigs- 
berg early in the Russo-German war, and in July 1942, Fleet 
airmen again raided that base, also the ports of Stettin, Danzig, 
Memel, and they attacked German aerodromes in northern 
Norway and Finland, in this way helping to keep open the sea 
lanes of the convoy route from Britain. 

Airmen of the Northern Fleet were not behind the others in 
achievements. The name of Boris Safonov may grow legendary 
in the years to come. For this man, who brought down twenty- 
six enemy planes in twelve months, was twice a Hero of the 
Soviet Union, thrice decorated with the Order of the Red 
Banner, a holder of the Order of Lenin, and of the British- 
awarded Distinguished Flying Cross. As was the case with 
several crews of Russian ships, and with various detachments 
of Marines, a number of Fleet Air Arm regiments were 
honoured with the title of “Guards”. These “Sea Guards” 
were some of the most recently formed units of the Fleet Air 
Arm, but their work earned them high reputation. 

COMMANDERS OF THE FLEETS 

“Our task is to raise still higher the defence of the land 
frontiers and sea coasts of the Soviet Union,” declared M. 
Molotov. “We trust that our sailors will fulfil this task with 
honour, and the People’s Commissariat of the Navy will work 
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lersistently and indefatigably for the creation of a strong 
Soviet Navy/*^ 

The growing tasks of the Red Army in the second world war 
ticreased the work of the Commissariat of Defence, so that 
L separate Commissariat of the Navy had become necessary, 
litherto the navy had been part of the single command, and 
ill the armed forces had been under the Commissar for 
Defence, Marshal Voroshilov. The command of the fleets had 
Deen lodged in the Military Councils, which included t;he 
Dommanders and the ships’ Political Comiyiissars. But on 12 
\ugust, 194O3 a decree cancelled the order which had been in 
brce for some years, that ‘Tolitical Commissars in ships must 
Dersonally participate in elaborating all orders given by the 
laval officers”. The post of Political Commissar in the Red 
N'avy was abolished. It was reported that the work of such 
Dfficials was considered to have been accomphshed, and it was 
itated that the cancellation decree was issued in order to 
'strengthen the authority of commanding officers” and to unify 
leadership. Deputy commanding officers were to be attached to 
warships to carry on the political education of the seamen. 

The first decree of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars to be 
signed by Marshal Stalin in his capacity as Premier (in which 
office he succeeded M. Molotov in May 1941) was the 
appointment of two Vice-Admirals and nine Rear-Admirals, 
which brought the total number of these ranks in the first case 
to ten, in the second to fifty-four. The appointment of Admiral 
Kuznetsov as Commissar for the Navy was followed by an 
expansionist policy among the fleets. In July 1939, Kuznetsov 
declared that the Northern Fleet was increasing even more 
rapidly than the Pacific one ; that in the Baltic more than fifty 
warships had taken part in recent manoeuvres, though these 
did not comprise the total number of ships in that fleet. He 
stated also that some of the old warships in the Black Sea could 
now be used as training-ships, owing to the completion of a 
number of modern vessels. The Black Sea was destined to 
receive a foreign capital ship ten years later, for the battleship 
Giulio CesarCy which the Russians gained as part of their post- 
bellum share of the Italian Navy, was sent to Odessa. 

SEAMEN OF THE SOVIET UNION 

When a man joins the Russian Navy, he takes this oath : 

/, a citizen of the U.S.S.R., entering the ranks of the Workers^ and 

^ Moscow NewSy 5.2.1938, Abridged from Pravda. 
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Peasants' Red JVavj, do take the oath and solemnly swear to be an 
honourable^ brave, disciplined and watchful fighter, to keep strictly all 
naval and state secrets, to fulfil obediently all naval regulations and the 
orders of commanders, commissars, and chiefs. 

I swear to apply myself conscientiously to acquiring knowledge of 
naval affairs, to guard unsleepingly the naval and national possessions, 
to remain devoted to my last breath to my people, to my Soviet Father- 
land^ and to the Workers' and Peasants' Government. 

I shall ever be ready at the command of the Workers' and Peasants' 
Government to go forward for the defence of my Fatherland — the 
U.S.S.R., and as a fighter ff the Workers' and Peasants' Red Navy, 
I swear to defend her with courage, with skill, with dignity and with 
honour, sparing neither my blood nor my life to achieve victory over the enerny. 

If of malice I betray this my solemn oath, then let me be visited with 
the strict punishment of Soviet law, general hatred, and the contempt of 
cdl working people. 

Marshal Stalin, as head of the Russian Defence Forces, had 
a high opinion of the Red Navy men. Visiting a Soviet warship, 
on being asked to give his impressions in the Distinguished 
Visitors’ Book, he wrote: ‘‘Remarkable people; bold and 
cultured comrades, ready to perform anything in our common 
cause. It is a pleasure to deal with such comrades; it is a 
pleasure to fight the enemy side by side with such fighters.” It 
was on his personal orders given in May 1939 that the period 
of naval service was raised from four to five years. That for the 
Naval Air Arm however was four years. 

In the summer of 1943 the ranks of officers serving in the 
Russian Navy became more sharply defined. Hitherto personnel 
holding the equivalent of officer rank had been known as 
members of the “Commanding Staff”, which consisted of 
junior, middle, and senior categories. But the status of the 
officer class became more clearly determined two years after 
the outbreak of war, as the following Order will show : 

“By a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the 
personnel of the Red Navy will henceforth be differentiated 
into officers, petty officers, and rank and file. Officers will be 
divided into the following groups : (a) Junior officers, including 
the ranks of Junior Lieutenant, Lieutenant, Senior Lieutenant, 
and Captain-Lieutenant, (b) Senior officers, including the 
ranks of Captain of the Third Rank, Captain of the Second 
Rank, and Captain of the First Rank, (c) Officers, including the 
ranks of Rear-Admiral, Vice- Admiral, and Admiral of the Fleet.” 

Early in March 1944, Marshal Stalin created two new 
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Russian naval Orders, the Order of Ushakov, and the Order 
of Nakhimov, both of them named after Russian admirals^ 

The achievements of the men of the Red Fleets have made 
their uniform— the black caps with the flying ribbons, and the 
jersey with the blue and white stripe— an emblem of pride to 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. “In our country,” said Pradda,'^ “the 
name of the Soviet sailor has become a symbol of supreme 
bravery, unshakable staunchness and boundless loyalty to 
military duty.” 

THE MARINES 

“The Black Devils” — the title which the Marines, by their 
daring, earned from the Germans— have inherited a strong 
fighting tradition from the days of the Civil War, when they 
came ashore to storm the Winter Palace in the October 
Revolution in 1917. In the second world war they fought with 
a reckless valour which it would be hard to match in the 
history of warfare. Sevastopol and Odessa, Feodosia and 
Novorossisk, have seen their exploits. Unforgettable the courage 
of the Third Regiment of Popatov’s unit of Marines, and that 
of the First Marine Regiment, formed of sailors of the Black 
Sea Fleet, who took part in the fighting during the siege of 
Odessa. Led by Colonel Osipov, an ex-officer of the cruiser 
Rurik, these Marines drove the Rumanians from the outlying 
parts of the city. 

In the north these sea-soldiers helped in the defence of the 
Baltic islands, and of Leningrad ; they also played a part in the 
defence of the inland port of Moscow. It was natural that the 
sight of those flying ribbons in the black sailor caps should have 
inspired the citizens of Russia’s seaports with pride. The attach- 
ment of the Marines to their distinctive caps has become a 
tradition: it is their custom to wear them when going in to 
attack, and the ribbons as much as the bayonets of “the Black 
Devils” have become a symbol of Russian resistance. 

THE GUARDS 

The award of the title of “Guards” as a mark of honour in the 
case of certain ships’ crews, was a wartime innovation and one 
which seemed to have been popular among Red Navy men. 

^ Ushakov was the founder of the Black Sea school of naval warfare, of 
which Nakhimov was one of the most famous exponents. Nakhimov was 
commander in the Russian naval victory at Sinope, and was the defender of 
Sevastopol. 

* > - 3 . 1944. 
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Among the ships so honoured was the Black Sea cruiser 
Krasny Krim^ commended for the work of her A.A. gunners. 
The destroyer Gremiaschii^ for her work in escorting convoys, 
and the destroyer Soobrazitelni^ were two other ships which, as 
mentioned in the Baltic section, flew the pendant of the 
Guards. The same distinction was conferred on certain 
armoured cutters of the Volga Flotilla, the First and Second 
Squadrons of which were held in special esteem by the citizens 
of Stalingrad for their work in ferrying troops and supplies 
across the Volga under fierce ordeal of battle. 

MERCANTILE MARINE : UNDER THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

Russia’s merchant navy, notwithstanding its growth under 
the first three Five-Year Plans, had no margin for wartime 
losses. Since the war however, every effort is being made to 
build a merchant fleet commensurate with the country’s needs. 
Under her post-war Five-Year Plans the Soviet Union is also 
developing her existing ports and is building new ones. ‘Tt 
has,” says the Editor of Ports of the World^^ ^^been impossible to 
obtain any reliable up-to-date information for some German, 
and for any Japanese or Russian ports.” Up to the outbreak of 
the last war Russia was represented as exporting from twenty- 
eight ports — a small number indeed for a country comprising 
over nine million square miles, compared with the 89,041 square 
miles of the United Kingdom, whose ports of export were more 
numerous than Russia’s. (Anyone who wishes to ascertain the 
number of those British ports must have a lot of time at his 
disposal before he can count them up in Ports of the World.) But 
when so much of Russia’s coastline is Arctic, frozen earth makes 
drainage and pipe-laying a problem, and the difficulties of 
building harbours in that terrain are apparent. 

When the State Soviet Mercantile Marine was founded, it 
was formed of five distinct shipping agencies : Northern, Baltic, 
Black Sea, Azov, and Caspian. During 1923 the Caspian ship- 
ping agency was absorbed by the oil industry, since 90 per cent, 
of its work was concerned with oil transport and it had no 
connection with other lines. ^ 

On 5 January, 1918, the Bolshevik Government had decreed 
the nationalisation of the shipping of all big concerns, but to a 

^ Edited by Sir Archibald Hurd, A.I.N.A. (The Shipping World, Ltd., 
London, 1947) ; 2nd cdtn. 

2 “Soviet Mercantile Marine” : Bank for Russian Trade Review, Vol. II, 
No. 6, p. 18. 
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certain number of small traders and co-operatives, private 
ownership of trading vessels was permitted. In 1935 Russia was 
the only country in the world which both owned and operated 
its entire merchant fleet. ^ 

For many years after the Revolution the U.S.S.R. had 
exported little but agricultural, dairy, and timber products, but 
the expansion of industry began to reveal itself with the export 
figures during the First Five-Year Plan period. In 1929 for 
example, machinery was exported to the value of 1,849,000 
roubles; in 1935 to the value of 6,826,000 roubles.^ Following 
the second world war, Russia’s need for imports of certain 
categories is pressing, but as time goes on the need of shipping 
for such will decrease — ^if past results are any pointer to 
future ones — ^for whereas in 1913 over 43 per cent, of machinery 
used in Russia came from abroad, in 1937 less than i per 
cent, was imported. Nearly one-fifth of the coal consumed 
in Russia was foreign coal in 1913, but in 1938 the U.S.S.R. 
was exporting coal. Over 46 per cent, of cotton was sent abroad 
by the U.S.S.R. that year. According to Mikhailov® the freight 
turnover of the ports of the Soviet Union was increased by 
92 per cent, under the First Five-Year Plan. Under the Second 
and Third Five-Year Plans both trade expansion and ship- 
building development were bringing Russia along the road to 
self-sufl5iciency, but the war placed an enormous strain on the 
industrial economy of the Soviet Union. The work of re-build- 
ing her depleted, and in some cases shattered, industries has 
called for an increase of such imports as machine tools from 
abroad. But it is also for the increasing exports of timber, coal, 
cotton, metals, canned fish, and hides that Russia will need 
an enlarged mercantile marine. It may be long before her 
own needs permit her to export oil in any quantity, but addi- 
tions will have to be made to her tanker fleets for her increasing 
use of petroleum products a home. Baku is the greatest oil- 
bearing region, so it is on the Caspian Sea that the chief in- 
crease will be made to the oil fleet. 

The increase already achieved in the U.S.S.R.’s merchant 
navy was not reached without severe struggles and many set- 
backs: it would be a great mistake to think that all went 

1 See also International Sea T mnsport: Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne Mance, 
K.B.E., G.B., G.M.G., D.S.O., assisted by J. E. Wheeler. (Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University 
Press, X945) ; p. 131. Reproduced by permission of the O.U.P. 

® M. Zhirmunsici, Soviet Export (Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 1936.) 

® Soviet Geography; p* 192. By permission of Messrs. Methuen. 
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according to Plan. Scandals and disorder prevailed in the 
merchant fleets not long before the second world war. Purges 
followed, affecting some members of the Transport Com- 
missariat. In April 1938 M. Yezhov became head of the Soviet 
merchant fleets — ocean-going as well as inland. 

If we look at the figures for the Russian mercantile marine 
before the outbreak of the last war, we find that the year 
1938-39 is the one period for which a clear summary of the 
position can be obtained. A comprehensive survey is to be 
found in the Register of Shipping of the U,S.S,R.^ which 

was issued from the head office of the Soviet Shipping Bureau in 
Leningrad. “This Register/’ said Shipbuilding and Shipping 
Record^^ “has been carefully compiled. No criticism can be 
levelled at the amount of information which is published. The 
compilers have gone to great pains to see that every possible 
detail has been included. In this respect the Register is there- 
fore somewhat superior to other shipping registers.” 

Separate columns were given for hull, main engines, main 
boilers, electrical and refrigerating machinery, holds, winches 
and derricks, and for dimensions, draught, cargo and passenger 
capacity. The text is in English and Russian. The Register showed 
that, of the total number of six hundred and sixty-four vessels of 
all types and classes, the great majority were small cargo ships — 
three hundred and three were of 1,000-5,000 tons, and fifty-six 
of these were motor-ships; and there were “no large ocean- 
going ships as we understand the term in this country”. It was 
the opinion of the writer of the analysis of the Russian Register 
(published in Shipbuilding and Shipping Record) that out of the 
six hundred and sixty-four vessels on the Register, only half 
could be of use as ocean-going shipping. Nearly one-third of 
these vessels were built in Britain, before the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and the oldest of these sea-going ships was nearly thirty 
years old. “Above 5,000 tons, the number of ships on the 
Register shows a rapid and surprising decline. Between 5,000 
and 8,000 tons there are only thirty-three vessels, of which 
twenty are motor ships. Six of the thirty-three were built in 
British yards. There are no vessels over 8,000 tons, except one — 
a converted British Gable ship.” 

Nevertheless under the Five-Year Plans much attention has 
been paid to the building of new types of vessels. All motor- 
ships launched since the commencement of the First Five-Year 
Plan were equipped with new type diesel engines. The majority 
1 13.10.1939 [Transport (1910), Ltd.]; p. 405. 
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of the most recent vessels owned by the U.S.S.R. have been 
built in Russia, of which the Baltic Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Works have constructed most ; next come the Leningrad yards, 
which have specialised in diesel engines, then come the Sormovo 
Works at Gorki. The first passenger steamer to operate on 
Russia’s Trans-Atlantic service, opened between Leningrad and 
New York in 1945, was the Viacheslav Molotov, flagship of the 
Baltic Merchant Fleet. She was the first Russian passenger ship 
to dock in Britain after the war. Built in the Netherlands, she 
is one of the steamers engaged on the regular service between 
the Soviet Union and Britain. 

In the Appendix to Lloyd's Register Book, 1947-48, Statistical 
Tables for 1947,^ we find the following data: total number of 
steamers of 100 tons and upwards belonging to the U.S.S.R., 
778, total gross tonnage, 1,742,162; motor-ships, 174, total 
gross tonnage, 414,825 (including sailing vessels and barges, 
grand total 964, tonnage 2,164,467) ; steam and motor trawlers 
and other fishing vessels, 126, tonnage 62,738. (It is remarkable 
that Great Britain and Northern Ireland, with coastlines so 
much shorter than Russia’s, and devoid of inland seas, have 
1,124 vessels listed in this class, with a total gross tonnage of 
297,236.) 

Figures for oil tankers of 1,000 tons and upwards are given 
for the U.S.S.R. as follows: steamers, 14, total gross tonnage, 
94,031 ; motor-ships, 23, total gross tonnage, 99,435. (These 
figures may be compared again with those for the United 
Kingdom, in which the total number of oil tankers is 434. It is 
even more striking to note that, while the U.S.S.R. possesses, 
as we have seen, a total of 37 oil tankers — of i ,000 tons and up- 
wards — Sweden has only 2 less. Norway’s total is 194, and that 
for America 864.) It must be borne in mind that “owing to the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining precise information in the 
case of Soviet Russia the figures given for that country may 
not be comprehensive.” 

Although, as we have said, Russia’s ports have been and to 
a great extent still are, badly placed as regards the main trade 
routes of the world, the fact that her coasts are adjacent to her 
fast-developing new industrial regions, offsets to some extent 
the former disadvantage. For her trade expansion a strong 
mercantile marine has become a necessity. Despite its increase 
under the Five-Year Plans, the Russian merchant navy was 
still far from equal to the needs of the U.S.S.R. during the 
^ Table I, Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


M.H.R. — ag 
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second world war. It was British, not Soviet ships, which brought 
back to Murmansk in August 1941, the 2,000 Russian miners 
who had been working at the Barentsburg mines on Spitz- 
bergen. During the last phase of the war in Europe, com- 
plaints were made that numbers of Soviet citizens released 
by British and American forces from German camps on the 
Continent, were being detained in England, The explana- 
tion probably lay in the fact that Russia lacked the ships 
to bring her citizens home. On 31 October the Empress 
of Australia and the Scythia sailed from Liverpool, carrying 
the first contingent of Russian ex-prisoners of war back to 
the Soviet Union. Between October 1944, and 4 May, 1945, 
42,421 Soviet citizens had been repatriated from Britain and 
the Mediterranean, and, except for one U.S. vessel, all the 
shipping which took these people home had been British. It was 
only British vessels too which transported to Russia 14,565 
Soviet citizens liberated on the Continent by U.S. troops. 
Again, the British subjects who had been liberated by Russian 
forces in Europe had been brought home from Odessa not in 
Soviet but in British ships. And it was in a British convoy which 
left the Kola Inlet on 28 October, 1944, that about 5,000 
Russian naval officers and men sailed for a United Kingdom 
port to take over British warships transferred to the Soviet navy. ^ 

But, if the official figures^ are correct, eighty-nine of Russia’s 
shipbuilding yards had been destroyed in the last war. Hence 
the Soviet Union pressed for shipbuilding facilities in her 
claims for advance reparations from Germany. It was arranged 
by the Allied Control Council that Russia and Poland should 
have the Deschameg-Weser shipyards at Bremen. 

Though the Tsarist Government had spent annually about 
one-and-a-quarter million roubles on chartering foreign vessels 
for Russia’s exports and imports, there existed in those times 
no official institution of shipping brokers.^ But the period 
following 1921 saw the creation of bureaux for co-ord- 
inating the export work of specialised trade bodies ; the 
central organisation which was set up to deal with the transport 
of outward cargoes and with forwarding agencies was known as 
Sovfrakhty and today it is one of the most important Corpora- 

^ Department of Naval Information, the Admiralty. 

^ Extraordinary State Commission for Ascertaining and Investigating 
Crimes of the German Fascist Invaders, issued September 1945. 

^Foreign Trade in the U,S,S.R,: J. D. Yanson. (Gollancz, 1934. New 
Soviet Library, No, 8) ; p, 160. 
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tions in the U.S.S.R. Part of its function is to carry out^ on a 
State monopoly basis, operations connected with chartering 
foreign tonnage both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. Sovfrakht is 
a Corporation under the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, 
upon whose annual plans the work of the Export Corporations 
is based. ^ 

A “Committee of Standards” for exports forms part of the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade, designed to ensure 
satisfactory quality of exports. In view of the one-time British 
embargo on trade with Russia, it is interesting to note that in 
1938 Soviet exports to the United Kingdom were higher than 
to any other country, the value being 375,124,000 roubles. No 
less than 40 per cent, of Russia’s timber exports were taken by 
Britain. The second highest customer was Belgium, to whom 
Russia sent goods to the value of 1 16,803,000 roubles. But from 
the last country Russia imported goods totalling 405,858,000 
roubles in value; from Britain the figure was only 240,309,000 
roubles. 2 

The Soviet Maritime Code is based on the International 
Conventions on Salvage and Collisions at Sea, which Conven- 
tions it adopted in March 1926. In February 1931, the Govern- 
ment approved of a Marine Arbitration Committee to be set up 
in Moscow. “Hitherto, owing to the absence of any Marine 
Court of Arbitration in the U.S.S.R., salvage disputes have had 
to be referred to foreign arbitration, as for instance, to Lloyd’s, 
even if both ships, the salvaging and the salvaged, had been 
sailing under the Soviet flag.”® Henceforth all disputes relating 
to the salvaging of foreign vessels in Russian waters could be 
adjudicated in the U.S.S.R. The form of contract of the com- 
mission was identical with Lloyd’s form of salvage agreement, 
except that the former provided that arbitration should be in 
Moscow instead of in London.^ The awards of the Maritime 
Arbitration Commission might, “on application of the in- 
terested party or on the intervention of the Public Prosecutor of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., be set aside by the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R. and referred back to the Maritime 
Arbitration Commission for reconsideration”.® 

^ See also M. Zhirmunski : Soviet Export. (Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 
1936.) 

2 See Table 60, The U.S.S.R. : An Economic and Social Survey^ p. 207. 
By permission of Messrs. Methuen. 

® Monthly Review^ Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 10. 

^ Ibid, Vol. IX, No. 10, p. 554. 

® Ibid, Vol. IX, No. 5, p. 283. 
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Marine insurance of Soviet exports and imports is controlled 
by Gosstrakh (State Insurance Department), and by the Black 
Sea and Baltic Insurance Company. Different routes require 
in many cases different types of vessels, and provision for these 
special requirements is ensured by Gosstrakh, This State com- 
pany has thus to deal with passage through the Dardanelles, 
where there have been occasional strandings, causing trouble 
for the Black Sea ships. ''The cost of insuring a cargo of grain 
shipped in the summer from the Black Sea to the Continent is 
50 per cent, more than for insuring a similar cargo from the 
River Plate. Whilst for a winter voyage from the Black Sea the 
insurance costs about two-and-a-half times that from the 
Plate.’^^ 

The improvement in navigational aids along Russia’s Arctic 
coasts — radio and meteorological stations — and the better 
work of her icebreakers, is reflected in the insurance rates for 
Arctic shipping. In 1924 the rates for a voyage to Murmansk 
were considerably higher than those to ports in northern 
Norway. But by 1929 the risk rates were not much higher.^ 

In Chapter XVI in this book, details have been given of the 
inland water transport system. In this section on the Mercantile 
Marine it will suffice therefore, to make only the briefest 
general remarks. In October 1925, the Soviet Government, 
which had previously nationalised river shipping, decided to 
allow private ownership of commercial craft for internal water 
transport without special permission. The crew was limited to 
twelve per boat: there was no restriction as to the number of 
boats which could be owned privately, but the number was of 
necessity small, since the total crew under individual ownership 
was limited to fifty. An exception to this, however, was made in 
the case of Volga boats, which were permitted to have a crew of 
sixteen per boat and a total crew of seventy. 

The administration of all shipping on inland waterways is 
undertaken, within defined limits, by the All-Union Bdver 
Transport Companies. This was fixed by decree of 26 January, 
1930, when the Central Executive Committee and Council 
of People’s Commissars, U.S.S.R., declared: "That to the 
All-Union River Transport Companies be transferred all the 
river shipping which is within the authority of the People’s 

^ Monthly Review. (Issued by the Moscow Naiodny Bank, Ltd.) ; VoL V, 
Nos. 8, 9; pp. 6, 7. 

* For more details regarding freight insurance, sec “Marine Insurance 
in connection with Soviet Trade” : Monthly Review ; Vol. V, Nos. 8, 9 ; pp. 6,7. 
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Commissariat for transport. And all the property which was 
within the administrative authority of the internal water- 
ways.”^ 

On 15 April, 1943, by Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, martial law was extended to the People’s 
Commissariat of Marine Shipping, to the Central Admini- 
stration of the Northern Sea Route, and also to the People’s 
Commissariat of River Shipping. 

^ U.S.S.R. Handbook, p. 351. 



ANNEX 


For the privilege of making the following extracts and refer- 
ences from Fu^rer Conferences on Ffaval Affairs^ W39-^945^ 
sincere thanks are expressed to The Controller, His Majesty^ s 
Stationery Office ; also to Messrs. William Clowes and Son, Ltd., 
for their kindness in permitting me to copy this material from 
Brassefs Naval Annual^ i94^- — M.M. 

The Preface to the 1948 edition of Brassefs Naval Annual 
(edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield) states that : 

“The bulk of this year’s issue is occupied by a reprint of a 
number of documents, issued by the Admiralty at various dates 
during 1947, which have attracted great interest but which 
have hitherto not been available in extenso to the general public. 
These documents have been selected, as being of outstanding 
interest, from the great mass of German naval archives which 
fell into Allied hands in the closing stages of the war. They have 
been summarised, perforce very briefly, in the press — starved 
of newsprint — as they appeared ; but this is the first occasion, 
as far as is known, that they have been made available in full 
to the public. . . . They afford a comprehensive picture of the 
war at sea, as viewed on the highest German plane from begin- 
ning to end ; and they illustrate once again in the most convinc- 
ing manner, the disasters that have ever overtaken the would-be 
world dictator who fails to understand the significance and 
potency of sea power. — H. G. T.” 
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INTRODUCTION 

'‘In the later stages of the Allied advanee into Germany in 19453 
k team of British and Ameriean Intelligence Officers kept a 
special look-out for German official records and archives, 
removed from Berlin for safety when the capital became the 
obvious objective of the Allied chief effort. Most of those of the 
German Naval Headquarters were found, and captured intact, 
by this team at Tambach in Bavaria. According to the evidence 
of Grand Admiral Docnitz at his trial at Nuremberg, he, 
conscious that the German Navy had nothing to hide or to be 
ashamed of, in the record of its part in the war, had given 
orders that they were to be preserved. There is no means of 
checking that statement, but even if those orders were given, 
it is quite probable that they would not have availed to preserve 
the archives had an inveterate Nazi amongst those who had 
charge of them considered that he would be carrying out the 
Fuehrer’s wishes in destroying them. Their preservation is due 
chiefly to the competence and promptitude of the Allied Intelli- 
gence officers, who found and seized them before anyone could 
make away with them. 

“Amongst the mass of records thus captured, one series stands 
out as of particular interest and importance, and has been 
translated and issued by the Admiralty — ^that of the minutes of 
conferences which the C.-in-C. of the Navy, or his deputy, had 
with Hitler- It was Hitler’s practice to hold regular Conferences 
with his various commanders and Ministers, to hear reports of 
the military situation, and to issue rulings, decisions, or orders 
on every sort of subject. The G.-in-C. of the Navy — ^Raeder up 
to January 1943, and Doenitz from then on — ^was not always 
summoned to these Conferences, but only to those at which 
naval aflFairs were discussed. He was usually to be found at the 
Naval Headquarters in Berlin — except when visiting naval 
bases or establishments — while the Conferences were held at 
one of the places where Hitler had his own Headquarters. It 
was Raeder’s custom, also followed by Doenitz when he 
succeeded, to take rough notes at the Conferences of what took 
place, and during his journey back to Berlin to draw up from 
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them a record in minute form to be entered in the archives. 
These are the minutes which have been translated and issued by 
the Admiralty. 

“It must be realised that these minutes, though they form what 
is probably the most authentic epitome of the war at sea as seen 
on the highest German official plane, have nothing in common 
with the private diary of an individual. They are not necessarily 
either complete, entirely accurate, or wholly ingenuous ; nor do 
they necessarily record what their compiler actually saw and 
heard of the events and discussions with which they deal. Under 
Nazi rule, any subordinate might be a political informer on his 
superiors, if he considered them to be insufficiently thorough- 
going in their Nazism. These records, therefore, are what the 
C.-in-C. of the Navy was willing to have entered in official 
archives rather than what he might have written in a private 
diary intended for no other eye than his own. That limitation 
must be borne in mind in drawing any historical conclusions 
from a study of them. 

“In issuing the translated minutes, the Admiralty remarked 
that the originals were verbose and often filled with minor 
technical details which, in order not to obscure the main 
picture, have been either summarised or omitted altogether. On 
the other hand, the Admiralty added a running commentary 
— sprinted in small type in the pages which foUow — describing 
the general situation at the time, and the sequence of main 
events of the war, so that the background of each conference is 
presented to the reader. The information on which this commen- 
tary is based was drawn from Admiralty records as well as 
German sources, so that it is sometimes more complete than 
that which was available to the Germans at the time. This 
background commentary will be found most useful to the 
general reader in enabling him to grasp the relevance — or 
irrelevance — of what took place at the Conferences. 

“The matter contained in the records was released simul- 
taneously in Great Britain and the United States — the actual 
translation was also a piece of team-work — but the “back- 
ground commentary” was a British contribution only. The 
American release consisted of the translated minutes themselves 
only, unabridged, with all their technical detail. The British 
version was issued, in typescript form, only to the Press and to 
certain University libraries in seven instalments, each covering 
one year of the war ; these were issued, at intervals of some three 
weeks, not in chronological order but in the order in which they 
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happened to be completed. It was thus only when the last of the 
instalments — that for 1941 — ^was issued that it became possible 
to view them as a whole ; and in the meanwhile, as a result of 
the severe shortage of newsprint, the Press were able to print 
only the briefest summaries of them. This is the first time, as far 
as is known, that the whole of the documents issued by the 
Admiralty have been printed. 

“They are here reproduced as issued, except that here and 
there a few minor misprints, or errors in spelling, translation, or 
construction, have been corrected, or English usage substituted 
for American. — H. G. T.” 

Extracts from Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 

1939-1945- 

Mote: The page numbers in all the following references in 
brackets under the Chapter titles, apply to text in The Maritime 
History of Russia, 848-ig48. 

For Chapter VII. The Soviet Far East. 

(Page 200. Refer the Russo-Japanese Pact, 1941.) 

The Report of the C.-in-C., ffavy, to the Fuehrer, on April 20, ig4i 
(relative to the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact) : It is stated 
that the Fuehrer values this Pact “because Japan is now 
restrained from taking action against Vladivostock and should 
be induced to attack Singapore instead”. {Brassey’s Naval 
Annual, ig48, p. 193.) 

For Chapter XII. Atlantic Aims. 

(Pages 283, 286. Refer the cession of Petsamo by the Finns to 

the Russians in 1940.) 

(a) In the Report of the C.-in-C., Navy, to the Fuehrer, on Decem- 
ber go, iggg, it is stated that in high military circles in Norway, 
one section is of opinion that Russia will occupy Tromsoe, and 
that the division of Norway has also been agreed on by Russia 
and Germany. [Brassefs Naval Annual, ig48, p. 70.) 

(b) The C.-in-C., Navy, in his Report to the Fuehrer on March g, 
ig40, stresses that above all, Britain must not be allowed to 
occupy Norway; that Germany must forestall this by occupying 
Norway herself. The C.-in-G. recommends that after the 
Germans have invaded Norway, the Russians should be in- 
formed that Tromsoe has not been occupied. “This could be 
interpreted by the Russians as constituting some considerations 
for their interests. It is better to have the Russians in Tromsoe 
than the British”. Admiral Raeder adds however, that “The 
Fuehrer does not wish to have the Russians so near, and is of 
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the opinion that Tromsoe will also have to be occupied by us”. 
{Brasseys Naval Annual, 1948, p. 86.) 

(c) Minutes of the Conference at Fuehrer Headquarters, August ii 

1943. Hitler gives indications of growing differences between 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians. The former, he says, ‘do, 
not wish to see Russia in Finland, nor, under any circumstances' 
to have Russia improve her sea communications with the 
Atlantic in the North”. {Brassefs Naval Annual, 1348, p. 357.) 

For Chapter XIII. The Baltic. 

(Page 292. Refer Hitler’s early intention to gain control of 
Baltic States.) 

Commentary by the British Admiralty. “Raeder in a private mpmni- a nH ii n i 
to the German Naval Historian in 1944 had stated that in his opinion 
Hitler had decided as far back as 1937 to eliminate Russia at least as a 
Baltic power.” [Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1^48, p. 168.) 

For Chapter XIII. The Baltic. 

(Page 292. Refer Hitler’s seizure of Memel, 1939.) 

(a) Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer on December 10, 

1944. The C.-in-G., Navy, emphasises the importance of Memel 
and says its loss would endanger the Navy’s bases, training 
areas, and convoy lanes. [Brassefs Naval Annual, 1348, p. 421.) 
(Page 293. Refer harbours on the Gulf of Danzig.) 

(b) Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer, January si, 

1945. Admiral Doenitz again stresses the great importance of 
the Gulf of Danzig, the only submarine training area. “He 
emphasises that the loss of this area would paralyse submarine 
warfare”. (Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1948, p. 429.) 

(Page 293. Refer decision regarding Stettin at Potsdam Con- 
ference, 1945.) 

(c) Corference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer, on February 
3, 1945. Admiral Doenitz states that Stettin and Swinemuende 
“are of decisive importance, and from a strategic point of view 
the enemy made a mistake in attacking Berlin rather than these 
harbours”. [Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1948, p. 429.) 

(d) Corference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer, on February 
fo, 1945. The C.-in-C., Navy, points out that it is of the utmost 
importance to naval warfare to hold the Stettin area. To hold 
Stettin and Swinemuende means that the deep seas east of 
Bornholm can be used for submarine training. The ports of the 
western Baltic are shallower. [Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1948, 
P- 449 -) 
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For Chapter XIII. Finland. 

(Page 302. Refer report in Stockholm of Admiral Raeder’s 
reactions to Ribbentrop’s concessions to the Soviet Union on 
the Baltic.) 

(a) Report of the C.-in-C., J^avy, to the Fuehrer, on December is, 
ig39 (relative to the Russo-Finnish conflict): “The G.-in-C., 
Navy, recommends accommodating Russia, for example in the 
matter of oil supply for submarines, as Russia also offers us 
practical advantages, e.g. holding foreign ships for three days 
after the departure of the Bremen”. {Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1948, 
p. 67.) 

(b) Minutes of the Conference of the CAn-C.^ Navy^ at Fuehrer 
Headquarters^ Wolfsschanze^ July 1944- The C.-in-C., Navy, 
stresses the importance of German control of the Baltic for the 
importation of Swedish ore, and points to the serious conse- 
quences which would follow a Russian break-through in the 
Baltic. If this should occur even further south, i.e. in Lithuania 
or East Prussia, then the German position on the Gulf of Fin- 
land — including the Baltic islands — would be worthless. Such 
a break-through would make it impossible to supply the 
Northern Army Group and Finland by sea, because of attacks 
from Russian air bases in Lithuania. [Brassefs Naval Annualy 
1948, p. 501.) 

For Chapter XIII. Finland, 

(Page 304. Refer use of anchorage at Poliarnoye permitted by 
Soviet Union to Germany during Russo-German Pact.) 

(a) Report of the C.-m-C., Navyy to the Fuehrery on October lOy 
1939. Admiral Raeder reports that auxiliary cruisers detailed to 
operate in the Indian Ocean are being equipped — one in 
Murmansk: “The Russians have offered the bay east of 
Murmansk as a base; this will be investigated^’. {Brassefs 
Naval Annualy 1948 y p. 46.) 

(b) Report of the C.-m-C., Navyy to the Fuehrety on October i6y 
1939: “The G.-in-C., Navy, reports that the Russians have 
placed at our disposal a well-situated base west of Murmansk. 
A repair ship is to be stationed there”. {Brasse/s Naval Annualy 
1948, p. 52.) 

For Chapter XIII. Finland — White Sea Canal. 

(Pages 303-05. Refer cession of Finnish ports to Russia.) 

(Page 306. Refer use of White Sea Canal by Russian warships 
in World War II.) 
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Report of the C.-in-C., Navy, to the Fuehrer, February 4, ig4i. 
This describes the measures which will be taken for closing the 
entrance to the Baltic Sea. Surprise attacks are to be made by 
the German Air Force against Russian bases and ships in the 
Baltic, Arctic Ocean, and Black Sea. The western entrance to 
the Gulf of Finland is to be blocked by mine barrages laid from 
Finland. Mine sweeping on a large scale must be undertaken 
once the Russian Fleet is eliminated. An agreement should be 
reached with Finland for obtaining the use of Finnish bases. 
“The locks of the White Sea Canal must be destroyed in order 
to prevent the escape of ships to the north”. {Brassefs Naval 
Annual, ig48, p. 176.) 

For Chapter XIV. The Soviet Navy. 

(Page 338. Refer claims made in Russian broadcast on Red 

Navy Day, 1944, regarding German ships sunk by Russian 

Baltic Fleet.) 

(a) Report of the C.-in-C., Navy, to the Fuehrer at Wolfsschanze, 
November 13, ig4i (relative to the war in the Baltic) : “Up to ten 
Russian submarines are stiU at sea, but have achieved no 
successes so far, unless it was a submarine torpedo which hit 
U144. . . . The cruiser Marty and some destroyers are evidently 
s till fully capable of operating, but the report concerning 
battleships is that ‘they are still heard in radio traffic but are 
no longer able to operate’ ”. [Brassefs Naval Annual, ig48, 
p. 236.) 

(b) Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer, at Wehr- 
wolf, August 26, ig42: “The particular type of warfare in the Gulf 
of Finland permits only the use of very small vessels. The most 
effective weapon for this region has proved to be the mines. 
Actions of the Russian Fleet, which were expected on a larger 
scsile, did not materialise due to mines. Only two or three 
submarines broke through into the Baltic, compared to at least 
twenty which were destroyed in trying to reach it. The conquest 
of Leningrad would terminate naval warfare in that region”. 
[Brassefs Naval Annual, ig48, p. 289.) 

(c) Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer, on February 
Ip, ig45. The admiral on special duty states: “With the excep- 
tion of a few successful operations by Russian submarines the 
danger to our convoys from Russian naval forces is less serious” 
than the danger the Russians could inflict by air attack on 
German convoys in the Bjdtic. [Brassefs Naval Annual, ig48, 
p. 447.) 
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For Supplementary Section, Strength of the Red Navy. 
(Pages 376-79. Refer non-Russian opinions of the Soviet Navy 
before, and during early part of, World War 11 .) 

According to Admiral Raedefs Report of Noverriber 22^ ^939y 
Hitler thought that the Russian ships were in poor condition, 
and refused the suggestion that Russia should be asked to give 
submarines to Germany. And he was of the opinion that the 
Russians would not give them. [Brassefs JSfaval Annualyig^S^ P-56-) 

For Supplementary Section. The Baltic Fleet. 

(Page 292. Refer the importance of the Baltic States to the 
plans of ‘‘Operation Barbarossa”.) 

Hitler in Directive No, 21, ^^Operation Barharossd!\ outlining 
his intended attack on the Soviet Union, says that the Russian 
Baltic Fleet will rapidly lose its bases, and therefore its use as 
a battle force will be lost too. [Brassefs Naval Annual^ 1948^ 
p. I 59 -) 

(Page 382. Refer Ossian Goulding’s report of drain on German 
escort ships, owing Russian attacks on enemy convoys sailing 
between Germany and Finland.) 

Report of the C.-in-C,^ Navy^ to the Fuehrer^ December 22, 1942, 
Reporting on the situation in the Baltic, Admiral Raeder says: 
“Since we have so few escort vessels, and these are so heavily 
taxed, we must review once more the advantages to be gained 
from an occupation of the islands of Laansaari and Seiskar and 
of the Schepel-Oranienbaum strip before the spring of 1943. 
Only a really effective blockade of the eastern part of the Gulf 
of Finland, close to the enemy’s key bases, could give us hope of 
saving fighting forces and mines. Even if Leningrad were 
completely destroyed by artillery fire, the submarine danger 
would still exist because Kronstadt remains a base. Every 
submarine, however, that gets through the blockade is a threat 
to the entire Baltic Sea and endangers our shipping which is 
already barely sufficient”. {Brassefs Naval Annual, 1948, pp. 302, 

303*) 

(Page 382. Refer anti-submarine net spread by the Germans 
from Hogland Island to the Esthonian coast.) 

Minutes of the Conference of the C.-m-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer 
at Headquarters, Wolfsschanze, July 8, 1943- Admiral Doenitz 
emphasises the importance of capturing the Oranienbaum 
basin. “However, no Russian submarine has succeeded so far 
in getting out of Leningrad harbour.” [Brassefs Naval Annual, 
1948, p. 384.) 
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(Page 384. Refer the command of the South Baltic by the 
German Navy, and the part played by Admiral Scheer in 
evacuation of coastal towns.) 

Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer, on February g, 
ig45. The Fuehrer highly commends the achievement of the 
Navy in transferring the 3rd S.S. Panzer Corps from Libau to 
Stettin. [Brassefs Naval Annual, igiS, p. 441.) 

For Supplementary Section. The Northern Convoys. 

Page 396. Refer insufficiency of British aircraft carriers protect- 
ing the Northern Convoys early in 1942.) 

Report by the C.-in-C., Navy, to the Fuehrer at Headquarters, 
Wolfsschanze, March 12, ig42. In the Arctic Ocean the German 
Air Force must wage relendess war against enemy carriers. 
“Elimination of the aircraft carriers would basically improve 
our chances”. {Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1Q48, p. 266.) 

(Page 389. Refer meeting of Allied Joint Chiefs of Staffs Com- 
mittee, 1942, when it was stated that the first of the three 
main defensive tasks was “to keep Russia effectively in the 
war”.) 

Conference of the C.-in-C., Naiy, with the Fuehrer at Wehrwolf on 
August 26, ig42. “Supplies to the northern ports of Russia 
remain decisive for the whole conduct of the war waged by the 
Anglo-Saxons”, {Brassey's Naval Annual, ig48, p. 289.) 

For Supplementary Section. Leningrad. 

(Page 406. Refer shipbuilding industry of Leningrad.) 

Report of the C.-in-C., Navy, at Conference with the Fuehrer at 
Wehrwolf, August 26, igqy. The C.-in-C. “requests a directive 
that the shipyards in Leningrad be spared shelling and air 
attacks and not be destroyed with the city for obvious reasons. 
The Fuehrer declares that such systematic sparing of the ship- 
yards is possible in the case of artillery, but not in connection 
with air raids; however, air raids never achieve complete 
destruction of docks in any case. The Fuehrer wiU take the 
Navy’s request into account although he is of the opinion that 
the Russians will destroy the docks themselves”. {Brassey’s 
Naval Annual, ig48, p. 289.) 

For Supplementary Section. The Black Sea Fleet. 

(Page 409. Refer The Times report, 23.11. 1942, of the Axis 
warships in the Black Sea.) 

(a) Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer at Wehrwolf 
August 26, ig42. Admiral Raeder says: “We hope that the 
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Russian Black Sea Fleet will be put out of action by October or 
November. Submarines will remain important in the future 
when the Black Sea is used as a training area. . . . The Fuehrer 
considers the submarines in the Black Sea important because 
they will have a very favourable political influence on Turkey. 
He suggests that six submarines for this reason be transferred 
there. The C.-in-C., Navy, agrees”. {Brasse/s Naval Annual, 
PP- 289, 290.) 

(b) Minutes of the Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the 
Fuehrer at Headquarters, Wolfsschanze, December ig and 20, ig^g. 
The Fuehrer expresses his intention of utilising the Danube 
monitors not only on the Danube, but especially in the Black 
Sea and the Kerch Strait. {Brassefs Naval Annual, igfd, p. 374.) 

For Supplementary Section. Sevastopol. 

(Page 419. Refer description of the Crimea by the Germans as 
their “aircraft carrier in the Black Sea”.) 

TAe Commentary of the British Admiralty on the situation October 55, ig42, 
concerning the Russian advance on the southern sector of the Eastern Front ; “ Hitler 
saw his hold over the Ukraine slipping. . . . The Black Sea, however, was 
perhaps the only area where Germany’s sea power was undisputed, and 
Hitler turned to Doenitz to see how this sea power could be used offensively, 
or, in the last resort, to secure the safe evacuation of the Wehrmacht. The 
Crimea was the key position, and at a conference on October ay, plans 
were discussedfor makingthe Crimea an unassailable stronghold”. (Brassey’s 
Naval Annual, igdS, p. 370.) 

For Supplementary Section. The Sea of Azov. 

(Page 42 1 . Refer German attack on defences of northern shores 
of Sea of Azov.) 

Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer at Wehrwolf 
August 26, ig42. Admiral Raeder reports: “Considerable losses in 
the Sea of Azov were caused specially by Russian mines. Fur- 
ther losses would be incurred in trying to put the ports acquired 
into navigable condition, always keeping in mind the fighting 
tenacity of the Russians”. {Brassy’s Naval Annual, ig48, p. 290.) 

(Page 422. Refer help given by Azov Sea Flotilla to Black Sea 
Fleet in the Russian assaults on the Crimea.) 

Minutes of the Visit of the C.-in-C., Navy, at Fuehrer Head- 
quarters, Berghof February 26 and 27, ig44. “Plans for establishing 
a base for naval forces ... in the Sea of Azov” are explained to 
the Fuehrer, who says he fears the Russians will land in the 
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Crimea by way of the Sea of Azov. {Brassefs Naval Annual, 
1948, p. 385.) 

For Supplementary Section. The Caspian Sea. 

(Page 423. Refer destroyer flotillas on Caspian.) 

Conference of the C.-in-C., Navy, with the Fuehrer at Wehrwolf 
August 26, 1942. Admiral Raeder reports: “The only vessels 
which can be sent to the Caspian Sea at the moment are coastal 
minelayers {KM-Boot) and Italian units of the type used in the 
Black Sea. No final conclusions on how to transport the vessels 
have been reached. In the Caspian Sea we will be confronted 
with an enormous Russian superiority, since all our equipment 
must be brought by land”. {Brassey^ s Naval Annual, 194^' 
p. 290.) 



APPENDIX I 


‘ ‘ The Limitation of Kaval Armaments and the Exchange of Information 
Concerning Naval Construction^ Agreement signed by the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and of the U.S.S.R,^ 17 July, 1937.^ 

Under Part II the main provisions are contained in Article 4: 

(i) No capital ship was to exceed 35,000 tons standard displacement. 

(ii) No capital ship was to carry a gun with a calibre exceeding 16 in. 
(A Protocol modifying the Agreement of 17 July, 1937, was 

signed in London on 6 July, 1938. It was then laid down that the 
figure of 35,000 tons in Article 4 (i) should be replaced by the figure 
of 45,000 tons.) 

Article 5 of the 1937 Agreement laid down that no aircraft carrier 
was to exceed 23,000 tons or to carry a gun with a calibre of more 
than 6.1 in. Under the terms of Article 7 no submarine was to 
exceed 2,000 tons standard displacement, or to carry a gun exceed- 
ing 5.1 in, in calibre. 

^ Published as Cmd. 5679 by H.M. Stationery Office. Reproduction by 
permission of the Controller. 
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Agreement signed on I'j July, iggy, between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R. providing for “ The Limitation of JTavai 
Armaments and the Exchange of Information concerning Naval Construc- 
tion:'^ 

This Agreement contains an important provision concerning 
Russia’s Far Eastern Fleet. Under Part II, the and Clause of 
Article a relating to limitation, states : — 

“It is understood, however, that the Soviet Government shall not 
be bound by the limitations and restrictions of this part of the 
present Agreement in so far as the Soviet Far Eastern naval forces 
are concerned, so long as there shall not be concluded a special 
agreement between the U.S.S.R. and Japan on this subject. Never- 
theless, the Soviet Government will not construct or acquire any 
vessels exceeding the said limitations and restrictions except in the 
event of such construction or acquisition by Japan or any other 
Power in the Far East.” 

Russia’s insistence on freedom of action wherever her Pacific 
Fleet was concerned, arose from the fact that Japan had repudiated 
the Washington Naval Agreement of 1922, and had refused to be 
bound by its limitation clauses. Clause (3) lays down that 

“Should the Soviet Government, as the result of such construc- 
tion or acquisition by Japan or any other Power in the Far East, 
decide to construct or acquire vessels exceeding the said limitation 
or restrictions, a notification to that effect shall be made to the 
Government of the United Kingdom, and the vessels concerned 
shall not be laid down or acquired until after this notification has 
reached the Government of the United Kingdom.” 

Under Clause (5) it is laid down that 

“Nothing in paragraph (2) above shall entitle the Soviet Govern- 
ment to construct or acquire any vessel exceeding the limitations or 
restrictions prescribed by this Pact of the present Agreement for 
service, or to employ such a vessel on service, elsewhere than in the 
Far East, wherever the vessel may be constructed or acquired. The 
Soviet Government shall equally not be entitled by anything in 
paragraph (2) above to transfer from the Soviet Far Eastern to the 
Soviet Baltic or Black Sea Fleet any vessel constructed or acquired 
in the exercise of the right conferred by that paragraph.” 


^ Sec also this book, p. 327. 
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Part III of this 1937 Agreement is headed Advance Notification and 
Exchange of Information, Article 2 lays down : — 

(i) (a) ‘‘Each Contracting Government shall communicate every 
year to the other Contracting Government information as hereinafter 
provided, regarding its annual programme for the construction and 
acquisition of all vessels of categories and sub-categories specified in 
the Agreement, and periodical information giving details of such 
vessels and of any alterations to vessels of the said categories or 
sub-categories already completed. 

(b) It is understood, however, that the Soviet Government shall 
not be under any obligation to furnish the Government of the 
United Kingdom with any information regarding any vessels coming 
within the said categories or sub-categories which may be constructed 
in the Far Eastern territories of the Soviet Union, for service in the 
Far East, so long as there shall not be concluded between the Soviet 
Government and the Japanese Government a special agreement on 
this subject; and this Part of the present Agreement shall be read 
subject to this understanding.’’ 1 

^ Treaty Series No. 17 (1938) : — 

Agreement between His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics providing 
for the Limitation of Naval Armament and the Exchange of Information 
Concerning Naval Construction (with Protocol of Signature and Exchange 
of Notes of November 12-19, ^ 937 > regarding the Russian text.) 

Quotations by permission of the Director of Publications, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1938. Command Paper 5679. 
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A 

Recipients of the medals awarded by the Soviet Government to 
officers and men of the Royal and Merchant Navies, for their work 
with the Northern Convoys : — 

Order of the Red Banner: 

Captain Maxwell Richmond, R.N. 

Captain Richard Onslow, R.N. 

Captain Eric Percival Hinton, R.N. 

Captain John Lawrie, D.S.O., D.S.C. (Merchant Navy.) 

Order of the Patriotic War {First Degree) : 

Chief Petty Officer Cornelius Stephen Collins, R.N. 

Chief Engineer Officer William Kelly S. Robinson (Merchant 
Navy.) 

Chief Officer William Prance (Merchant Navy.) 

Order of the Patriotic War {Second Degree) : 

Able Seaman Henry James Woodward, R.N. 

Boatswain Frederick John Kendle (Merchant Navy.) 

Sailor Anthony Martucci (Merchant Navy.) 

Order of the Red Star: 

Steward Robert Quick (Merchant Navy.) 

Ship’s Cook Benjamin Thompson Coffey (Merchant Navy.! 

B 

Names of Russian members of crews of the Northern Fleet, who 
received decorations from H.M. King George VI : — 

Awarded the D.S.O.: 

Gaptaun Vladimir Izotov, of the tanker Azerbaidjan, (Holder of 
ffie Order of Lenin) 

Captain Mikhail Pavlov, of the tanker Donbas. 

Awarded the O.B.E. : 

Captain Ivan Afanasyev, of the motor ship Story Bolshevik. 

Captain Kiril Kasyanchuk, of the motor ship Engels. 

c 

(i) Message from the Board of Admiralty, London, 31. 12. 1941, 
to Admiral ELharlamov, Soviet Naval Attach^ in London : — 

“The Board of Admiralty send to you and through you to all 
officers and men of the Soviet Navy, their greeting and good wishes 
for the New Year. With increasing confidence in the triumph of the 
common cause they look forward to the day of final victory, which 
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is being brought so much nearer by the heroic achievements of the 
Soviet forces.” 

(ii) Message from the defenders of Kronstadt to the defenders of 
Malta, 5.5.1942 

“We, the marines of the fortress of Kronstadt, congratulate you 
on your recent award. We are watching with most sincere sympathy 
your heroic struggle against our common enemy and are full of 
admiration for your courage and tenacity. We are completely confi- 
dent that you will be strong and brave enough to beat off all the 
many and varied attacks of the Nazi and Fascist hordes, and to hold 
your island fortress until victory comes. Blow for blow ! No mercy 
for the enemy ! 

“On behalf of the marines of the fortress of Kronstadt : 

“Vice-Admiral Tribuz; Members of the Military Council 
Smirnov and Verbitsky.” 

(iii) Message to the pilots of the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal 
Navy, sent on behalf of the Naval pilots of the Soviet Union. : — 

“In the days of the great fight against the Hitlerite hordes, the 
naval pilots of the Soviet Union warmly greet the naval pilots of 
Great Britain. 

“Gomrades-in-arms, the historic task of freeing humanity from 
Hitlerite tyranny has fallen to the lot of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain. In the fight against Hitlerism, which 
seeks to drown the whole world in blood, naval pilots have shown 
fearlessness and great military ability. We record with admiration 
the operation carried out by you at Taranto, the devastating blows 
on the battleship Bismarck^ and your courageous fight for the 
destruction of military objectives and bases of the hated enemy. 

“The unshakable will of our peoples to wage the fight until 
complete victory over the enemy, binds us naval pilots mercilessly 
to exterminate the Hitlerite monsters on sea, on land and in the air. 
Our cause is a just cause. We are defending the liberty and happy 
future of all humanity. Victory will be ours. 

“On behalf of the naval pilots of the Soviet Union : 

“(Signed) — 

“Lieutenant-General of Aviation, Zhavoronkov. 

“Major-General of Aviation, Korobkov. 

“Major-General of Aviation, Kuznetzov. 

“Naval Pilots, Heroes of the Soviet Union, Preobrazhensky, 
Ubenov, Torakev, Brinko and Krohalev.”i 

(iv) Message in reply to (iii) sent to Soviet War News, 29.9.1941, 
by Rear-Admiral A. L. St. G. Lysky, Fifth Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Air Service : — 

“Sir, — Please allow me through you to reply to the message to 
the pilots of the Naval Air Service from the pilots of the Soviet 
Naval Air Force, which we read in the Soviet War News yesterday. 

1 Soviet War News, 27.8.1941. 
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“We welcome the spirit of friendship shown to us by our valiant 
comrades of the Soviet Naval Air Force, and we look forward to the 
day when our combined efforts may bring that victory which we 
both so ardently desire. The Naval Air Service reciprocates warmly 
the greetings and good wishes of the Soviet Naval Air Service, and 
wishes them good hunting and happy landings.” 
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Alexander I, Emperor, 12, 15, 18, 
22, 1 16, 125, 126, 137, 161, 228, 
238, 288; North Pacific ukase 
(1821), 240-242, 244 
Alexander II, 137, 171, i74> 318 
Alexander III, 39 
Alexander I Land, 21, 257 
Alexander JSfevski, Russian flagship 
(1863), 245 
Alexandria, 116 

Alexandrovsk, 28, 195, 206, 239 
Alexei ev. Admiral, 178, 191; Cos- 
sack voyager, 79 

Alexinsky, Gregor, 7011., 324n., 
343 »• 

Alexis, son of Peter I, 68 
Alexis Mikhailovitch, Emperor, r8, 
152,242,311 

Alfred the Great, King, 94, 9411., 

310. 

Algeciras, Act of, 122 
All-Union Geographical Society 
(Russian), 213; Institute of Plant- 
Culture (Russian), 36 
Allen, W. E. D., 310 
Allied Shipping Control Committee 
(1915), 342 

AlmaZy Russian small cruiser, 321 
America, see United States 
America, Central, 73; North, 109, 
no, 210, 21 1, 222, 236, 240; 
North-West coast, 18, 19, 22, 27, 
73? 79 j 81, 83-86, 88, 186, 210- 
2i 8, 220-222, 228, 242, 244 ; 
South, 287 

America and the Far Eastern Question, 
186 n., 19611. 

American Civil War, 245; monitors 
used in, 318 

American Foreign Relations {II), 245 n. 
American Relations in the Pacific and the 
Far East, 1784-1000, 250 n. 
American Review of the Armed Forces of 
the U*S.S.R. (August 1941), 32711. 
American State Papers, Foreign Rela- 
tions, 17411., 24211., 25311. 
Americans in Eastern Asia, 25 1 n. 
“Amoor” {see also Amm), 243 
Amosov, Cossack voyager, 78 


Amoy, 182, 230 

Amsterdam, 62, 145, 272; merchants 
of, 98 

Amsterdam Island, 102 
Amu Daria, the {see also Oxus), 44, 
WL 355-357; delta, 357 
Amundsen, Roald, 35, 108, in, 
1 12, 262, 272 

Amur, the, 15, 16, 16 n., 28, 44, 57, 
78, 87, 165, 166, 174, 175, 185- 
1S7, 193. i94j X98-200, 236, 238, 
242-244, 246, 252, 311, 362, 363; 
American penetration of, 243; 
Chinese resistance to Russians on, 
165, 166; discovery of delta, 
X5 j 165; length of delta, 36011.; 
Poyarkov’s voyage on river, 15, 
i6n., 55; Russian advances on, 
49, 165-167, 238 
Amur, Lower, 170; Upper, 16 
Amur delta, 167, 177, 182, 185, 195, 
200, 236-239, 244, 36011.; Com- 
pany, 243; Gulf, 112; Territory, 
174; Valley, 199, 200 
Amur Flotilla, Muraviev’s, 166, 363; 

Soviet, 166, 328, 350, 362 
Amursk, 166, 257 

Amurski, Count {see also Muraviev), 

65 

Anabestu, 205 

Anadir (Anadirsk), 28, 80, 198, 200 
Anadir, Soviet cargo ship, 261, 262 
Anadir, the, 57, 80, 83, 85, loi, 198; 

Bay, 260; delta,79, 80; Gulf, 80, 82 
Anapa, fortress of, 127 
Anchersky, Lieut. Peter P., 338 
Anchorage, Alaska, 209 
Andaman Islands, 162 
Anderson, Dr. R. G., 8, 71, 12511., 
318 

Andreanov Islands, 222 
Andrei Pervosvanni, Russian battle- 
ship, 323 

Andrews, G. L., 89 n. 

Andreyev, A. L, 1811. 

Angara, the, 87, 361, 362 
Anglo-French attack on Pekin, 166; 
on Petropavlovsk, 238, 245; naval 
forces at Dardanelles (1915), 134, 

135 

Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
(1935). 290 
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Anglo-Iranian oil production, 163 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1902), 
i 59 > i 76 n., i 77 > 326 
Anglo-Russian Agreement (1907), 
157, 159; for Limitation of Naval 
Armaments (1937), 290 
Anglo-Russian naval operations. 
First and Second World Wars, 
161, 162; trade embargoes, 347 
Anglo-Russian Relations, i68g—ig^j, 
66 n., 12411., 13111., 19211. 
Anglo-Saxons, 3, 4 
Anglo-Soviet Journal, 26811., 273 n. 
Anian, Strait of, 73, 75, 75 n., 21 1, 
212, 216 

“Anin’*, Strait of, see Anian 
Aniwa Bay, 165, 237, 239 
Anjou, whaling-ship of Russia-Fin- 
land Whaling Company, 22 
Ankara, 140; Kremlin policy to- 
wards, 123 

Ankudinov, Cossack voyager, 79 
Annals of Congress (1820-1821), 28611. 
Anne, Empress of Russia (1740), 
86 

Answer to Mr, George Dixon, late Com- 
mander of the Queen Charlotte^\ 
An, 221 n. 

Antarctic Circle, Bellingshausen 
crosses, 8; continent {see also Ant- 
arctica), 8; Ocean, 8, 288; voyages 
of Bellingshausen and Cook in, 8 
Antarctica, 18, 21, 288, 368 
Anzac, 135 

Anzacs at Gallipoli, 135 
Apostle Feter, Russian warship {temp. 
Peter I), 311 

Apraxin, Admiral, 66, 68, 7 1 
Arab chroniclers, 47, 50, 94; coins 
on Russian river routes, 48; geo- 
graphers, 156 
Arabia, 37 

Arabian Sea, 157, 161, 163 
Arabs, 50, 51 

Aral Sea, 44, 156, 315, 316; Flotilla, 
316-318 

Aramchechin Islands, 231 
Arautan Islands, 78 
Archangel, 1 1, 60, 61, 70, 71, 92, 98, 
100, loi, 107, 108, 258, 262, 266, 
275, 280, 285, 297, 306, 309, 31 1, 
315^ 328 


Archangel, New {see also New Arch- 
angel and Sitka), 226 
Archangel Michael, Russian steam- 
ship (1918), 309 

Arctic, Soviet development of, 21, 
35, 36, 1 12, 266, 270, 308 
Arctic bases, 7, 208; Circle, 94, 271 ; 
climate, 12, 16, 36, 209, 263-270, 
278; defence plans, 247; Explor- 
ation and Development Company 
(V. Stefansson’s), 105 
Arctic enterprise and exploration, 
American, 13, 105, 271, 272; Aus- 
trian, 13; Basque, 265; British, 13, 
23 j 745 86, 88, 89, 92-97, 100, 102- 

106, no, 111,261,271,298; Cana- 
dian, 13; Danish, 13, 265; Dutch, 

23, 95-100, 102, 106, 265, 272; 
German, 13; Icelandic, 13, 98; 
Italian, 13, 27111., 272; Nor- 
wegian, 13, 94, 95, 257, 261-263, 

265, 267-271; Portuguese, 74; 
Russian, 12, 13, 19, 32, 35, 37, 
77-79. 84, 85, 89, 95, 97, 99- 

107, no, 258, 260-280, 368; 
Swedish, 13, 103, 107, 263, 265, 

275 

Arctic Fleet {see Northern Fleet), 
Navigation Institute, State, 35, 

266, 270; navigation interdicted 

to foreigners, 23, 97; Ocean {see 
also Frozen Ocean), 13, 34, 36, 
40, 41, 43-45, 52, 74 . 78, 79 . 92, 
95. 97. 98, 100, 104, 108 n., in, 
199, 202, 212, 223, 257, 260, 262- 
268, 270, 273, 274, 285, 286, 304- 
306, 308, 31 1, 325, 361; ports {see 
also under their names), 10, 34, 
361; Route, the {see Northern 
Sea Route, North-East Passage), 
8, 32, 33. 38, 91. 102, in, 258, 
259, 264, 311, 361; seas, 6, 

12, 34, 37, 265; wireless stations, 
37, 258, 262, 263, 266, 267, 270, 
275, 278 

Ardahan, 160 
Argun, 236 

Arkhangelsk {Royal Sovereign), 331 
Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R., The, 

327 

Armed Neutrality League, 316 
Armenians, 67 
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Armistice (1918), continuation of 
sea-warfare after, 150 
Armstrong, Adam, 306 
Arnold, J., i73n. 

Artamontov, Colonel, 116 
Artega, Spanish sea-captain, 1214 
Artyukh, Russian icebreaker, 279 
Asiiurada, 149, 150 
Asia, 6, 29, 31, 43, 54, 89, 92, 96, 
loi, 102, no, 126, 153, 171, 178, 
195, 200, 218, 233, 250, 252, 254, 
263, 269, 342, 358 
Asia, Central, 85, 156, 16 1, 164, 
SHj 3563 357; cotton of, 29, 156, 
357; Republics, 156 
Asia and America, separation of {see 
also Anian, Bering Strait, North 
Pacific, North-East Passage), 19, 
57, 72, 74, 76, 79, 81-85, 88, 89, 
216, 247 

Asie Centrale, 31411. 

Askold, Russian cruiser, 162 
Askold, Varangian chief, 46, 50 
Astara, 153, 160 
Astor, John Jacob, 27 
Astrabad, 54, 152, 154, 161, 355; 
Gulf of, 149 

Astrakhan, 53, 54, 5411., 58, 66, 69, 
145, 152, 153, 350, 352; Turkish 
attack on (1569), 314 
Atkins, F. M., 91, 31 1 n. 

Atlantic, the, 6, 8, 15, 40, 109-111, 
133, 177, 217, 221, 254, 285, 330, 
336; Cable, 244; littoral, 6, 40, 
257, 281, 282, 284; Pact, 286; 
Powers, the, 5, 119; waters in 
Polar Seas, 269 

Atlantic, North, 5, 28, 33, 87, 103, 
107, 109, 274, 281, 287, 304, 308; 
Russian aims, 281-285 
Atlantic, South, 286, 287, 367 
Atlasov, Vladimir, 80 
Atomic age, 4, 28, 35, 365, 366 
Attawelpa, Russian sealing-vessel, 
228 

Attu Island, 32 

Audacious class, British destroyers, 

332 

Aunet, Mme d’, loi 
Auntung, 190 

ilwrom, Russian frigate, 165 
Aurora Palace, 149 


Australasians, 6 
Australia, 40, 142, 163 
Austria, 115, 132, 354 
Austria-Hungary {see also Central 
Powers), 1 19, 127, 133, 144 
Avacha, 85, 86, 1 71, 201, 238 
Avos, ship of the Russian Fur Com- 
pany, 237 

Ayan, 167, 194, 200, 245 
Azerbaijan, Ix'anian, 160; Soviet, 
160 

Azov, 52, 63, 65, 123, 124, 145, 314, 
351? 352; Flotilla, 315 
Azov Sea, 50, 52, 65, 66, 124, 144, 
150. 275, 352, 353, 367; exports, 
138; imports, 138; Shipping 
Agency, 346 

Background of Eastern Sea Power, The, 

214 

Baddeley, John F., 66 n. 

Baffin Bay, 220; Island, 112 
Baghdad, 48, 159 
Bagrow, Leo, 232 
Baidarkas, Aleutian boats, 1 7, 80 
Baikal, brig commanded by Nevel- 
ski, 238; ferry steamer, 322 
Baikal, Lake, 16, 33, 87, 175, 197, 
239 j 358, 361-363 

Baikal Amur Magistral Railway 
(“B.A.M.”), 193, 194 
Baku, 48, 66, 125, 145, 152-154? 

160; oil, 156, 314, 352, 367 
Balboa, 212 

Balfour, Arthur James, 134, 173 
Balkans, the, 39, 127, 131, 132, 
141 

Balkash, Lake, 357, 358; Port, 358 
Balkhan Gulf, 355 
Ball, Captain (1799), 115 
Ballard, Vice-Admiral G. A., 181 n. 
Baltic, the {see also Russia, advances 
in Baltic); British Fleet (1919), 
298; coasts, 14, 30, 48, 59, 67, 69, 
289, 290, 295, 300, 342; Con- 
ference (1908), 290; German 

domination, 30, 61, 289, 290, 295, 
296, 301; German Fleet (1942), 
300; Mercantile Marine Shipping 
Agency, 346; ports, see under their 
own names; Soviet aims, 40; 
Soviet supremacy, 30, 281, 294, 
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295; Soviet trade, 14, 138; j 

Swedish domination, 58-61, 67; 
trading fleet under Peter I, 289 
Baltic Fleet, Imperial Russian, 33, 
63, 6311,, 69, 71, 85, io8n,, 113, 
162, 180, 281, 309, 318-320, 
323; increase under Catherine II, 
290; operations in 1913, 324, 325, 
328, 336-338; Soviet {see also 
Navies, Soviet), 17, 32, 109, 293, 
297, 299-302, 306, 309, 328 
Baltic Republics, 289-291, 298; in- 
corporated in U.S.S.R,, 279, 294, 
297, 298, 301, 302 
Baltic Riddle, The, 28911., Q9511. 
Baltic Sea, 3, 11-14, 18, 33, 34, 44, 
45, 48, 68, 126, 133, 148, 174, 
189, 226, 278, 282, 293, 294, 299- 
'303, 306-308, 315, 318, 322, 334, 
335, 352-354, 362; eastern, 295; 
middle, 299; northern, 68, 69; 
southern, 294, 297 
Baltic shipyards, 148 
Baltic States, 30, 282, 291, 292, 294, 
301, 302, 324; German occupation 
(1918), 291, 292; trade with 
Britain, 294; trade with Germany, 
289, 292 ; trade with Russia, 294, 

295, 299 ^ ^ 

Baltic States, The (L. F. Gray), 301 n. 
Baltic States, The (Royal Institute of 
International Afeiirs Report 
1938), 290 n., 29811. 

Baltic-White Sea Canal {see also 
White Sea Canal), 68, 285 
Baltimore Chronicle, 241 n. 

Baltimore clippers, 22, 252 
Baltiski Port {see also Paldiski), 298, 
301 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe, 247 n, 
Bandur Abbas, 159; Shah, 153, 160; 

Shahpur, 159, 160 
Bangkok, Russian squadron calls at, 
161 

Bank for Russian Trade Review, 348D. 
Banks, N. P., 255 
Banks Island, 1 1 1 
Bannister, Thomas, 314 
“Baranof” Island, 222 
Baranov, Alexander, 19, 26, 223, 
224, 226, 228, 246 
Barents, William, 98, 99 
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Barents Map, the, 73, 83; Sea, 36, 
109, 259, 260, 266, 306 
Barentsburg mines, 286 
Barker, J. Ellis, 143 n. 

Barlow, Roger, 92, no, 265 
Barracouta, English warship (1855), 
238 

Barrington, Hon. Daines, 102, 215 
Bases, air, 105; American, 247, 255, 
330, 367; Canadian, 32; Japan- 
ese, 192; Russian, 28, 287, 297, 

303, 330 

Bases, naval, 6, 171, 368; Albanian, 
122; American, 7, 40, 41, 4111., 
Q08, 247-251, 254, 255, 287, 330; 
British, 57, 173, 177; Chinese, 
182, 254; Japanese, 37, 188, 201, 
203, 322; Korean, 188, 190, 195^ 
Latvian, 300; Mediterranean, 
Persian, 157; Russian, 9, 15, 28, 
29> 33: 39: 40, 10, 109, 1 17, 1 18, 
153: 173: 174: ^79: 1^2, 187, 194, 
201, 203, 205, 208, 226, 227, 282, 
284, 286, 291, 293, 295, 299: 303: 
308, 31 1, 314, 319, 330, 336, 341, 
368; Turkish, 132, 157, 320 
Bashenov, General, 323 
Basil Bay, 188 
Basques, whalers, 98, 265 
Basra, 159 
Bathurst Island, 1 1 2 
Battle of the Sea of Japan, The, gn., 
10, ion., i79n. 

Batum, III, 132, 136, 144, 145, 149, 
160, 313, 318, 367 
Bau, M. J. 231 n. 

Bear Island, 98 
Beauvais, Vincent de, 74 
Beazley, R., 89 n. 

Begichev Island, 36 
Behaim Globe, the, 184 
Bekowitsch, Prince, 153 
Belgium, 286; share of world trade 

(1913): 341 

Belgrade, 12 1,354; Treaty of (1739), 

66 

Bell, John, 72 n. 

Bellingshausen, Fabian Gottlieb von, 
8, 19, 21, 288 

Bellingshausen Sea, 21, 288 
Bellot Strait, 1 12 
Bengal, Bay of, 162 
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Bennett, Floyd, 272 
Beonets, 309 
Beresina Canal, 353 
Berezan, 46 
Berezob, 89, loi 
Bergen, 109 

Bering, Vitus Ivanovilch, 16, 21, 
31 n., 55, 72, 77-79, 81, 82, 8211., 
84-8611., 88, 89, loi, 185, 201 n., 
210, 212, 218, 222, 233 
Bering Expedition, First, 55, 8i~ 
84, loi; Second, 85, 86, loi, 
201 n. ; Third, 86, 87, 212, 213 
Bering Peninsula, 85; Sea, 32-34, 
79, 80, 88, 89, 104, 108, 109, 198, 
200, 208, 209, 218, 233, 245, 260, 
274, 314; Strait, 6, 12, 18-20, 29, 
31, 74, 79-82, 84, 88, 89, 103, 
10311., 108, III, 195, 208, 209, 
212, 223, 233, 240, 243, 247, 260, 
261, 266, 275, 278, 280 
Berlin, 1 41, 25911., 282; Conference, 
1945 {see also Potsdam), 117, 294, 
331; Treaty (1878), 132, 318 
Bertholf ’s map, 2 1 2 n. 

Bertie Memorandum (i 1.3. 1901), 
176, 17611. 

Besika, 132 

Bessarabia, 38, 123, 131, 132, 14111., 
144; recovery by Russia (1940), 
148 

Best, George, 74 

Betscharev, Russian navigator of 
N.W. Pacific, 219 
Beveridge, Senator A. J., 252, 342 
Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, 1 18 
Bezmyannaya, 188 
Bienstock, Gregory, 711. 

Big Three ^ The, 28611. 

Bikini tests, 365 

Billings, Captain Joseph, 12, 13, 219 
Birkett, G. A., 89 n. 

Bismarck, Otto von, 132, 178 
Bjarmaland, 9411. 

Bjorko Island, 303 
Blachernes, Our Lady of, 46 
“Black Dragon, The”, 57 
“Black Earth, The”, 138, 353 
“Black River, The”, S^halin, 206 
Black Sea, the {see also Euxine), 3, 
38, 43-53J 80, 61, 65, 66, 
122, 124, 126-128, 130, 131, 133- 


140, 143-15O3 i 53 > 1573 159, 179, 
202, 275, 278, 282, 306, 334, 341- 
343 j 3525 353; Conference (1871), 
132; exports, 138, 144; Naviga- 
tion Company, 341 ; ports {see 
also under their names), 123, 130, 
140, 143, 144, 145, 150, 309, 314, 
343 j 353; Shipping Agency, 

348 

Black Sea Fleet, Imperial Russian, 
14, 65, 1 15, 124, 125, 127-130, 
132-134, 142, 145, 150, 165, 314, 
315? 317? 338; revolt of 

Potemkin, 149, 150; Soviet Fleet 
{see also Navies, Soviet), 17, 138, 
140, 179, 309, 328, 354, 367 
Blagovyeschensk, 182, 198, 199, 363 
Blazius, interpreter at Muscovy 
Court, 76 

Blomberg, von, German War Minis- 
ter, 305 

Bodan, explorer of Ob delta, 96 
Bodega Bay, 21 1, 227, 228 
Bodega y Cuadra, Juan Francisco, 
212, 214 

Bogdanovitch, General, 1 74 
Bohemia, 119 

Bona Conjidentia, of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby’s Expedition, 92 
Bona Esperanza, Sir Hugh Willough- 
by’s ship, 92 

Bonaventure, Richard Chancellor’s 
ship, see Edward Bonaventure 
Boncourt, L. C. A. Ghamisso de, 
2011., 21 

Bone, Edith, 61 n. 

Borodin, George, 1 1, 35 n. 

Bosnia, 132, 133 

Bosphorus, the, 38, 39, 46-48, 51, 
123, 124, 126, 128, 129, 131, 134- 
139; Upper, 133 

Boston, 230, 252; brigs, 21 ; clippers, 
252; Marine Society, 26; traders, 
224 

Bothnia, Gulf of, 283, 303, 304 
Boxer Rebellion, 178 
Boyars, 46 

Brandt, Kars ten, 58, 31 1, 315 
Brassefs Naval Annual, 330, 33111., 
333 > 337 338 n., 339 *^= 3^6 

Braunsberg, 294 
Breitfuss, L., 82 n., 232 
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Bremen, 5 

Brennus-cliiss battleship (1897), 
320 

Breslau, German cruiser, in Black 
Sea (1918), 129, 134, 138, 150 

Brest-Litovsk, 144; Treaty of, 144, 
291, 292, 302 

Briansk, 65, 353 

Bridge, Vice-Admiral Sir Cyprian, 
62 n. 

Brighton, British destroyer, 332 

Bristol Bay, 88 

Britain {see also England), acquires 
part of Germany’s merchant fleet, 
347; appreciates strategic position 
of Finland, 302; builds aircraft 
carriers, 366; builds ironclads, 
129; builds ships for Russia, 63 n., 
70, 258, 275, 318, 319, 323, 341, 
347; claims to Oregon, 241; 
obtains mines from Russia, 338; 
opposes Russia in Crimea, 14, 
129; policy in Europe, 282; rela- 
tions with France, 116; relations 
with Russians in Alaska, 242, 244; 
relations with U.S.A., 5, 230; 
secret agreement with Russia 
(I9i5)> i35j 136; ships coal to 
Russia, World War I, 308; signa- 
tory to Pacific Treaty (1921), 326; 
trade with American Indians, 220, 
337; trade with Baltic States, 294; 
trade with China, 221, 22411., 
231, 238; trade with Japan, 100, 
184, 185; trade in Pacific, 229; 
trade with Russia, 58“6o, 68, 69, 
92 > 93 . 96, 97 . 104. 347; Viking 
invasions, 310 

British attitude to Russian aims in 
Baltic, 283; to Russian aims in 
Far East, 172, 173, 176, 177, 179, 
189, 201, 221, 238, 329; in India, 
159, 16 1, 163; in Mediterranean, 
39, 113-116, 1 19, 120; in Near 
East, 132; in North Pacific, 210, 
228; in Straits, 125, 126, 128-130, 
132, 133, 139, 141; in Yugoslavia, 
119 

British Commonwealth {see Com- 
monwealth) 

British Empire, 3-5, ii8, 161, 347, 
366 
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British flag on Wrangell Island, 105 ; 
Maritime Code {see Maritime 
Code); Navy, see Navies; officers 
serve with Russian Navy, 63, 1 14, 
123, 1 5 b 3 3 1 67 3 Wj 325 ; vessels 
carry Russian cargoes, 341, 342 
British Official Return of the Strength of 
the Fleets, 325, 327 

British-Russian Gazette and Trade Out^ 
look, 25811., 25911. 

British United Press Reports, 
Nuremberg Trials, 325, 332 n. 
Broke, Captain Philip, 106, 107 
Brontman, L, K., 258 n., 268 n., 
270 

Brooklyn, 5 

Broughton, Captain, 188, 235, 236 
Broughton Bay, 188 
Bruce, Captain {temp. Peter I), 67 
Bruce-Lockhart, R. H., 1 50 n. 
Brunei, Oliver, 95 
Bucarelli Expedition, Second, 214 
Bucarest, Treaty of, 144, 148 
Buchanan, Sir George, 134 
Budapest, 354 

Biilow, Bernhard H. M. K., Prince 
von, 178 

“ Buffer State, The”, 182 
Bug, the, 125, 335, 353 
Buldakov, Cossack voyager, 78 
Bulgaria, 38, 39, 136, 144 
Bulgars, 145 
Burei, the, 198, 363 
Burney, Captain James, 88, 21 1 
Burns, Emile, 6 1 n. 

Burrough, Christopher, 54 
Burrough, Stephen, 93, 95, 99 
Burrough Strait, 93 
Butakov, Admiral, 355 
Butler, David, 31 1 
Buturlin, Vice-Admiral, 31 1 
Buxton, Noel, 128 n., 131 n. 

Buza, Cossack voyager, 78 
Byeli Island (Ostrov), 257, 260 
Byelmorsk, 308 
Bylot Island, 112 
Byorussi, 3011. 

Byrd, Admiral, 272 
Byrnes, James F., ii8n. 

Byzantium, 13, 45-47? 4 ^? 5 b ^23, 
133? 310, 315; ships of, 51, 123; 
trade to Russia, 48 
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Cabot, Sebastian, 59, 92, no 
Gabrillo, Portuguese navigator, 2 1 1 
Gaghancatov, Mos^, 50 
Gagni, Captain, 27111. 

Gahen, Gaston, 18511. 

Calcutta, 37, 162 

Caledonia (Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
toiy), 241 

California (see also Russia, Spain), 
210, 213, 214, 217, 247; America 
establishes right to, 21; Russian 
penetration of, 26, 27, 210, 213- 
217, 223, 227 

Californian Sea Otter Trade^ The^ 
21711. 

Callahan, J. M., 25011. 

Callao, 210 

Cambridge Modern History Atlas, The, 

154 

Camden, William, 21 1 
Camranh Bay (see also Kamranh 
Bay), 33, 180 

“Camskatka” (see also Kamchatka), 
215 

Canada, in, 245, 274, 286; flag of, 
raised on Wrangell Island, 105; 
icebreakers, 258, 262, 275; Lynn 
Canal and Yukon claims, 26; 
minesweepers built in, 337; 
Mounted Police, see Royal Cana- 
dian 

Canada, ex-Canadian icebreaker {see 
also Earl Grey, Lithe), 275 
Canals, see under their names, also 
Inland Waterways 
Cancer, Tropic of, 19 
Canopus-chiS^ battleship (1897), 320 
Cantemir, Prince, 67 
Canton, 21, 22, 182, 229-231, 252 
Cape Barrow, no; Bathurst, 112; 
Hanco, 73; Breton, 112; Buona 
Speranza {see also Gape of Good 
Hope), 265; Camaano, 215; 
Gheliuskin, 12, 34, 10 1, 105, 260, 
266, 280; Chirikov, 212; Chukchi, 
84; Deshniev, 6, 79, 105, 195, 200, 
209, 219, 233; East {see also East 
Gape), 79, 80, 84; Flora, 106; of 
Good Hope, 108, 109, 226, 322; 
Horn, 21, 109, 221, 226; Litke, 
233; Lopatka, 159, 209, 234; 
Mavrikaya, 260; North, 88; 


Prince of Wales, 6, 88, 209; 
Shalagaski, 88; Sheridan, 271; 
Taimir, loi, 102; Tiouk Karagan, 
355; York, 1 12 

Cape Route, the, 15, 18, 33, 100, 
109, 180, 226, 280 

Captain Cookes Voyages to the Pacific, 80 
Cards on the Table, 29411. 

Carl Lomen Trading Corporation, 
105 

Garlowitz, Treaty of, 65 
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Islands), 40 
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Garpini, Johannes de Plano, 73, 74 
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la mer du Sud, 82 n. 
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attack on Baku, 125; founded by 
Peter I, 152; Soviet Flotilla, 153, 
160 

Caspian Province, 149; Sea, 43, 45, 
50-5411., 58, 60, 65-67, 125, 144, 
145, 152-154, 159^161, 171, 223, 
306, 307, 314, 352, 355-357; 
Shipping Agency, 346 
Cassini Convention, 171 
Castricum, commanded by Vries, 233 
Gathaio Orientall, 265 
Cathay (see also China), 74, 92-95, 
265 

Catherine I, 82, 86 
Catherine the Great, 8, 14, 38, 39, 
61,85, 87, Ii3-ii5> 124, 125, 127, 
131, 137, 161, 213, 215, 218, 233, 
281, 290, 302, 316; appreciation 
of sea power, 8, 15, 1 13, 124 
Caucasia, Trans-, see Trans-Cau- 
casia 

Caucasus, the, 13, 51, 67, 117, 138, 
143, 144, 149, 153, 161, 367; 
Persian, 132 
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gator, 210 

Gazan (see also Kazan), 53 
Celestial Empire {see also China), 
1 66, 229, 230, 236, 252 
Central Powers, the (1878-1914), 
128, 132 

Centurion-c\a.ss battleship (1897), 320 
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chant prince, 76 
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Chancellor, Richard, 59, 60, 92, 93, 
95 

‘‘Chancery of the Military Marine” 
(Peter Fs), 73 
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Chang-ku-feng, 188 
Channel, the English, 4, 67 
Chany, Lake, 358 
Chapaev^ Russian cruiser, 334 
Charjow, 357 
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320 

Charles I, Hydrographer Royal to, 
272 
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XI, 72; Charles XII, 13, 67, 71, 
72. 116,315 

Chater, Arthur G., 257 n. 

Chatham raided by Vikings, 45 
Chefoo, 253 

Cheliuskin, Cape, Capes ; Semeon 
Ivanovitch, 12, 101 
ChelinskiTif icebreaker type, 258 
Cheliuskin, voyage of, 108, 112, 259, 
266, 267, 278 
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Chemulpo, 180, 321 
Ghdradame, Andr6, 13611. 
Gheremkovo, 198, 362 
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268 n., 273, 2730. 

Chernaiev, 171 
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Chicherin, George V., 137, 138, 325 
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Chile, 280; trade with, 229 
Chin-Kiang, 182 

China {see also Cathay), 54, 55, 73, 

83, no, 166, 171, 173, 183, 184, 
187, 189, 190, 198, aoi, 219, 228, 
230, 230 n., 236, 250, 253, 265; 
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183, 183 n., 186, igi, 194, 202, 
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Navies; “Open Door” policy, 172, 
173, 204, 250-254; opposes Russia 
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87, 171, 172, 178, 182, 219, 224, 
252; Republic, early years of, 182, 
252; tea trade, 22, 230, 251, 
252 

China, North, 182, 252; South, 186, 
197. 231, 238 

China Concessions, British, 174, 
176, 182, 192, 251; French, 251; 
German, 251 

China Sea, 230, 251; East, 182; 
South, 29 

China trade, with America, 21, 22, 
224, 229, 230, 251-253, 255; with 
England, 173, 177, 222, 231; with 
Japan, 185 : with the Netherlands, 
230, 231 ; with Portugal, 230 ; with 
Russia, 22, 229, 231, 253; with 
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with Spain, 230; with Spanish 
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Chirikov, Lieut., 55, 83, 210, 212, 
214, 218 
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ship, 84, 227 

Ghishima-Kaikyo Strait, 202 
Chita, 175, 193 
Chkalov, Russian cruiser, 333 
Ghoris, Ludovic, 21, 27 
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Chukchi Cape, see Capes; Peninsula, 
31 n. 

Chukchis, 21, 31 n.. Bo, 86, 196 
Chukot Peninsula, 79, 103, 107, 198, 
200 

Chukotsk, 29, 267 
Chukotski Noss, 84, 86 
Churchill, Awnsham, 9811.; John, 
9811.: Rt. Hon. Winston, 4, 134, 
i34n., 135, 141, 366 
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Chusovaya, the, 358, 362 
Cielens, Felix, 29^ 

Cipangu Japan), 84, 184 
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age of, 18, 19, 22, 162, 226, 288, 
317, 345; later voyages of, 18, 
23 15 3I7 j 318; South Polar Ocean 
circumnavigated by Bellings- 
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Clarke, Colonel Sir George Syden- 
ham, 11411., i3on., 28111., 317, 
Sign. 
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navigator, 91, 219 
Clyde, the, 278 
Cnut, King, 89 

Coal, Anadir basin, 198; Burei basin, 
364; Cheremkovo, 198, 363; 

Donetz basin, 352; Karaganda, 
358; Krasnoyarsk, 361; Kuzbas, 
360; Kuznetsk, 361; Lena basin, 
198; Manchuria, 28; Pechora, 36; 
Ridder, 360; Sakhalin, 205; Shu- 
rab, 356; Spitzbergen, 286; Suli- 
uktin, 356; Sutchansk, 198; Tula, 
350; Tunguska, 361; Tunguz, 36 
Coates, W. P., 20311.; Zelda K., 
203 n. 
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Colberg, 281 
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Lavinius Hulsius, The^ 98 n. 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, A (A. 

&J. Churchill), 9811., ggn. 
Collins, Percy McDonough, 174, 
243, 244 

“Colossus of the North”, the, 27, 176 
Columbia, Boston ship trading Can- 
ton (1788), 230 

Columbia, British, 32, 243, 244 
Columbia River, 220, 227, 241; 
Valley, 21, 22 
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Comedy of Catherine the Great, The, 
12511. 

Cominform, the, 1 19 
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1 1 9? 325, 366, 367; communica- 
tions, 5, 117-119, 122 
Communist Party, Russian, Central 
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of, 7, 28, 338 
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83 n., 316 
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292 n. 
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Conflict of Policies in Asia, 187 n. 
Congressional Globe, 256 n. 

Congreve, William, i84n. 

Conquest of the Arctic, The, 1311. 
Conquest of the North-West Passage, 
The, 11211. 

Constantine, Grand Duke, 318, 320 
Constantine, first Russian minelayer, 

319. 320 

Constantine, Russian survey ship, 238, 
355 

Constantinople, 38, 39 j 45 > 46 j 53 j 68, 
1 15, 1 17, 123, 124, 126, 131-138, 
145, 152, 282, 314; Treaty of, 128 
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Constanza, 144, 148, 149 
“Contemporary Englishman, A”, 
63 n., 64 n. 

“Continental System, The”, 126 
Convoys, see Northern Convoys 
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79, 86, 88, 89, 100, 10311., 214, 
217-220, 288 

Cook Inlet, 218, 220; River, 2 18, 22 1 
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Copenhagen, 126, 282, 293; British 
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215, 281 
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Coral Islands, 20 

Corbett, Lady, 1511., 162 n.; Sir 
Julian, 15, 162, 16211., 220, 323 
Cordova (Copper River), 215 
Corea {see also Korea), 173 
Corfu, 1 15 
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“Corporation of Free Mariners”, 341 
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Tromsoe to Yenesei delta, 107, 
257> 263 

Cortereal, Caspar de, 74, 212 
“Cossack Line”, the, 66 
Cossack voyages, 78-80, 83, 96, 105, 
213 

Cossacks, advance across Siberia, 

15-17. 30, 52, 55. 57. 77-80, 91. 

100, 239; attacks on English 
travellers to Persia, 314; of the 
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Don, 52, 53, 66, 152; Trans- 
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‘‘Cossacks, Century of the”, 57, 282 
Courier, frigate of Peter I, 70 
Courland, 14, 134, 291 
Cowan, Rear-Admiral Walter, 324 
Coxe, William, 16, 83 n., 99, loi, 
2i8n,, 219 

Crimea, 14, 124, 145, 314; coasts 
of, 13; German march through 
(1942), 57, 140, 328; Khanate of, 
124, 

Crimean War, 14, 22, 39, 53, 129- 

132, 137. 165^ 170, 179. 

201, 238, 245, 318 
Cristqforo Colombo, ex-Italian train- 
ing ship, 333 

Cronstadt {see also Kronstadt), 318 
Cuba, 287 

Cumhuriyet, Turkish paper, 161 
Cyprus, 1 15 

Czechoslovakia, 40, 285, 293 

Dagoe Island {see also Hiiuma), 41, 
295-301 

Daily Mail, The, 12211., 30011. 

Daily Telegraph, The, 15111., 29211., 
293 n. 

Dairen {see also Dalny, Talienwan), 
H7> I73> i75» iBi, 183, 253, 323, 
3 H 

Dakar, 322 

Dallin, David J., 9 n., 286, 298 
Dalny {see also Dairen, Talienwan), 

7 > 1755 i 83 » 192, i 97 j 330. 342 
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Dan^, 45, 310 
Daniel, R. J., 339 
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141, 148; delta, 53, 54, 125, 127, 
130, 14111., 145, 148; European 
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Company, 354; States, 354 
D’Anville, Jean-Baptiste Bour- 
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Danzig, 293, 299; Bay of, 294, 297; 
Gulf, 293 
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fortification of, 139; in World 
War I, 133, 136; in World War 

II. 133 

Darien, 212 
Dascovici, N., 123 n. 

Datum Line, the, 249 
Daugavspils (Dvinsk), 301 
“Daurians”, the, 16 
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Krasny Oktiabr, 105; Lieut., lands 
Aniwa Bay (1805), 237 
Davidson, George, 2 1 1 
Davies, R. A., 199 n., 22411., 35811., 
362 n. 
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Davis Strait, 1 1 2 
Daw;n, Russian sloop (1877), 103 
Dawn in Siberia, 362 n. 

Dawson Creek, 32 
De Castries Bay, 165, 204, 238, 239 
De Long, Commander, IJ.S.N., 105 
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tyr), 16, 83 
Dedk, F., 13711. 

Deane, John, 62, 64 
Debenham, Frank, 288 n. 
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105 

Dede Agatch, 141 

Defence, global, 6, 41, 163, 366, 

367 
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Nicholas, 82 n. 
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15711., 28211., 36811, 

Demorgny, G., 12811. 
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Peter I), 185 
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Denmark, 75, 282, 286, 290 
Dennett, Tyler, 251 n. 

Deptford, 62, 64 
Derbend, 53, 66, 152, 154 
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356 

Deshima, 185 

Deshniev, Semeon, 57, 79-83, 88 
Devon Island, 1 1 2 
Devonshire i warship of Peter Fs 
Baltic Fleet, 63 n. 

Dharan, 1 19 

Diana, British cargo vessel under 
Wiggins on Northern Route, 103; 
Russian frigate, 165; Russian 
sloop of war (1811), 234 
Dickinson, J. H., 911.; Robert, 290 
Dickson, Russian icebreaker, 278 
Dickson Harbour, 34; Island, 257, 
258, 260, 263; Port, 263 
Diedinovo, 58 

Dillon, E. J., 17811.; Mrs. E. J., 
178 n. 

Diomede Island, Big, 6, 3 1 ; Little, 
6, 31, 86 

Dir, Varangian chief, 46 
Discourse of a Discoverie of a new pas^ 
sage to Cataia, 75, 94 
Discovery, ship in command of Gapt. 
Clerke oii Cook’s third voyage, 
102; ship in Russian-American 
Fur Company’s service (1803), 228 
Discovery of Bering Strait, The, 84 n., 
85 n. 

Discovery of Muscovy, The, 60 n. 
Dnieper, the, 30, 46-51, 65, 123, 
125, 137, 145, 353, 363; delta, 13, 
66, 124, 125; Flotilla, 350, 353; 
Rapids, 47, 352 

Dnieper, Lower, 52, 352; Middle, 
353; Upper, 353 
Dniepropetrovsk, 353 
Dnieprostroy, 353 
Dniester, the, 125, 137, 148; delta, 

13 
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Dobrudja, the, 144 
Dobson, G., 68 

Documents secrets des Archives du 
Ministere des Affaires Etranghes de 
Russie, 13411. 

Dogger Bank, 180 
Dolgoruki, Prince, 315 
Don, the, 50, 53, 54, 66, 137, 145, 
159) 352, 353; delta, 64, 66, 153, 
185 


Don, Upper, 64 

Don Flotillas, Peter I, 63-65; Soviet, 

350 

Donbas, 138, 352 
Donetz, the, 352 
Dorpat, 59, 297 
Dost Mohammed, Amir, 157 
Douglas, James, factor of Hudson’s 
Bay Company, 228; Captain 
William, 221 

Drake, Sir Francis, 210, 21 1, 222; 
Port Sir Francis, 210; Strait, 1 12, 
288 

“Drake’s Bay”, 21 1 

Drang nach Westen, Russia’s, 12, 

30 

Dreadnoughts, Russian, 134; Turk- 
ish, 150 

“Druzhinas”, 46 
Dubna, 350 

Duca d^ Aosta, Italian cruiser, 333 
Duckworth, Admiral, 126 
Dudinka, 361 

Dugdale, Rear-Admiral Robert, 
114, 317 

Duggan, S. P. H., 12411. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, 20911., 31611. 
Duma, the, 136 

Dumkrat, battleship of Peter Fs 
Baltic Fleet, 71 
Dunn-Gardiner, R., 10711. 

Dutch, early voyages to Arctic, see 
Arctic Explorations; early voya- 
ges to Japan, 184, 185; seamen, 
60, 61; shipwrights, 58, 62-64, 
31 1 ; trade in Pacific, 229, 233; 
trade with Persia, 54; trade with 
Russia, 60, 68, 69; traders in 
Japan, 185, 226, 235 
Dutch Harbour, 41, 112, 247 
Dvenadsat Apostolov-class battleship 
(1897), 320 

Dvina, the, 45, 48, 96; Bay, 31 1; 

delta, 45, 75, 94, 9411. 

Dvina, Northern, 51, 52, 61, 308; 

Western, 51, 52 
Dvinsk (Daugavspils), 301 

Eagle, Captain James Shield’s ship, 
223 

Earl Grey, ex-Canadian icebreaker, 
see Canada, Litke 
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East Cape {see also Gape East), 32, 

^ 79= 84 _ 

East India Company, 5411., 184, 

222, 229, 230 

East Indies, the Netherlands, 28 
Easter Island, 2011. ’ 

Eastern Question, The, 12411. 

Eclipse, American seal-hunting ves- 
sel, 224 

Eclipse of Russia, The, 1 78 n. 

Economic Development of the Far East, 
The, 200 n. 

Edmonton, Canada, 209 
Edward Bonaventure, Richard Chan- 
cellor’s ship, 92, 93 
Edward VI, King, 76, 94 
Egypt, 1 15, 126; British campaign 
in World War II, 367; Khedive 
(Mehemet AH) ,129; supply routes 
to Russia, 329 

Eira, British Arctic exploration ship, 
106 

Elbe, the, 45, 290, 332 
Elbing, 30, 292, 335 
Eldridge, F. B., 21411. 

Eliot, George Fielding, 33 
Elizabeth, Qjueen, 14, 60, 69, 93, 
23011., 311, 315 
Ellesmere Island, 287 
Ellsworth, Lincoln, 272 
Elphinstone, Admiral, 114, 317 
Emden, German light cruiser, 162 
Empire Grec an dixieme siicle, U, 

. 47 n. 

Empires of the Far East, 1 75 n. 

Empress of China, U.S. cargo vessel 
(1784), 252 

Encounter, English warship (1855), 
238 

Endeavour, 102; boat used in Parry’s 
Polar expedition, 271 
England (see also Britain), 3, 5, 59, 
63, 92, 125, 126, 128, 159, 237, 
298; maritime history of, 10; 
merchants from, in Muscovy, 14, 
53. 54. 58-60, 92, 93, 96, 314; 
nautical instruments from, 19; 
war with American colonies, 114 
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lyiS, isn. 

English Channel, the, 113, 180 
English sea sense, 79, 80; seamen, 
see Seamen 

“Englishman’s Streight”, the, 21 1 
Enterprise, of McClure’s expedition, 
iii; boat used in Parry’s Arctic 
expedition, 271 

Equator, first Russian crossing of, 19 
Erik, son of Harald the Fair, 94 n. 
Eritrea, 118 
Eskimos, 17, 3 in., 112 
Essen, Admiral von, 323 
Esthonia,4o,59, 67, 144,291, 291 n., 
2975 298, 300; incorporation in 
U.S.S.R., 294, 299, 300; Pact 
with U.S.S.R. (1939), 294, 295: 
Treaty with U.S. S.R. (1920), 295 
Esutoru, 205 

Ethiopia, Russian aims in, 1 16 
Eudoki, in which Novodchik is said 
to have discovered Aleutian Is- 
lands, 212 
Euphrates, the, 159 
Europe, 6, 34, 46, 54, 103, no,' 126, 
153, 178, 252, 269, 281, 282, 286, 
289, 342; Eastern, 282, 297, 368; 
Great Plain of, 12, 30, 52; 
Western, 58, 257, 297 
Europe devant Constantinople, U, 137 n. 
EuxineSea, 145 

Evers, boats on Turkish model, built 
by Peter I, 66 

Expansion of Russia, 181^-igoo, The, 
12811., 171 n., 31811. 

Expedition, Russian ship reached Ob 
delta (1734), loi 

Expedition to the North Pole (by 1 . 

Papanin), 26911. 

Express, Swedish sloop, 103 
Extraordinary State Commission 
for Ascertaining and Investigat- 
ing Grimes of the German Fascist 
Invaders, 349 u. 

Fairbanks airport, 32, 209, 247 
Famous Voyage of Sir Francis Drake, 
The, 21 1 

Famous Voyages and Navigations of the 
English, The, see Voyages 
Far East, The, 17311. 
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Far East, the {see also China ; Japan ; 
Pacific; Russia; Russo-Japanese 
War, etc.), i8, 22, 27, 57,76, 82,86, 
1 18, 171, 173, 178, 181, 186, 187, 
190, 1 9 1, 196, 202, 226, 238, 250, 
252, 253, 321, 322; Allied opera- 
tions against Germany, World 
War I, 343 ; American interest in, 
see United States, trade with 
China, also Pacific; British sea 
power reduced, 331 ; British trade 
in, 246; Soviet Russia in, 17, 28, 
36, 43, 108, 109, 166, 167, 184, 
1935 1945 1965 198) 201, 203-205, 
207-209, 274, 329, 330, 334, 338, 
342, 361, 363; Soviet Russia’s 
warm- water ports in, 314; prin- 
cipal sailing routes in, 195; 
Volunteer Fleet in, 342, 343 
Far Eastern Command, Second 
(Soviet), 362 

Far Eastern Fleet, Soviet, see Pacific 
Fleet 

Far Eastern Republic, the, 182 
Far North, the {see also Arctic), 1 1, 
33. 35 > 36, 40 j 99 > iiij 263, 273, 
280, 322, 350, 359 
Farallon Islands, 211, 227 
‘Tashoda Incident”, the, 116 
Fayle, C. Ernest, 20311., 30911., 
343 n- 

Feldman, Constantine, 14911., 15011. 
Fdice, British sailing ship under 
command of John Meares, 221 
Felkerzam, Admiral von, 180 
Feodorov, Ivan, 86 
Feodorov, Eugene, 267, 26811. 
Feodor ovitch. Emperor Michael, 
23 j 97 

Feodosia, 150 

Ferghana Canal, 356; Valley, 356 
Fermor, General, 30 
Ferraby, H. C., 143 
Finland, 144, 286, 290, 291, 300, 
302-304, 309; acquired by Russia 
(1809), 69; Armistice Agreement 
with Russia (1944), 283, 303, 305; 
conquests of Peter I, 81, 303; 
frontiers with Russia, 69, 305; 
Gulf of, 14,45, 69, 281, 291, 297- 
300, 302, 354; inland water- 
ways, 303; lakes, 303; nickel, 304, 


305; Non- Aggression Pact with 
Russia, 302; Peace terms with 
Russia (1940), 69, 254, 303-305; 
Reparations to Russia, 309, 331; 
Russian attack on, 283, 302 
‘‘Finlapeia”, 75 
Finmark, 283 
Fisher, James, 27311. 

Five-Year Plan, First, 36, 55, 58, 
156, 325? 327 > 3345 346; Second, 
38, 156, 325, 327; Third, 108, 
3255 348, 350 

Fleets: The British Commonwealth of 
Nations and Foreign Countries (1939), 

325 

Flemings, 60 

Fletcher, Francis, 210 

Fleuve Amour, Le^ 1611., 18511. 

Florida, 268, 287 

Flottes des Combats, Les, 33 1 n., 332 

Forbes, N., 8911. 

Foreign Financial Control in China, 

61 n. 

Foreign Rights and Interests in China, 
61 n., 18311., 25311. 

Formosa, 250 
Forrestal, James V., 208 
Fort Kazabusk, 357; Mears, 208; 
Ross, 26, 27, 210, 222, 227; 
Wrangell, 26 

Fortress, battleship of Peter I’s Don 
Flotilla, 64 

Fortuna, ship of Bering’s First Expedi- 
tion, 82 

Forty Thousand Against the Arctic, 34, 
280 n. 

Fox, Charles James, 130 
Fox Islands, 212 

Foxton Hall, British cargo vessel, 180 
Fram, Nansen’s ship, 106, 268, 269, 
271, 272 

France, 115, ri6, 136, 176, 245, 286, 
315? 327.; aid to Turkey (1798), 

1 15; Allied invasion (1944), 39; 
battleships (1897), 320; builds 
ironclads, 129; contre-torpilleurs, 
334; in Crimean War, 39, 129, 
165, 201; exploration in Japanese 
waters, 220, 235; exports to 
Russia (1917), 343; Montreux 
Convention, 139; opposed by 
Russia in Napoleonic War (1795), 
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316; opposition to Japan, 27; 
receives Russian warships (1920), 
324; revolt of warships in Black 
Sea (1919), 150; share of world 
trade (1913)5 341; signatory to 
Pacific Treaty (1921), 326; 

squadron leaves Black Sea (1919)5 
150; strength of navy (1897), 320; 
supports Turkey against Russia, 
39; trade with China, 231 ; treaty 
with Sweden (1855), 283; Viking 
invasions of France, 455 310 
France, French battleship, 150 
Francis Drake on the North-west coast of 
America, 21 1 

Franciscan Missions, California, 214 
Franco-Prussian War, 132 
Franklin, Sir John, loi, 105, no, 

III 

Franz Josef Land, 36, 106, 261, 
267 

Frascator, Hieronimus, 76 
Fraser, Swedish sloop, 103 
Fraser’s River, 241 
Frederick the Great, 30 
Frederikshaven, 69 
Fretum Anian, 2i6n. 

Friedland, 45 

Frische Haff, 293; Nehrung, 293 
Frisians, 4.5 

Frobisher^ Martin, 74, in 
From Lihau to Tsushima, 33 *^* 
“Frozen Ocean” {see also Arctic 
Ocean), 13, 20, 37, 75^ 7 ^, 
loi, 2ig, 272 

Frunze, Russian cruiser, 333 
Fuca, Juan de, 75, 212 
Fukien, 251 

Funtusov, Siberian merchant, 358 
Fur Companies, see Golikov-Sheli- 
kov, Hudson’s Bay, Russian- 
American Fur, Companies 
Fur hunters, 79, 100, 213; traders, 
57, 81, 83, 875 97. 214, 217, 219, 
220, 222-227, 229, 230, 232, 234, 
306 

Fur Trade and Empire, 241 n. 

Galatz, 131 

Galicia, 135; oilfields, 153 
Gallipoli Peninsula, 135 
Galvez, Jos6 de, 2 14 n. 


Gambier, Admiral, 126 
Gangut {tx-Oktiabrskaya Revolutsia), 
Russian battleship, 33 1 
“Garderyk”, 45 
Gastalde, map-maker, 74, 216 
Gathorne-Hardy, G. M., 13911. 
Gavrilov, Lieut., 238 
Gdynia, 298 

Gemma Frisius Maps, 73, 216 
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Rosinski, Dr. Herbert, 366 
Ross, Sir James Clarke, 1 1 1 
Rostislav, Russian warship, 1 50 
Rostov-on-Don, 352 
‘Rothskarlar*, 47 n. 

‘Rothsmenn’, 4711. 

Rothstein, Natalie, 12 n., 34 n. 
Rovaniemi, 304 

Roxhorough, British destroyer, 332 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
members of, in Su Roch, 1 12 
Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, The, Report on Baltic 
States (1938), 290, 290 n., 29811. 
Royal Naval Division (1915)9 135 
Royal Navy, see Navy, British 
Royal Society, The, 102 
Royal Sovereign, British battleship, 
330,332; -class battleship (1897), 
320 

Rozhdestvenski, Admiral, 32, 33, 
128, 180, 181, 322 

Rudolf Land Ijsee also Severnaya 
Zemlya), 267, 275, 278 
Ruge, Dr. Sophius, 2i6n. 

Rumania, 132, 144, 150; destroyers 
ceded to Russia, 334; Montreux 
Convention, 139; oil, 140, 367; 
Reparations to Russia, 354 
Rumiantsev, Russian Minister, 229 
‘RuotsP, 4711. 


Rurik, commanded by Kotzebue, on 
Pacific voyage of discovery, 20; 
flagship of Admiral von Essen, 

323 

Rurik, Varangian leader, 45, 46, 50, 
123 

Rurik’s Chain, 20 
‘Rus’, 47, 50, 51, 94, 123, 145, 
162 n., 315 ; Princes, 145 
Rusanov, Russian icebreaker, 278, 279 
Ruschuk, 148 

‘Russia’, origin of name, 47 
Russia {see also Constantinople, 
Straits ; Far East, and other special 
headings), advances in Baltic, 14, 
30, 40, 41, 58, 59, 67-71, 100, 154, 
279, 281, 282, 289-291, 293-295, 
297-3033 3053 306, 347; advances 
in Far East {see also Pacific), 7, 1 1, 
273 28, 31, 38, 57, 80-82, 85, 86, 
166, 170-1733 1753 1763 1789 181- 
183, 186, 188-191, 200, 202, 204, 
2353 237, 239, 251, 252, 329; ad- 
vances in Middle East, 152; 
advances in North-West America, 
17, 26, 27, 210, 212-215, 221, 224, 
227, 240, 242; advances in 

Western Europe {see also Baltic), 
30, 68, 293 ; aims in Mediterranean, 
see Mediterranean; Anglo-Ameri- 
can aid (1941-1945), 329; “Asi- 
atic character of”, 131; attacked 
by Germany (1941), 201; attitude 
to Straits, see Straits; attitude to 
Middle East, see Middle East; 
blocked in Crimea, 13, 14, 13 1; 
care of indigenous Siberian 
peoples, 196; changes in naval 
policy, 17, 139; Civil War, 181, 
343, 346, 359, 360; eastward 
orientation, 17, 30, 82, 161, 162, 
170, 1 7 1, 196; importance of Gas 
pian ports, 153, 159; importance 
of east Siberian seaboard, 194; 
importance of Indian supply 
route, 162, 163; importance of 
Korea, 192; importance of Sak- 
halin coal, 206; importance of 
Sakhalin oil, 205; importance of 
inland waterways, 348 ; interest in 
South America, 287 ; land-locked 
character of, 13, 14, 38, 43, 59- 
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62, 66, 67, 108, 1 17, 131, 133, 136, 
159 . 17I3 i74j 1755 1S2, 186, 
187, 189, 191, 236, 239, 259, 260, 
262, 274, 281, 282, 31 1, 314, 329, 
330; length of frontiers, 17; of 
shorelines, 3, 29; “Little Russia”, 
144; “Lower Russia”, 144; Mer- 
chant Navy, see Mercantile 
Marine; meteorological work, 263, 
266-273; minerals {see also special 
names), 36, 138, 145, 314, 353, 
359^ 361? 362; Navy, see Navies; 
nexus with neighbouring States, 

1 19, 285; occupation of northern 
Korea, 150; Pacific expansion 
blocked by Japan, 182; penetra- 
tion by Northmen, 44—48, 50-52; 
population in Far East, 195; 
position at Straits (1941-1945)? 
138; Revolution, see Revolution; 
Sea Power, see Sea Power; sources 
of radium, 36; south-eastern ex- 
pansion, 14, 38, 65, 66, 1 13, 1 14, 
1 24-1 27, 13 1, 133, 138; supplies 
to Russia, 29, 32, 42, 126, 138, 
140, 159-163, 165, 186, 194, 200, 
202, 203, 207-209, 237, 238, 254, 
307, 308 n., 309, 343; U-boats 
acquired from Germany, 299; 
Ukrainian disaffection, 143; 
White Russia, 353 

Russia (by G. Dobson, H. M. Grove, 
E. Stewart), 68 n. 

Russia (by W. R. Morfill), 47 n., 
6711. 

Russia, Volunteer Fleet vessel, 341 

Russia and Asia, i6n., i66n., 35911. 

Russia in Central Asia, 355 

Russia and Europe, 70 n., 343 n. 

Russia Fights On, 302 

Russia arid the Great War, 32411. 

Russia on the Pacific, 3011., 55 n- 

Russia from the Varangians to the 
Bolsheviks, 89 

Russia-Finland Whaling Company, 
22 

Russian (All-Union) Geographical 
Society, 18 n. 

Russian Conquest of the Caucasus, 66 n. 

Russian East Asiatic Company, 343 

Russian Expansion on the Pacific, J64I’- 
1850, 7911., 88 n., 23511. 
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Russian Fleet under Peter the Great, The, 

6211., 63, 6311., 64, 6711., 35211. 
Russian trade, distribution (1913), 

II, 29, 340; with America, 126, 
229; with Baltic, see Baltic; with 
Chile, 229; with China, 28, 173, 
174, 190, 224, 229, 231, 253; with 
England, see England; with 
Hawaii, 228, 229; with India, 152, 
161; with Japan, 18, 22, 185, 186, 
226, 227, 233-235, 237; in Pacific, 
20, 22, 81, 229, 233; with Persia, 
i 52 ?B 53 ; with Turkey, 353 
Russian Voyages Round the World, 18 n., 
19 n., 223 n., 22811., 229 n., 

23111., 28411., 31711. 
Russian-American Fur Company, 

18, 19, 22, 26, 109, 166, 170, 210, 
223-225, 230, 234, 237, 239, 241, 
242, 244-246; foundation of, 222; 
ships of, 18, 223-225, 241; prob- 
lem of supplies for, 27, 224, 242; 
naval officers serve with, 226; 
“Russian Columbus” (Shelikov), 
213 

Russians, sea sense, 9, 12, 13, 18, 19, 
29 j 37. 38. 43. 62, 63, 71, 72, 80, 
224, 230, 310, 321, 322; seamen, 
see Seamen; shipyard workers, 5 
Russians on the Amur, The, 166 n. 
Russians Sea Power Past and Present, 
ii4n., i3on., 28111., 317 n., 
3i?n. 

Russisch-Amerikanische Handels-Kom-- 
panic his iSsj, Die, 222 n. 

Russky Island, 21 
Russland und Europa, 38 n. 
Russo-American Agreement (1824), 
22, 240, 241; -iWerican Mutual 
Defence Pact (1942), 210; -Baltic 
shipyards (Tallinn), 299; -Chinese 
Agreement of 1896, 193; of 1924, 
183; -Chinese Bank, 174; -Chinese 
relations, 165, 166, 16611., 170- 
174, 176, 177; -Chinese Treaty 
(1920), 299; -Esthonian Pact 
(1939). 298, 299, 301; -Esthonian 
Trade Agreement (1939), 298; 
-Esthonian Treaty (1920), 299; 
-Finnish Armistice (1944)? 283, 
3^>35 305; -Finnish Pact of Non- 
Aggression, 302; -Finnish Peace 
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Russo — continued 

terms (1940)5 69, 283, 303-305; 
-Finnish Treaty (1920)5 304, 305; 
-Finnish War (1940), 303; -Ger- 
man Pact (1939)5 3O5 1095 148, 
14811.5 2985 302, 304, 329, 331, 
332; -Hungarian Economic Pact, 
354; -Italian Secret Treaty (1909), 
106; -Japanese Neutrality Pact 
(1941)5 1965 20O5 200 n.5 205, 209; 
-Japanese Treaty for Defence 
(1916)5 253; -Japanese War 

(1904-1905)5 3, 9, 1O5 27, 285 325 
335 575 108 n.5 1285 1295 1335 162, 
1765 1795 1805 1865 187, 189-191, 

1955 2035 253, 32O5 32I5 321 n., 
328, 338, 34I5 343; -Japanese War 
of 1945, Japan; -Latvian Pact 
(1939), 300; -Lithuanian Pact 
(1939)5 30O5 302; -Mexican otter- 
hunting contract, 217; -Persian I 
relations, 152, 153, 157, 160,314; 
-Swedish wars, see Sweden; -Turk- 
ish wars, 9, 38, 39, 53, 65, 66, 
114, 115, 123, 125, 127, 129, 137, 
1455 3145 3155 3195 35 ^ 

Ryasan, vessel of Russian Volunteer 
Fleet, 343 

Rybachi Peninsula, 283; port on 
Lake Issik-Kul, 304 
Ryeshitelniy Russian ship at Chefoo 

(1904)5 253 

Ryp, Cornelis, 98 
Ryuku Islands, 202 

Saardam, 62, 68 

Saarema {see also Oesel Island), 295, 
298 

Sabine, Major Edward, 13 n. 

Sabir, G. de, i6n., 185 n. 

Sadko {cx,‘Lintrose), Russian ice- 
breaker, 271 

Saga Book of the Viking Society, 45 n. 
“Sagalin” {see also Sakhalin), 236 
Sagallo, fort of, 1 16 
Sagami, Russian battleship, 323 
Sagastyr Island, 263 
Saimaa Canal, 243 
St. Eleutharia, 46; Elias (Mt.), 86; 
Elias (Island), 86; George, arm of 
Danube, 127; George Island 
(Bering Sea), 89; James, Islands 


of, 21 1 ; Lawrence, the, 275; 
Lawrence, Bay of, 218; Lawrence 
Island, 31, 3111., 84; Matthew 
Island, 89; Michael’s monastery 
(Archangel), 69; Nicholas Bay, 
92-94; Paul Island, 89; Peter and 
St. Paul (Kamchatka), 201 n., 
217 

St, Albans, British destroyer, 332; 
Gabriel, Bering expedition ship, 

82, 86; Nicholas, Russian survey 
ship, 227; Paul, Bering expedi- 
tion ship, 86, 212 n.; Peter, Bering 
expedition ship, 86, 212 n. 

St. Petersburg, 14, 41, 51, 54, 68- 
72, 82, 86 n., 87, 100, loi, 127, 
1335 152, 162, 170, 181, 184, 189, 
193, 194, 221, 238, 278, 287, 303, 
306, 3075 3155 3175 342, 352; 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 

83, 88; Naval Academy, 9, 19, 
321 

St, Roch, makes the North-West 
Passage, in, 112 
Saipan, 40 

Sakhalin Island, 28, 57, 85, -165, 
1955 1995 204, 235-237, 239, 311; 
Northern Sakhalin, 182, 187, 195, 
204-206; coal concessions, 205; 
Fishing Collectives, 206; fishing 
concessions, 205, 206; oil conces- 
sions, 205; Southern Sakhalin {see 
also Karafuto), 7, 28, 167, 181, 
192, 198, 205, 235, 236, 329 
Salem, 2 1 

Salisbury, Lord, 26 

Salla, 304 

Salmijaervi, 304 

Salonika, 122, 141 

Salvaterra, Spanish traveller, no 

Samara, 352, 353 

Samarkand, Russian gunboat, 355, 

356 

‘Sambat’, 47 

Samoan Islands, 40, 247 

Samothrace, 117 

Samoyeds, 96, 360 

Samson, warship in Peter I’s navy, 

71 

San Antonio, Spanish supply ship, 
214; Carlos, Spanish supply ship, 
214; Salvador, Spanish galliot, 21 1 
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San Bias, 214; Diego, 211, 214, 
217, 247; Miguel, 21 1 
San Francisco, 28, 31, 34, 37, 210, 

2 1 1, 214, 217, 227, 240, 245, 
250, 254; Bay, 21 1, 227; Harbour, 
27 

Sanct Quintin, Simon de, 74 
Sandwich Islands, 19, 20, 224, 227, 
228, 247, 250; natives, 21 
Santa Barbara, 27; Maria Mag- 
dalena, 213 
, Santiago, 21 1, 214 
Santiago^ Spanish corvette, 213, 
214 

Saodjate, 363 
Sara Island, 152 
Saraka Luka, 352 
Saratov-Milero Railway, 353 
Saris, Captain John, 184 
Sasebo, 203 

Sasonow, Serge Dmitrievitch, 139 
Sasseno, 1 19, 322 
Saudi Arabia, 119 
Saunders, Vice-Admiral Thomas, 

317 

Sayan Mountains, 360 
Scandinavia, 48, 283 ; Russian aims 
in, 283 

Scandinavian seafarers, 44-48, 50, 

5L 310, 315 

Schafer, in service of Governor 
Baranov, 228, 229 
Schleswig-Holstein^ ex-German battle- 
ship, 293, 331 
' Schlusselberg, 68 
Schlusselung, 307 

Schmidt, Professor Otto, 108, 112, 
263, 267, 275 

Schnorkel, submarine apparatus, 335 
Schoerner, General, German 
Northern Army of, 299 
Schomberg, Z., 26811., 27311. 
Schulenberg, Friedrich, Count von 
der, 1 41, 160, 304 
Schwannenberg, Captain, brings 
sloop Dawn from Yenesei to the 
Atlantic (1877), 103 
“Scilhian Seas”, 97 
“Sclavs”, 50 

Scoresby, William, 98, 106 
Scotland, Chancellor wrecked off 
coast of, 93 
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Scottish officers in navy of Peter I, 

63 

Sea Cadets, British, 5 

Sea Power {see also Alexander I; 
Catherine II; Peter I; Navies), 
American, 4, 5, 7, 29, 40, 163, 
201, 210, 245, 246, 252, 254-256, 
326, 327, 330, 366, 368; British, 4, 
5, 10, 1 13, 126, 130, 157, 162, 
163, 177, 181, 244-246, 25111., 
316, 326, 327, 330, 366-368; 
Dutch, 1 13; French, 245; future 
of Sea Power, 4, 365-368; Imperial 
Russian, 3, 9, 10, 29, 38, 39, 41, 
69, 71--73, 126, 130, 182, 187, 190, 
245, 246, 287, 316, 320-322, 341, 
342; Japanese, 177, 182, 189, 190, 
204, 246, 255, 326; Swedish, 13, 
60, 69, 1 13; Turkish, 314; Vene- 
tian, 5 1 

Sea Power, Soviet, 3-5, 7, 9-1 1, 29, 
34 ? 35 ? 40? 138, 159? 204, 210, 
255? 330? 338; appreciation of, 5, 
39, 285, 367, 368; education in 
principles of, 9, 10 

Sea Power and Empire, 330 n. 

Sea Power and To-dafs War, 337 n. 

Seaborne Trade, 203 n., 30911. 

Seals, 22, 89, 227; seal-hunters, 17, 
19, 22, 77, 87, 97, 102, 224, 228, 
250; seal-skins, 17, 22, 87 n. 

Seamen, British, 60, 61, 99, 100, 
214, 219, 222, 223, 31 1, 317, 321; 
Chinese, 172, 176; Dutch, 98, 99, 
272, 31 1 ; Imperial Russian, 18, 
19, 62, 84, 100, I 4 . 9 ri 5 h 172^ 
224, 225, 237, 306, 310, 318, 321, 
342; Soviet, 149, 297; Viking, see 
Varangians 

Seaports {see also under their names) ; 
American, 208, 245; British, 10, 
226, 294; Bulgarian, 148; Chinese, 
87, 171, 172, 219, 227, 229; East 
Prussian, 293; Esthonian, 295, 
299; Finnish, 303, 304; French, 
322; German, 290, 294, 302; 
Japanese, 203; Korean, 188, 189, 
192, 321; Latvian, 295, 299-301; 
Lithuanian, 292; Persian, 45, 
160; Polish, 293; Rumanian, 148; 
Russian, ii, 28, 34, 42, 61, 69, 
70, 81, 98, 123, 126, 143, 144, 156. 
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Seaports — continued 

160, 162, 167, 175, 193-1955 200, 
204, 206, 245, 252, 255, 258, 259, 
266, 274, 278, 305, 306, 309, 314, 
318, 340, 342, 343, 361; South 
American, 227 

Searchthrift, English pinnace, 
Stephen Burrough’s voyage in, 
93 

Seattle, 34, 280 

Secret Siberia^ 42 n., 359 n. 

“Sector Theoi^, The’’, 35 
Sedov, Georgi, 106 
Sedov^ Russian icebreaker, 106, 269, 
271-273, 275, 279 
Seeburg, 45 
Seegerd, C. L., 17211. 

Seehund-ty^^ submarines, 355 
Segal, Dr. Louis, 13 
Seishin, 192 

Selection of Curious^ Rare, and Early 
Voyages, and Histories of Interesting 
Discoveries, Chiefly Published by 
Hakluyt, A, non. 

Selenga, the, 87, 362; steamship 
line, 362 

Selifontov, Russian Arctic explorer, 
lOI 

Selim II, 145 
Semes, Rock of, 75 
Semipalatinsk, 193 
Senyavin, Russian sloop commanded 
by Feodor Litke, 231 
Seoul, Convention of^ 189, 
Serajevo, murder of Austrian Arch- 
diike at, 133 

Serbia, 119, 133; Serbs, 133 
Serebrennikov, Siberian merchant, 
87 

Sergei Kirov, Russian icebreaker, 
278 

Sergeyev, M. A., 18, i8n., 19 n., 
223 n., 228 n., 229 n., 231 n., 
284n., 317, 317 n. 

Sergius Kamenev Islands, 275 
Serial Maps, 143 n., 1670. 
Sevastopol, 124, 129, 130, 130 n., 
131, 132, 134, 143, 150, 353; re- 
built after Crimean War, 318; 
siege of (1942), 130 
Sevastopol, Russian battleship, 297, 

331 


Seven Years’ War, the, 30, 281 
Severnaya Zemlya {see also Rudolf 
Land), 106, 275 
Seville, 265 

Seward, William Henry, U,S. Secre- 
tary of State, 41, 246 
Seward Harbour, 209; Peninsula, 32 
Seya, the, 1 5 
Shadrin, Andreya, 66 
Shangch’wan Island, 230 
Shanghai, 174, 186, 203, 252 
Shannon, English whaling ship, at 
Spitzbergen, 106 

Shantung, 187, 197; Province, 173, 
187 

Shavan, Lake, 307 
Shavansk Dam, facing p. 360 
Shave, D. W., 52, 35311., 36011. 
Sheksna, the, 306 

Shelikov, Gregor, 87, 213, 21311., 
222, 226; Natalie, 213 
Shell-fire, first use of^ 129, 319 
Shestakov, Governor in Siberia, 86 
Shetland Islands, 94 
Shields, James, 223, 224 
Shijnia, 306, 308 
Shimoda, 185 

Shimonoseki, Treaty of, 189 
Shipbuilding, British, 61-64, 275, 
341, 347, 361; Danish, 63; Dutch, 
58, 61, 63, 64, 71, 31 1 ; Finnish, 
309; Imperial Russian {see also 
Peter the Great; Catherine II; 
Grand Duke Constantine), 14, 
58, 61-65, 7L 72, 81, 82, 185, 223- 
225, 257, 258, 31 1, 316, 317, 320, 
3255 333-3355 359; Japanese, 
185; Soviet, i8, 67, 166, 193, 194, 
199, 200, 204, 278, 299, 308, 310, 
3145 3275 34O5 3465 3475 350, 
362; Venetian, 62, 65 
Shipwrights, British, 61-64, 7^? 

7011.; Dutch, 58, 62-64, 31 1 
Shipwrights’ Exhibition, London 

(1947)5 340 

Shirsov, M., Commissar for Soviet 
Mercantile Marine (1943), 267, 

268x1, 

Shoalwater Bay, 22 1 
Shogun, the, 184 

Short History of International Affairs, 
1920-1939, A, 13911. 
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Shotwell, J. T., 13711. 

Shtandarti battleship of Peter I*s 
Baltic Fleet, 71 
Shumagin Island, 213 
Shumsi Island, 202 
Shurab, 356 

Siam, Russian trade negotiations 
with, 1 61 

Siberia Sibir), ii, 12, 15, 30, 

3 h 33. 53. 57. 73. 7^, 77. 80. 82, 
85-87, 89, 97, 103, 104, 108, 149, 
165, 166, 170, 174, 175, 194, 197- 
199, 224, 226, 239, 240, 245, 246, 
2525 254, 257, 280, 358; Eastern, 
15. 41. 57. 78, 83, 86, 167, 186, 
195. 198, 206, 209, 219; economic 
development of, 34-36; industrial 
centres, 34, 193, 194, 257; north- 
eastern, 6, 29, 32, 73, 74, 76, 79, 
82, 84, 104; Orthodox Church in, 
82; ports, II, 34, 81, 200, 278, 
31 1 ; rivers {see also their names), 
34. 44. 52, 55. 57. i93. i99. 

259. 261, 358-360, 381-383; sea- 
board, 7, 12, 19, 36, 81, 186, 187, 
194, 206. 227, 242, 245, 247, 251, 
261-263, 265-267, 275 
Siberian Area, 34, 359; Islands, 
New, 271; Sea Route {see also 
North-East Passage, Northern Sea 
Route), II, 12, 89, 104, 257, 258; 
Sea, East, 198, 199, 258, 260, 262, 
266, 267; Steamship Company, 

257 

Sibir, 76, 77 

Sihiriakov, Russian icebreaker, 108, 
262, 275, 278, 279, 297; lost in 
World War II, 297 
Sicily, 51 
Sidon, 1 19 

Sidorov, Mikhail Constantinovitch, 
102, 103 

Sikhota Alin Mountains, 196, 198, 

314 

Siktivar, 308 

Silvester of Kiev, Abbot, 4611. 
Simbirsk, 124 

Simpson, Sir George, 223 n., 236 
Singapore, 161, 162, 330 
Sinope, 53; battle of, 53, 130, 181 n., 

319 

Sinope^ Black Sea warship, 150 
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Sissoi F^ZiA:f-class battleship (1897), 
320 

Sitca (Sitka), Gulf of, 220 
Sitka {see also New Archangel), 21, 
212, 223, 224, 229, 247; Old, 226; 
Sound, 226 
Skagerrak, 281, 282 
Skioldung, 45 
Skitiki, Cossack boats, 16 
Skovorodino, 194 

Skrine, Francis Henry, 128, I28n., 
171, 31811. 

Skrydlov, Admiral, 179 
Skuratov, Lieut., 10 1 
Slava^ Russian battleship, 323 
Slavs, attacked by Asiatics and by 
Scandinavians, 310; blocked from 
Pacific, 236; conflict with Anglo- 
Saxons, 3; on coast of N.W. 
America, 27; on the Dnieper, 
310; invitation to Varangians, 
45; Mediterranean drive, 119; 
migration east, 15, 57, 82; 

migration west, 12, 30, 3011., 282; 
Southern Slavs, 132, 141 
Slovina, the, 352 
Smila, the, 307 
Smolensk, 301, 353 
Smolka, H. P., 34, 280 
Smuts, Field Marshal, 367 
SnowSf 65 

Sokol, Russian corvette, 128 
SokoUi, Mohammed, 145 
Solovetsky Island, 61, 102, 297 
Soloviev, C. M., 50, 50 n. 
Somaliland, French, 116 
Sonoma, 27 
Soroka, 297, 308 
Sortovala, 305 

Sound, the, (Danish-Swedish), 67, 
113, 282, 354 

South America, Russian interest in, 
287 

South China Sea, 29; Polar Circle, 
288; Polar Ice-cap, 368; Sea 
Islands, 222, 230; Sea Islanders, 
20, 21; Seas, the, 19; Shetland 
Islands, 288 

Southam, of Muscovy Company, 

297 

Southern Ocean, Great {see also 
Pacific) 19, 43, 44, 55, 75, 78, 174 
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Soviet Asia (R. A. Davies and A. J. 
Steiger), 199, 27411., 35811., 

362 n. 

Soviet development of Arctic regions 
(see Arctic) 

Soviet Far East, The, 200 n., 208 n., 

35611. 

Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 18311., i98n. 
Soviet Geography, I2n., 34 n. 

Soviet Land and People, 3611., 34811., 

36011., 361 n. 

Soviet Life and Work, 268 n. 

Soviet News, 201 n., 34811., 34911., 

360 n. 

Soviet Russia in Maps, 196 n. 

Soviet Russians Foreign Policy, 298 
Soviet Sakhalin, 206 n. 

Soviet Transport, 34911. 

Soviet and Tsarist Siberia, 35 n. 

Soviet Union News, 26911. 

Soviet War News, 349 n., 367 n. 

Soviets in the Arctic, 35 n., 93 n., 95 n., 

26311., 27011., 27911. 

Soviets in Their Arctic, The, 273 n. 
Sovietskaya Gavan, 193, 194, 200, 

361 

Soya Strait, 175, 195 
Spain, 60, 92, 122, 316; Civil War, 
4 j 122 

Spangberg, Martin Peter, 85, 185, 
218, 233, 235 

Spaniards, 98; on Californian coast, 
27, 81, 21 1, 213, 214, 21411., 215, 
217, 221, 224, 227; invited to 
Japan, 184; ships plundered by 
Drake, 2 1 o, 2 1 1 ; trade with China, 
230 

Spanish colonies, revolt of, 287 
Spanish- American War, the, 251 
Sparke, of Muscovy Company, 297 
Sparks, Jared, 2i9n. 

Speaking Frankly, 11811. 

Speedwell, Captain John Wood’s ex- 
pedition in, 100 

Spencer, George John, Earl, 115 
Spice Islands, the, 92, 98; “Spicer- 
ics of the East”, the, 184 
Spilves Plava, 301 
Spiridov, Admiral, 113, 114 
Spitzbergen, 95, 98, 102, 106, 107, 
272; Archipelago, I02, 106, 286; 
Treaty (1920), 286, 287 


Stadukhin, Michael, 78, 105 
Stalin, Josef Vissarionovitch, 9, 30, 
42, 69, 247 n. ; appreciation of sea 
power, 9, 10, 39, 367; orders to 
Sedov, 271 ; responsible for Krasno- 
yarsk— Lavrenty air route, 247 ; 
visits Murmansk, 338 
Stalin, Russian aircraft carrier (see 
also Admiral Kornilov, Krasnaya 
Bessarabia), 314; Russian ice- 
breaker, 272 

Stalin Canal (see also White Sea 
Canal), 306, 308 
Stalingrad, 305, 352 
Stalingrad, Russian cargo ship, 261, 
262 

Stanovoy Mountains, 15, 85, 239 
State Arctic Navigation Institute 
(see Arctic) ; State Institute of 
Hydrography, 35; State Institute 
of Oceanography, 35 
Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, 37, 42, 105, 
105 n., 109 n. 

Steiger, A. J., 199^., 274 n., 358 n., 
362 n. 

Steller, Georg Wilhelm, naturalist, 
21 

Stembridge, Jasper H., 32 n. 
Stephen’s Passage (Acco Strait), 220 
Stettin, 257, 285, 293, 297 
Stewart, E., 68 n. 

Stikine River, 26, 241, 242 
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128; trade with China, 21, 224, 
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Ustport, 258, 359 
Uzbekistan, 356; cotton, 314 
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97. 98 . . ^ 
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22, 221 
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Northmen), 45-48, 50, 51, 123, 
145. 310. 315; Variags, 315 
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Vega, Nordenskiold’s ship, 103, 263; 

voyage of the, 6, 103, 265, 275 
Venice, 62, 74, 113 
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69 
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Vitebsk, 301 
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55 n- 
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Yarkand, 355 
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Yausa, the, 315 
Yefreimov, Lieut., 81, 233 
Yekhuni, 163 
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Yenekale Strait, 123, 124 
Yenesei, the, 30, 34, 36, 44, 55, 57, 
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cruiser, 388, 396, 398 
Admiral Kornilov, Russian ex-cruiser 
{see also Krasnaya Bessarabia, and 
aircraft carrier Stalin), 426 
Admiral Scheer, German pocket- 
battleship, 384, 388, 446 
Admiral von Tirpitz^ German pockcl- 
battleship, 388, 398, 401 
Admiralty, British, 401; Churchill 
goes to (1939), 381 ; Commentary 
’ on German naval documents, 
442, 447; Department of Naval 
Iiiformation, 369, 388 n., 397 n., 
399 n., 434 n.; First Lord’s mess- 
age to Black Sea Fleet ( 1 944) ,419; 
greetings to Admiral Kharmalov 
(1941), 452; issue of documents 
from captured German naval 
archives, 438, 440 
Afanasyev, Captain, 452 
“Aid to Russia” {see also Anglo- 
American aid; Northern Con- 
voys), 400 (World War I); 404, 
446 (World War II) 

Air Routes, Russian Arctic, 386, 387 
Aircraft carriers, British, 396-398, 
446; limitations on tonnage laid 
down by Agreement (1937), 449; 
Soviet carriers, 379, 406, 409, 426 
Airports, Polar, 386 
Alaska, 387 

Alexander, Captain, defender of 
Malakov (1942), 418 
All the WorWs Fighting Fleets, 373, 
383 n. 

All-Union Marine Transport Com- 
pany, 405 

Allied Jfoint Chiefs of Staffs Com- 
mittee, meeting of (1942), 389, 
446; Shipping Control Com- 
mittee (1915)5 434 
Alten Fjord, 388 


Alushta, 415 

America {see also United States), 
Intelligence Officers, 439 
Amur, the, 425; Flotilla, 424, 425; 
Valley, 425 

Anadir, the, 387; Gulf, 386, 387 
Andreyev, Admiral, 425 
Anglo-American aid to Russia {see 
also “Aid to Russia”; Northern 
Convoys), 390, 398, 399 
Anglo-Soviet Shipping Committee, 

399 

Ansaldo Works, Leghorn, 410 
Anzio, 422 

Archangel, 387-390, 403, 404, 
40411., 405 

Arctic bases, 385, 387, 401, 402, 
444; coasts, 386, 436; Fleet, see 
Northern Fleet; meteorological 
stations, 436; Ocean, 386, 396, 
402, 446; ports, 385, 386, 396, 
402-405; seas, 391 
Armavir-Tbilsi Railway, 414 
Arseni Raskit, Russian minesweeper, 
410 

Artem, Russian destroyer, 383 
Asia, Central, 423 
Astrakhan, 393, 423 
Atlantic, the, 404; Battle of the, 384; 
North, 396, 442 

Attentive, British light cruiser, 404 
Attlee, Rt. Hon. Clement Richard, 

400 

Aurora, Russian cruiser, 375, 379 
Azerbaidjan, Russian tanker, 452 
Azov Flotilla, 392, 419, 421, 422, 
447; ports, 447; Shipping Agency, 
430 

Azov Sea, 412, 419-421, 447, 448; 
northern shores of, 447 

Babinski, Russian destroyer, 423 
Baku, 414, 423; oil, 423 
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Balaclava, 417 

Baltic, coast, 406; Fleet Air Arm, 
see Naval Air Service; German 
occupation of islands, 443; Ger- 
man plans for attacks (1941), 
444; Insurance Company, 436; 
islands defended by Russian 
Marines, 429; Mercantile Marine 
Shipping Agency, 430; Merchant 
Fleet, 433; “Plan Catherine”, 
381; Ribbentrop’s concessions to 
Russia, 443; Russian bases, 444, 
445; Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Works, 433 

Baltic Fleet, Russian, Stalin’s 
opinion of, 379, 380; successes in 
World War II, 380-382, 384 
Baltic Provinces (States), 392, 445 
Baltic Sea, 373, 380, 381, 384, 426; 
Northern, 384; Southern, 446; 
Western, 442 

Barents Sea, 387, 396, 400-403 
Barentsburg mines, 434 
Barotshini Harbour, Leningrad, 406 
Bases, naval, British, 396; Finnish, 
383, 444; German, 442; Nor- 
wegian, 387; Russian, 373, 380, 
382, 384, 385, 402-405, 409, 41 1, 
412, 414-416, 426, 443"445 
Batrak, Rxissian submarine, 373 
Battleships, see Navies 
Batum, 412, 414 

Bavaria, German naval documents 
captured in, 439 
Bear Island, 397 

Belgium, timber imports from 
Russia, 435 

Beothic {see Georgi Sedov), Russian 
icebreaker, 404 
Berdyansk, 421 
Berezan, 415 

Berghof, Fuehrer H.Ci*, 447 
Bering Sea, 387; Strait, 386 
Berlin, 439, 442; Conference (1945), 
442 {see also Potsdam Conference) 
Bessarabia, 392 
Biscay, Bay of, 378, 388 
Bismarck, German battleship, 390, 
453 

“Black Devils”, the, see Marines 
Black Sea, 377, 413, 416, 419, 421 
426, 427, 436, 447: 


eastern shores, 411, 412, 414; 
Insurance Company, 436; Oil 
Fleet, 414; Shipping Agency, 430 
Black Sea Fleet {see also Navy, 
Soviet), 373, 408-412, 415, 416, 
418, 419, 421, 422, 425, 430, 446, 
447, 450; Administration of, 412; 
Chervonnaya Ukrainia sunk, 376; 
convoys protected by, 410 
Black Sea ports, 409, 411-415, 419, 

444 

Bluebell, British corvette, 397 
Bock, General von, 424 
Bolshevik, Russian submarine, 373 
Bonaventure {see also Vladimir Rusarm ) , 
Russian icebreaker, 404 
Bora, the, north-east wind of 
Caucasus, 412 
Bornholm Island, 442 
Bothnia, Gulf of, 382, 384 
Brassefs Naval Annual, 373 n., 375, 
376, 438, 441-443, 445-448 
Breaking the Blockade, 407 n. 

Bremen, 434 

Bremen, German liner, 443 
Brest, 378 

Brinko, Soviet Naval Pilot, 453 
Britain {see also United Kingdom), 
builds ships for Soviet merchant 
n2cvy, 375; imports from Russia, 
435; lends warships to Russia, 
434; number of fishing vessels, 
433; releases documents from 
captured German naval archives, 
440; transfers ships to Russia after 
World War I, 404 
British convoys to Russia, see 
Northern Convoys; decoration 
awarded to Boris Safonov, 426; 
decorations awarded to Russian 
seamen of Arctic Fleet, 387; 
embargoes on tradewithU.S.S.R., 
435; Intelligence OfiScers, 439; 
merchant seamen awarded Soviet 
decorations, 389, 390; Naval 

Mission in Moscow (1939)^ 372; 
officers in Russian ships, tradition 
of, 381; seamen praised by M. 
Maisky, 391; seaports, 404; tri- 
butes to crews of Arctic Fleet, 
387; vessels carry Russian pass- 
engers, 434 
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British Official Return of the Strengths 
of the Fleets, 372 

Bruce (see also Malygin), icebreaker 
acquired by Russia, 404 
Bug, the, 413, 415; estuary, 415 
Burgas, 409, 41 1 

Burun Tabisk (in Batum harbour), 
414 

Campania, British escort carrier, 397 
Canada, 390 

Canada [see also Earl Grey, Litke), ex- 
Canadian icebreaker, 404 
Canals, see under their names 
Cape Chukotski, 387; Schmidt, 

387 

Carls, Admiral, 382 
Carr, H. G., 372 n. 

Caspian Boat Company, State, 423 ; 
Flotilla, 422, 423, 448; gunboats, 
423, 425; Sea, 414, 422, 423, 448; 
Shipping Agency, 430 
Catherine the Great, 381, 413, 416 
‘‘Catherine”, Plan, 381 
Caucasia, Trans-, 414, 423 
Caucasus, 412, 420 
Central Asia, 423; Republics of, 423 
Ceylon, rubber cargoes of Northern 
Convoys, 399 

Ghelyarbinsk workers, subscribe to 
submarines, 371 

Chelyarbinskii Komsomolets, Russian 
submarine, 371 

Chervonnaya Ukrainia, Bjxssi^xi cruiser, 

376, 409 

Chicherin^ Amur gunboat, 425 
Choriok, Russian gunboat, 423 
Chorokh, the, 414 
Chuikov, General, Sixty-Second 
Army of, 424 
Chukchi Peninsula, 387 
Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston, 381 
**City of Courage”: Sevastopol November 
ig^i-July 1942, 416 
Civil Supplies Agreement, aid to 
Rtissia, 400 

Coal, Donbas, 386; Donetz, 421; 
Khatanga, 386; Pechora, 386; 
Sangar-Kai, 386; Spitzbergen, 386 
Coastal Command, aircraft of, 396 
Coffey, Benjamin Thompson, Ship’s 
Cook, 452 


Collins, ChiefPetty Officer Cornelius 
Stephen, 952 

Commissariat of Defence, 427; 
Foreign Trade, 435; Marine 
Shipping, 437; Navy formed, 427; 
River Shipping, 437; War Trans- 
port, 432 

Commissars, Political, 427 
Communist Party, Russian, i8th 
Conference of, 424 
Constantinople, 412 
Constanza, 409-412 
Convoys, see Northern Convoys 
Copenhagen, 374 

Crimea, 414-416, 421, 422, 425, 
447, 448; defence of (World War 
II), 374; liberation of, 419 
Crimean War, 416, 429 
Cronstadt {see also Kronstadt), 381 
Cruisers, see Navies 

Dagoe Island, 383, 384 
Daily Telegraph, The, 370 n., 373 n., 
398 n., 406 n. 

Dairen, 425 

Danube, the, 447; monitors, 447 
Danzig, 384, 426; Bay, 384; Gulf, 
442 

Dardanelles, 436; in World War I, 
412 

Defence of Leningrad, The, 40711., 
408 n. 

Defence of the Soviet Arctic, The, 

385 

Dekabrist, Russian submarine, 373 

Deschameg-Weser shipyards, 434 

Destroyers, see Navies 

Deutsche Allgemeine Z^itung, 381 

Dickson Island, 387 

Dnieper, the, 413, 415; Dam, 418; 

delta, 413, 415 
Dnieprostroy, 413 
Doenitz, Grand-Admiral Carl, 382, 
439, 44c, 447 

Don, the, 392, 421 ; delta, 420, 421 
Don- Volga Canal, see Volga-Don 
Canal 

Donbais, 386 

Donbas, Russian tanker, 452 
Donetz, the, 421 
Donskoy, Dmitry, 424 
Drapushko Battery, 417 
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Drozd {see also Stoiki), Russian 
destroyer, 383 
Dudinka, 386, 387 
Duke of York, British battleship, 402 
Dvina, the Northern, 404 

E-boats, 416 

Earl Grey {see also Canada, Litke), 
ex-Canadian icebreaker, 404 
East Gape, 387 
Eclipse, British destroyer, 396 
Edwards, Lieut.-Gmdr. Kenneth, 
37a n., 376, 378 n,, 398 n. 

Egypt, supply routes to Russia, 389 
Ehrenburg, Ilya, 407, 415, 416 I 
Elling yards, Leningrad, 406 
Empress of Australia, British pass- 
enger ship, 434 
Encyclopadia Britannica, 420 n. 

Engels, Russian destroyer, 383; 

Russis^n motor ship, 452 
England {see also Britain), builds 
merchant ships for the U.S.S.R., 
404; receives Russian timber in 
World War I, 404 
Esthonia, 380; coast, 382, 445; 
German withdrawal (1944), 426; 
incorporation in U.S.S.R., 384 
Eupatoria, 415 
Evening News, The, 377 
Evening Standard, The, 377 
Extraordinary State Commission 
for Ascertaining and Investigat- 
ing Crimes of the German Fascist 
Invaders, 434 n. 

Falkman, Karl Henrick, 385 
Far East, the, 399, 412, 424, 450, 451 
Far Eastern Command, Russian 
Second, 425 

Far Eastern Fleet, Soviet {see also 
Pacific Fleet), 385, 413, 424, 425, 

450, 451 ... 

Far North, the, 385, 386, 396 
Fayle, C. Ernest, 404 n. 

Felix Dzerzhinski, Russian refriger- 
ator ship, 406 

Feodosia, 374, 414, 415, 422, 429; 

Russians recapture, 415 
Finland, 392, 426, 442, 443, 445? 
German army in, 384; Gulf of, 375, 
380, 381, 383, 404, 407, 444, 445 


Finmark, 387 

Five-Year Plans, 414, 432; First, 
420, 423, 430-432; Second, 423, 
430? 43 G Third, 370, 430, 431; 
post-war, 430 

Fleet Air Arm, British, 453 
Flottes des Combats, Les, 369 
Foreign Trade in the U.S.S.R., 
434 n. 

France, naval architects help de- 
sign Leningrad destroyers, 375; 
reports on Soviet Navy, 377; 
Revolution, 378 
Fraser, Admiral Sir Bruce, 402 
Frolov, Rear-Admiral A., 401 
Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 

i 939 - m 5 ^ 438, 440^ 441 

Fuehrer Headquarters, Naval Con- 
ferences at, 442, 443 

Galatz, 410 
Galerni Ostrov, 406 
Galler, Admiral, 407 
Gdynia, 384 

Geneva, Russian demand at, for 
publication of details of foreign 
navies, 377 
Gensan, 425 

Geographical Journal, The, 386 n. 
George VI, H.M. King, awards 
decorations to Soviet naval 
officers, 387, 452 

German Admiralty, see Admiralty, 
German; advance through Uk- 
raine, 375; Air Force, 443, ^6; 
convoys, 444, 445 ; intentions 
regarding Norway (1939), 44^ 5 
naval archives, 438, 440; Naval 
Headquarters, 439; Navy, see 
Navies; need of a Fleet in Black 
Sea (1942), 41 1 ; prison camps, 
434; reparations to Russia, 434; 
Sixth Army attempts to reach 
Stalingrad, 424; transports at- 
tacked by Russians, 380-382, 396, 
400 

Germans attack Krasny Krym, 410; 
attack Orekhovo, 407; attempt 
escapes from Alushta and Sudak, 
415; besiege Leningrad, 407; 
dominate Balaclava, 417; evacu- 
ate Nikolaiev, 413; first attack on 
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Germans — continued 

Sevastopol, 416; lose use of 
Constanza, 41 1; occupy Kuban 
islets, 421; occupy Norway, 387; 
occupy Novorossisk, 413; occupy 
Ochakov, 415; prevented from 
attacking Leningrad by sea, 382 ; 
prevented from large-scale sea- 
ward assaults on Crimea, 409, 
425; prevented from reinforcing 
Kerch, 422; repulsed from Kron- 
stadt, 426; retreat in Crimea 
(1944)5 4^^45 ^se Poliarnoye base 
in war, 443 

Germany, Allied advance into 
(1945), 439; attacks Russia (June 
1941)5 3S2; British blockade of, 
390 

Golovko, Admiral A., 385, 402 
Gordi, Russian destroyer, 383 
Gorki, 392, 393, 433 
Gorlo Strait, 404 

Gosstrakh, Soviet State Insurance 
Dept., 436 

Goulding, Ossian, 382, 406 n., 
445 

Graf Spee, German pocket-battle- 
ship, 390 ^ 

Gremiaschii, Russian destroyer, 383, 
430 

Grenfell, Captain Russell, 389 n. 
Grigoriev, General, 401 
Gromki, Russian destroyer, 383 
Grosiastchi, Russian destroyer, 383 
Grosovoy, Russian destroyer, 383 
Guards, Naval, 383, 408, 410, 426, 
429, 430; title awarded to certain 
ships, 374 

H.44, British submarine, 400 
Hangoe, 383 
Hei-Ho, 425 
Helsinki, 382, 383 
Hinton, Captain Eric Percival, 452 
Hitler, Adolf, 390, 4395 442, 445. 447 
Hitler and His Admirals, 398 n. 
Hogland Island, 382, 448 
Hural, Jack, 369 n., 382 n,, 385 n., 
4130. 

Hurd, Sir Archibald, 430 n. 
Hydro-electrification constructions, 
403 


Icebreakers (see also under their 
names), 386, 404, 413, 436 
Imandra, Lake, 403, 406 
In the Old Fort, 417 m 
Indian Ocean, the, 443 
Ingul, the, 413 

Inland Waterways, administration 
of shipping, 436 

Institute of Marine Fisheries and 
Oceanography, 405 
Intelligence Officers, British, and 
American, see British, American, 
Intelligence 

Iran (see also Persia), 414 / 

Iron-ore, of Kerch Peninsula, 421; 
Krivoy Rog, 413, 420; Sweden, 
3815 443 

Isakov, Admiral, 369, 370, 372, 
378, 382, 385, 385 n., 413 
Ishimaru, Lieut. -Cmdr. Tota, 425 
Izotov, Captain Vladimir, 452 

Janets Fighting Ships, ig44-igi5, 372, 
374 n., 375, 375 n., 41 1 n., 433 n. 
Japan, 441, 450, 451; repudiation 
of Washington Naval Agreements, 
450; in World War II, 425 
JU.88s, 397 

Kalev, ex-Esthonian submarine, 373 
Kalinin, Russian destroyer, 383; 

Russian steamer, 412 
Kaliningrad (see also Koenigsberg), 

373 

Kalmius River Port, 420 

Kamysh-Burun, 421, 422 

Kandalaksha, 406 

Kara, the, 423 

Kara-Kerman, 415 

Karabugaz Bay, 423 

Karelia, hydro-electric station, 403; 

timber ships from, 386 
Karelo-Finnish S.S.R., 406 
Karl Liehknecht, Russian destroyer, 

3B3 

Karl Marx, Russian destroyer, 383 
Karunki, 404 

Kasyanchuk, Captain Kiril, 452 
Kattegat, 384 
Kazan, 393 

Kendle, Boatswain Frederick John, 

452 
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Kerch, 414, 422; Peninsula, 421; 

Strait, 421, 422, 447 
Kerch-Yenikobsk Canal, 421 
Khabarovsk, 425 
Kharkov, Russian destroyer, 383 
Kharmalov, Admiral, 452 
Khatanga, the, 386; Bay, 387 
Kherson, 413; lighthouse, 419 
Khibin Mountain, 403 
Khibinsk, 403 
Khimki, 394 
Khor, 412 
Kiel, 384 

Kiev, Russian destroyer, 383 
Kinburn, 415 

King George V, British battleship, 
370; class, 402 
Kirkenes, 388, 399, 403 
Kirov, cruiser class, 375 
KM-Boot, coastal minelayers, 448 
K 5 ln, German cruiser, 388 
Koenigsberg {see also Kaliningrad), 
384, 426 

Kola Inlet, 397, 398, 402, 434; 

Peninsula, 391, 403, 406 
Komi Peninsula, 386 
Komintern, Russian cruiser, 375 
Kommissar, Russian submarine, 373 
Kommuna, Russian submarine, 373 
Komsomol, Russian steamer, 412 
Komsomolka, Russian submarine, 373 
Korea, Northern, 425 
Kornilov, Admiral, 416 
Korobkov, Major-General of Avia- 
tion, 453 

Kournakoff, Captain Sergei N., 
425 n. 

Krasnaya Bessarabia, Russian ex- 
cruiser, 426 

Krasnaya Kommuna, Russian air- 
craft carrier, 409 

Krasnoarmeyetz, Russian submarine, 

373 

KrasnqflotetZf Russian submarine, 373 
Krasnovodsk, 422, 423; Peninsula, 
422 

Krasnoyarsk, 387 

Krasnoye Russian aircraft 

carrier, 374, 406, 426; Amur 
gunboat, 425 

KrasnqyvardietZi Russian submarine, 

373 


Krasny Azerbaijan type of gunboat, 

423 

Krasny Plot, Soviet naval paper, 369 
Krasny Kavkaz, Russian cruiser, 409 
Krasny Krym, Russian cruiser, 409, 
410, 430 

Krasny Vostok, Amur gunboat, 425 
Krivoy Rog, 413, 420 
Krohalev, Soviet Naval Pilot, 453 
Kronstadt {see also Cronstadt), 370, 
373> 379) 380, 382, 383, 402, 406, 
426, 445; Marines {see also 

Marines), 453 
ELrylov, Captain, 422 n. 

Kuban, the, 412, 420 
Kuibishev, Russian cruiser, 392 
Kunitza, Russian gunboat, 423 
Kurgan heights (Stalingrad), 424 
Kurile Islands, 425 
Kuznetsov, Admiral Nikolai G., 
370, 424, 426 

Kuznetzov, Major-General of Avia- 
tion, 453 

L55, ex-British submarine, 373, 374 
Laansaari Island {see also Lavan- 
saari Island), 445 
Ladoga Flotilla, 407; Lake, 406 
Landing Operations (by Captain 
Krylov), 422 n. 

Landmen and Seafarers, 403 n. 

Laptev Sea, 387 
Laska, Russian gunboat, 423 
Last Days of Sevastopol, The, 416, 
418 n. 

Latvia, 384; ports, 384 
Lavansaari Island {see also Laan- 
saari Island), 383 
Lawrie, Captain John, 452 
Leeb, General von, 407 
Leghorn, 410 

Lembit, ex-Esthonian submarine, 373 
Lena delta, 387 

Lend-lease shipments to Russia, 400 
Lenin, Amur gunboat, 425; Russian 
destroyer, 383 

Lenin, Vladimir IPich Ul’ianov, 
407) 418 „ „ 

Leningrad, 372, 379, 383, 386, 387, 
392, 402, 405, 407, 408, 412, 433, 
444, ^5; defences of, 371, 382; 
Shipping Bureau, 432; shipyards, 
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Leningrad — continued 
374> 375» 406, 423, 433, 446; 
siege of, 407, 408, 429; siege 
raised, 408; submarine building, 
373> 406 

Leningrad, Russian destroyer, 375, 

383 

Leningrad Calendar, ig 42 , 408, 408 n. 
Libau {see also Liepaja), 446 
Liepaja, 384 

Limitations of Naval Armaments and 
the Exchange of Information Concern- 
ing Naval Construction, The, 449, 450 
Linkomari, 399 

Lintrose {see also Sadko), ex-Canadian 
icebreaker, 404 
Lithuania, 443 

Liike {see also Canada, Earl Grey), 
ex- Canadian icebreaker, 404 
Liverpool, 434 

Lloyd^s List and Shipping Gazette, 369, 
401 

Lloyd^s Register Shipbuilding Returns, 

433. 433 n. 

Lloyd’s Salvage Agreement, 435 
London, Soviet Black Sea film 
shown in, 419 n.; Soviet Embassy 
in, 371 

Londonderry, Russian warships call 

(1944). 378 

Lovell, Maurice, 403 n. 

Luetzow, ex-German pocket-battle- 
ship, 388, 396 
Luftwaffe, the, 369, 388 
Luleaa, 381 

Lunin, Commander Nikolai, 401 
Lysky, Rear-Admiral A. L. St. G., 
453 

McGrigor, Admiral Sir Rhoderick, 

397, 398 

McMurtrie, Francis E., 373 n., 

37411., 375 n- 

Maisky, M., tributes to Northern 
Convoys, 389 
Makhach-Kala, 414, 423 
Malakhov Kurgan, 418 
Malinovsky, General, 413, 415 
Malta, 390, 453 

Malutka, Russian submarine, 400; 

-class submarines, 41 1 
Malygin, Russian Icebreaker, 404 


Mance, Brig.-General Sir Osborne, 
431 n. 

Manchester Guardian, The, 415 n. 
Marat, Russian battleship, 375, 377, 
379. 407 

Marine Arbitration Commission, 
Soviet, 435; Insurance, Soviet, 
436 

Marine Insurance in connection with 
Soviet Trade, 436 n. 

Marine Regiment, First, 429; Third, 

429 

Marine Transport Company, All- 
Union, 405 

Marines, Soviet, of Azov flotillas, 
421; ‘'Black Devils”, 429; 
Crimean landings (World War 
II), 409, 415; defend Baltic 
islands, 429; defend Kronstadt 
(1942), 453; defend Leningrad, 
429; defend Moscow, 429; de- 
fend Odessa, 429; defend Oreshek, 
407; defend Sevastopol (1942), 
407, 416-418; landings at Kerch, 
422; Popatov’s Unit of, 429; 
receive title of “Guards”, 426 
Marines, The Royal, 396, 402 
Maritime Army, General Yere- 
menko’s, 414, 415 
Maritime Code, Soviet, 435 
Mariupol, 420, 421 
Markin, Russian destroyer, 423 
Markovo, 387 

Martienssen, Anthony, 398 n, 
Martucci, Sailor Anthony, 452 
Marty, Russian cruiser, 375, 379, 
444; Russian minelayer, 374 
Marxist, Russian submarine, 373 
Mason, Professor Kenneth, 386 n. 
Matsukawa, B., 425 n. 

Matveyev, Captain, 383 
Mediterranean, Eastern, 409 
Mediterranean, repatriation of 
Russian prisoners from, 434 
Memel, 426; German seizure of, 442 
Mercantile Marine, Russian, 387, 
402, 430-433; Export Corpora- 
tions, 434, 435; exports (1929 and 
193^). 43 L 434. 435; figures for 
1947. 433; fishing vessels, 433; 
Five-Year Plans, 430-433; im- 
ports (1913 and 1938), 431; 
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nationalisation of Russian shipping 
(1918)5 431; position in 1938- 
^9305 432; post-war development, 
433 

Merchant Navy, British, 396; 
shipping lost in aid to Russia, 
3965 400; Soviet awards to officers 
and men of, 3^9-39^^ 452 
Merchantmen at War^ 389 n., 399 n. 
Metallist, Russian submarine, 373 
Mezen, the, 387 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, 371 
Middle East, 414 
Midyug Island, 404 
Mikhail Frunze, Russian battleship, 
375 

Mikhailov, N. N., 431 
Minelaying, 374, 382, 404, 444 
Minerals, Russian, 403 
Minesweepers, 410; minesweeping, 
374? 444 

Ministry of Information, British, 
389 n,, 39911.; of War Trans- 
port, British, 389 n., 399 n. 

Minsk, Russian destroyer, 383 
“M.O.*’ speedboats, 374, 409 
Molotov, Viacheslav, 426 
Molotovsk, 373 

Monthly Review, 369, 420 n., 435 n., 

436 

Moscow, 371, 372-379= 392, 435; 
Government, 377; Navy Exhibi- 
tion (1943), 376; Port of Five 
Seas, 392-394? 429 
Moscow News, 427 n. 

Moskva, Russian destroyer, 383 
Moskva, the, 394 
Moskva-Volga Canal, 392, 394 
Murmansk, 370, 374, 379, 386, 387, 
389, 390, 396-39S, 400? 402-406, 
434, 436; British Naval Staff at 
(World War II), 403; German 
advance towards (1942), 379, 
399; German auxiliary cruisers 
at, 443; Stalin’s visit (1933), 402, 

403 

Nairana, British escort carrier, 397, 

404 

Nakhimov, Admiral, 417, 429 n. 
Naples, 378 

NarodovoletZf Russian submarine, 373 


Narvik, 390 

Naval Academy, Leningrad, 406; 

Air Service, British, 453, 454 
Naval Air Service, Soviet, 425, 453, 
454; Baltic, 384; Black Sea, 410, 
41 1, 421, 425, 428; Pacific, 424 
Naval Attache in London, Soviet, 

452 

Naval Battles in the Baltic (by 
Captain Matveyev), 383 
Naval Ensign, Imperial Russian, 
372; Soviet, 371, 372 
Naval Flags of the Allies (IJ), 
U.S.S.R , <3^2 11. 

Naval Guards, 408, 410, 429, 430; 
Information, Department of 
(British), 369, 38811.,^ 397 n-? 
39911., 43411.; operation, first 
Anglo-Soviet, 396; service, period 
of, Soviet, 428 

Navy, British, 381, 396, 400, 402, 
453; Home Fleet in Arctic, 389, 
396, 402; losses in aid to Russia, 
396, 400; with Northern Con- 
voys, 391, 396; Soviet awards 
to British officers and men, 389, 

452 

Navy, German, 381, 439, 446; 

auxiliary cruisers, 443 
Navy, Imperial Russian, 376, 382; 
ensign, 371; strength in 1906-- 
1914, 377; strength in 1928 and 
1939? 372; in World War I, 376 
Navy, Italian, 427 
Navy, Soviet {see also Baltic, Black 
Sea, Caspian, and Pacific Fleets), 
battleslups, 374, 377, 379, 408, 
409 ; chief function in World War 
II, 369, 382; Commissariat of, 
427; cruisers, 375-377, 409, 430; 
destroyers, 374, 375, 383, 409, 
410, 422-425; education of citi- 
zens in naval affairs, 371 ; foreign 
opinions on, 376-378; increase 
after 1938, 370, 371, 427; mine- 
layers, 374; minesweepers, 374, 
378; officers, ranking of, 428; 
Political Commissars in, 377, 
427; seamen, see special heading; 
strength (1943-1944), 374; sub- 
marines, see special heading; 
torpedo boats, 374 
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The, 369, 376, 385 n., 389 n., 
422, 422 B. 

Navy League, The, 369 
Nelson, Vice-Admiral Horatio, 
Viscount, 389, 390 
Netherlands, the, Russian merchant 
ships built in, 433 
Neva, the, 379, 405-408 
Nevski dockyards, 406 
New Admiralty dockyards, Lenin- 
grad, 406 
New Port, 387 
New York, 412, 433 
News Bulletin (Anglo-Russian Parlia- 
mentary Committee), 369, 370 n. 
News Chronicle, The, 401 
Next World War, The, 425 n. 
Nikolaiev, 375, 409, 412, 413; 
evacuation of (1944), 4133 4^53 
416 

Nikopol, 413 

Niva hydro-electric station, 403 
North Cape, 387, 391, 397 
Northern Approaches, 398 
Northern Army Group, German, 
443 

Northern Convoys, 385, 388, 390, 
39L 396-400, 426, 446, 452; 
details of supplies, 388, 389, 399; 
first sailing, 388; ships lost, 396, 
398-400; value of, 399 
Northern Fleet, Soviet, 374, 385- 
387, 398, 402, 405, 426, 427, 452; 
successes of, in World War II, 385, 
402 

Northern Sea Route, 386, 396, 402, 
405; Central Administration of, 
4033 437 

Northern Shipping Agency, 430 
Norway, 384, 387, 388, 426, 441; 
German intentions to forestall 
presumed British invasion, 441 
Norway, Northern, 387, 391, 436 
Notes on the Northern Sea Route 
(Professor Kenneth Mason), 
386 n. 

Novo- Azov, 420 
Novo Marinsk, 387 
Novorossisk, 410, 412-415, 418, 
421, 429; Bay, 413; German 
occupation, 414; liberation of 

(1943)3 413 


Niirnberg, ex-German cruiser, 388 
Nuremberg Trials, 439 

Ob, Gulf, 387 
Observer, The, 396 n. 

Ochakov, 415; liberated by Malin- 
ovsky, 415 

Odessa, 370, 379, 410, 41 1, 413, 
415, 427, 429, 439; defence of, 
371 ; evacuation (1942), 41 1 
Oesel Island, 383, 384 
Oil, Baku, 423; Caucasus, 409, 
41 1 ; Grozni, 423; Rumania, 409, 
411 

Oil tankers, 1947 totals, America, 
433; Norway, 433; Sweden, 433; 
United Kingdom, 433 
Oil tankers, U.S.S.R., 431, 433, 
452; on Black Sea, 409, 413; on 
Caspian Sea, 423; figures for 

i947» 433 , . ^ . 

Oktiabrskaya Revolutsia, Russian 
battleship, 374, 375 
Oktiabrski, Admiral, 416, 418, 425 
Onega, Lake, 406 
Onslow, British destroyer, 396 
Onslow, Captain Richard, 452 
Operation ‘‘Barbarossa”, 445; Reg-- 
enboden, 396; Roesselsprung, 398 
Oranienbaum, 382, 405, 445 
Order of Lenin, 426, 452; Nak- 
himov, creation of, 429; the 
Patriotic War, 389, 452 ; the Red 
Banner, 389, 426, 452; the Red 
Star, 389, 452; Ushakov, creation 
of, 429 

Ordzhonikidze Works (Leningrad), 

375. 379 

Orekhevo Island, 407 
Oreshek, 407 
Osipov, Colonel, 427 
Oxford War Atlas, The, 391 B. 

Pacific Fleet, Soviet {see also Far 
Eastern), 427 

Pacific Flotilla, Northern, 425 
Papanin, Rear-Admiral Ivan, 386 
Paramushiro Island, 425 
Pariskaya Kommuna, Russian battle- 
ship, 374, 375. 409 
Paulus, General von, 424 
Pavlov, Captain Mikhail, 452 
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Pechora, the, 386, 387; airport, 387; 
coast, 386 

Perekoky Russian destroyer, 383 
Perekop Isthmus, 41 1, 416 
Perekov, Russian destroyer, 383 
Persia {see also Iran), Soviet trade 
with, 423 
Persian Gulf, 389 
Peterhof, 379, 406 
Petsamo, 388, 403 ; ceded to Russia, 
441 

Ploesti, 426 

Plymouth, Russian minesweepers 
visit, 378 

Podeskatel^ Russian minesweeping 
trawler, 378 

Poland, shares in Deschameg-Weser 
shipyard, 434 

Poliarnoye, 373, 385, 403, 443 
Politrabotnik^ Russian submarine, 
373 

Politruk, Russian submarine, 373 
Popatov, leads unit of Marines 
(1942), 429 

Port Arthur, 425; fall of (1905), 

415 

Ports of the World, 430 
Potemkin, Gregorei Alexandro- 
vitch, Prince, 413 

Potemkin 'Tavritcheski, Prince, iron- 
clad, 379, 419 
Poti, 414 

Potsdam Conference, 1945 (see also 
Berlin), 442 

Convoy, 396 

Prance, Chief Officer William, 452 
Pravda, Russian newspaper, 369, 
370, 386, 427 n., 429 
Pravda-clBSs submarine, 373 
Preobrazhensky, Soviet Naval Pilot, 
453 

Press Association Report, 378 n. 
Prinz Eugen, German battle-cruiser, 
384, 388 

Profintern, Russian cruiser, 377 
Proletari, Amur gunboat, 425; 

Russian submarine, 373 
Providence Bay (Anadir), 386 
Provodnik, minesweeping trawler, 

378 

Prussia, East, 443 
Putilov steelworks, 406 


Quick, Steward Robert, 452 

Rabotchi, Russian destroyer, 423; 
Russian gunboat, 425; Russian 
submarine, 373 

Raeder, Grand- Admiral Erich, 439, 
442, 443, 445-^8 
Railways, Russian, Arctic, 404- 
406; Caucasian, 414; Ukrainian, 

413 

Rashin, 425 

Rastrelli, Bartolomeo Francesco, 
408 

Rawalpindi, British armed merchant 
cruiser, 390 

Red Army, 369, 382-384, 390, 399, 
416-421, 427; Red Army Day 
(i945)> 371 

Red Banner Baltic Fleet {see also 
Baltic Fleet), 379, 407 
Red Fleet in the Second World War, The, 
369 n., 382 n., 385 n., 413 n. 

Red Navy Day, 372, 379, 387, 401, 
424, 444 

Red Navy at War, The, 401 
Register of Shipping of the U.S.S,R,, 

m^m 9 ^ 432 

Revolution, Russian, 377, 388, 404, 
406, 429, 431, 432 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von, 443 
Richmond, Captain Maxwell, 452 
Riga, Gulf, 384, 404 
Rion, the, 414 

River Plate, cargoes from, 436 
River gunboats on Caspian deltas, 
423; river shipping, nationalisa- 
tion of, 436 ; River Transport 
Companies, All-Union, 436 
Rivers, see under their names 
Robinson, Chief Engineer Officer 
William Kelly S., 452 
Rostov-on-Don, 420 
Royal Air Force, attacks Kiel, 384 
Royal Marines, see Marines, Royal 
Royal Navy, see Navy, British 
Rumania, destroyers used by Ger- 
mans, 409; Mercantile Marine, 
411 

Rumanians, driven from Odessa, 
429; retreat in Crimea (1944), 
414; withdraw from Novorossisk 
(1943), 413 
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Rurik, Russian cruiser, 429 
Rusanov, Russian icebreaker, 404 
Russia {see also special headings), 
Civil War, 405, 412, 420, 429; 
Mercantile Marine, see special 
heading; Navy, see Navy; Nor- 
wegian beliefs in Russia’s inten- 
tions regarding Norway (1939), 
441; Submarines, see Submarines. 
Russia Today, 369 
Russians Fighting Forces, 425 n. 
Russo-German Pact ( 1 939), 381, 442 
Russo-German War (1941-1945), 
3% 3705 374 “ 376 , 380, 382, 383 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact 
(1941), 441; Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-1905), 377 
Rybinsk, 392 

Rykov, Russian destroyer, 383 

iS-class submarine, 373 
Sadko {acrLintrose) , Russian ice- 
breaker, 404 
Safonov, Boris, 426 
Sakhalin Island, Southern, 425 
Sangar-Kai, 386 
Scandinavia, 381 

Schamhorst, German battle-cruiser, 
384, 388, 396, 397, 402 
Schepel-Oranienbaum, 445 
•SrAfcA-class submarines, 373 
Schuester, Admiral, 41 1 
Scythia, British passenger ship, 434 
Sea-Air Rower, 396 n. 

Sea Cadet, The, 372 n. 

Sea Power, 438; British, 387, 390, 
409; German, 447; Soviet educa- 
tion directed to, 371 
Seaborne Trade (II and III), 404 
Sealion, British submarine, 403 
Seamen, American, 397; British, 
390, 397; German, 377; Italian, 
410 

Seamen, Soviet, 377, 379, 380, 387, 
408, 415, 416, 419, 421, 429, 430, 
452; oath of, 427, 428 
Seaports {see also under their names, 
also Baltic, Black Sea, etc.) ; 
American, 409; British, 430, 434; 
Bulgarian, 409, 41 1; Finnish, 
443; German, 430; Japanese, 
430; Norwegian, 399, 436; 


Rumanian, 409, 410; Russian, 

37o» 372> 385-389. 391. 401. 404. 
405, 414, 422, 423, 429, 430, 
43311.; Swedish, 381; Turkish, 

415 

Seawolf, British submarine, 403 
“ Second Front”, the, 421 
Second World War, The, 381, 381 n. 
Sedov, Russian icebreaker, 404 
Seishin, 425 

Seiskare Island (Seiskar), 383, 443 
Sendik, Captain, 401 
Sevastopol, 370, 372, 412, 414-418, 
42211., 447; in Crimean War, 
42911.; defence of, 371, 410, 
416-418; Marines of, 407, 410, 
429; recaptured by Russians, 419; 
siege of (1942). 4 ^ 7 . 4^8 
Sevastopol Bay, 419 ; evacuation of 
wounded, 41 1 

Sevastopol, November ig^i-July ig^s, 
41711. 

Shebalin, Lieut. Alexander, 402 
Sheffield, British cruiser, 396 
Sherbrooke, Captain, 396 
Shipbuilding, British, 370, 379, 404, 
432; German, 380; Imperial 
Russian, 370 

Shipbuilding, Soviet, 370, 420, 423, 
424, 433; Commissar (i 939 ). 37 o; 
destruction in war, 434; post-war 
efforts, 370, 379, 409; yards, 433 
Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, 432 
Shipping, nationalisation of Russian, 

430.431 ^ ^ . 

Shirsov, M., Commissar for Soviet 
Mercantile Marine (1943), 387 
Shumsu Island, 425 
Siberia, Eastern, 387; timber ships 
from, 386 

Siberia, refrigerator ship, 406 
Siberian Sea, East, 387 
Silayev, Captain V., 374 n. 
Singapore, 441 
Sinope, battle of, 429 n. 

Sivash Sea, 415 
Skagerrak, 384 

Smirnov, member of Kronstadt 
Military Council, 453; Smirnov, 
P., Navy Commissar (i937)j 
378 n. 

Sobolev, Leonid, 382 n., 417, 417 Hi 
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Society for Cultural Relations be- 
tween the Peoples of the British 
Gomnaonwealth and theU.S.S.R., 

3^9 ... . . 

Solovei Budimirovich, Russian ice- 
breaker {see Maly girt), 404 
Soohrazitelny, Russian destroyer, 383, 
430 

Sormovo Shipbuilding Works (at 
Gorki), 433 

Soul of the Sea^ The, 382 n. 

Sovfrakht, Russian Export organisa- 
tion, 434, 435 

Soviet Embassy in London, 371 
Soviet Export, 431 n., 435 n. 

Soviet Film Agency, 419 n. 

Soviet Geography, 43 1 n. 

Soviet Mercantile Marine, 430 n. 
“Soviet Naval Ambitions” {Glasgow 
Herald article), 370 n. 

Soviet War J^ews, 369, 374 n., 380 n., 
453 

Sovietskaya Arktika, 386 
Spain, Civil War, 378 
Spithead, Coronation Review 
(igiOj 378 

Spitzbergen, 386, 402, 434 
S.S. Panzer Corps, 446 
“Stakhanovite ships ”,370 
Stalin, Josef Vissarionovitch, 371, 
380, 418; congratulates Northern 
Fleet, 387; creates new Naval 
Orders, 428, 429; new naval 
appointments (i 940 > 4275 
opinion of Baltic Fleet, 379; his 
opinion of Red Navy men, 428; 
visits Murmansk, 402 
Stalin, Russian aircraft carrier {see 
also Krasnaya Bessarabia, and 
Admiral Kornilov), 4^95 Russian 
destroyer, 383, 426 
Stalingrad, 392, 393, 421, 423, 430; 
defence of, 371; Germans sur- 
render, 424; siege of, 423, 424 
Stalinsk, Russian destroyer, 383 
Star, The, 384 n. 

Stary Bolshevik, Russian steamer, 412, 

452 

State Historical Museum (Moscow), 

372 

Statesman's Tear Book, The {i 944 ): 
424 B. 


Stembridge, Jasper H., 391 B. 

Stettin, 426, 442, 446 
Stockholm, 385, 443 
Stoiki, Russian destroyer, 383 
“Storm Kitchen ”, the {see also 
Barents Sea), 400 
Stormoviks, 348 
Strabolgi, Lord, 384 n. 

Straits, the, 410 

Strategy of Anzio, The; Pinning 
Doum an Army, 422 n. 

Strelia, Russian minesweeping 
trawler, 378 

Stremitelny-dzss Russian destroyers, 
375 ? 383 

Submarines, British-built, 373, 400, 
403; French, 372; German {see 
also U-boats), 372, 373? 380, 39 1 ? 
400, 4 i 5 *i-? 424? 442? 447; 

German Admiralty statement on 
(1938), 372? 373; Italian, 409; 
Japanese, 372, 424; Rumanian, 
409 

Submarines, Russian {see also under 
their own names), 370-373, 380- 
382, 400, 406, 409, 41 1, 419, 424, 
424 n., 443-445 5 Arctic-based, 
385, 401, 403; Chuka-cl2^s, 373; 
claims of successes in all zones, 
401; engaged in Baltic, World 
War II, 373; estimated number 
(1937), 372; increase in 1940, 
370; limitations on tonnage laid 
down by Agreement of 1937 ? 449 ? 
jVa/zm-class, 37 i ; Pravda-clBSS, 373; 
5-class, 373; Schtch-cl^ss, 373; 
sink German vessels in Barents 
Sea, 401 
Sudak, 415 

Sudostal Works, Novorossisk, 412, 

413 

Sukhum Bay, 414; Kaleh, 414 
Sulina, 410, 412 
Suvorov, General, 415 
Sverdlov, Amur gunboat, 425; 
Russian destroyer {exrTakob), 

383 

Sverdlovsk, 406 
, Svir, the, 406 

Sweden, iron-ore cargoes, 381, 443; 
, territorial waters, 380 
Swinemuende, 442 
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Taganrog, 420 
Talbot-Booth, E. C., 373 n., 383 n. 
Tallinn, 380, 382 
Taman Peninsula, 42 1 
Tambach, Schloss, 439 
Tankers, see Oil tankers 
Taranto, Fleet Air Arm at, 453 
Tartars, 424 

Tashkent, Russian destroyer, 410 
Terek, the, delta, 423 
Tevosyan, Commissar for Ship- 
building, 370 

Thursfield, Rear-Admiral H. G., 
37311., 438 

Tigris, British submarine, 403 
Tikhonov, Nikolai, 408, 408 n. 
Timber ships, 386 
Times, The, 379, 409, 446 
Tixii, 387 
Tobolsk, 387 

Tokarev, N., 369, 371, 400, 410 
Tolbukhin, General, 415 
Torakev, Soviet Naval Pilot, 453 
Tomea, 404 
Toulomsk, 403 

Tovarishtck, Russian submarine, 373 
Trans-Atlantic shipping service, 
Russia’s, 433 

Trans-Caucasus, 414, 423 
Tretii International, Russian battle- 
ship, 374, 375 
Tribuz, Vice-Admiral, 453 
Trident, British submarine, 403 
Trinidad, British cruiser, 396 
Tromsoe, 396, 441, 442 
Trondheim, 388 

Tross, Russian minesweeping 
trawler, 378 
Tuapse, 412, 414 
Tula coalfield, 392 
Tung-Ning, 425 
Tunstall, Brian, 371 
Turin, S. P., 420 
Turkestan, 423 
Turkey, 447 
Turkmenistan, 423 

U.144 , 444 

U-boats {see also Submarines), in 
Arctic waters, 388, 390, 397, 398, 
400, 401; in Baltic, 380, 384; in 
Black Sea, 409 


Ubenov, Soviet Naval Pilot, 453 
Ukraine, 413, 420, 447; German 
march through (1948), 375 
Ukrainian Army, Third, 413 
Uneasy Oceans, 372 n., 376 n. 

United Kingdom, Agreement with 
U.S.S.R. (1937) on limitation of 
naval armaments, 450, 451, 

451 n.; oil tankers, 433; ports of 
export, 430; Soviet exports to 

(1938), 435 

United Nations Organisation 

(U.N.OO, 390 

United States {see also America), 
Admiral Isakov returns from 
(1939), 370; ships’ boilers ordered 
by Russia, 375; release of cap- 
tured German naval documents 
in, 440 

T ' ,-al, the, 423 
Uralmashsavod, 406 
Urals, the, 406 

Uritski, Russian destroyer, 383 
Ushakov, Admiral Feodor, 429 n. 
U.S.S.R., The: An Economic and Social 
Survey, 420, 435 n. 

U.S.S.R. Handbook, 406 n., 437 n, 
Ustkojva, 386 

Vadso, 388 
Varangerfjord, 388 
Varna, 409, 41 1, 412 
Vasili Island, 406 
Ventspils (Windau), 384 
Verbitsky, member of Soviet Milit- 
ary Council, 453 
Versailles, Treaty of, 380 
Viacheslav Molotov, of the Baltic 
merchant fleet, 433 
Vidra, Caspian gunboat, 423 
Vladivostock, 372, 379, 412, 424 n., 
425,441 

Voikov, Russian destroyer, 383 
Volga, the, 392 - 394 ? 420, 421, 423, 
430; boats, 436; delta, 423; 
Flotilla, 392, 423, 430 
Volga, Lower, 423, 424 
Volga-Don Canal, 392, 421, 422 
Volodarski, Russian destroyer, 383 
Vologda, 404, 405 
Volunteer Fleet, Russia’s, 404 
Vorkuta, 386 
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Voroshilov, Marshal, 427 

Voroshilov^ Russian aircraft carrier, 
426 

Voyctekhov, Boris, 416, 418 n. 

Washington Naval Treaties (1922), 
450; repudiated by Japan, 450 

We Made a Mistake, 379 n. 

Wehrmacht, 447 

Wehrwolf (Fuehrer H.Q,.), 444, 446 

Wheeler, J. E., 431 n. 

White Sea, 391, 403, 404, 406; 
ports, 388, 392, 403, 404, 40411., 
405 

White Sea Canal, 386, 402, 444; 
used in World War II, 443 

Whitehall, British destroyer, 397 

Winter Palace, St. Petersburg 
(1917), 429 

Wolfsschanze, 443-447 

Woodward, Able Seaman Henry 
James, 452 

World War, First, 382, 404, 412; 
Second, 369, 373, 374, 37 ^? 3793 
382, 3833 396, 4<553 4093 4153 
429-431, 434, 443 
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WorWs Warships, The, 373, 374 

Takob {see Sverdlov), Russian de- 
stroyer, 383 
Yakutia, 386 
Yakutsk,, 387 
Yalta, 415 

Yanson, J. D., 434 n. 

Yaroslav, workers subscribe to new 
submarines, 371 

Taroslavskii Komsomolets, Russian 
submarine, 371 
Yeisk, 421 
Yenesei delta, 387 
Yenikale Strait, 421 
Yeremenko, General, 414 
Yezhov, M., 432 
Yumashev, Admiral, 425 

Zacharoff, Lucien, 379 n. 

Zashchitnik, Russian minesweeper, 

374 

Zhavoronkov, Lieut.-General of 
Aviation, U.S.S.R., 453 
Zhdanov, 406 

Zhirmunski, M., 431 n., 435 n. 
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